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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  design  of 
these  sheets,  to  refute  the  reasoning  and  objections 
of  Mr  Hume,  with  regard  to  miracles :  The  chief 
design  of  them  is,  to  set  the  principal  argument 
for  Christianity  in  its  proper  light.  On  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  so  often  treated,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  saying.jEjranjr:thin^si  v^hi^^  have  been  said 
before.  It  may*,  'IipwQYex*  with  reason,  be  affirmed, 
that  there  still  re^a^s^«oi>this^  subject,  great  scope 
for  new  observatiomsr^^i: -Besides,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered,  that  the  evidence  of  any  complex  argu- 
ment depends  very  much  on  the  order  into  which 
the  material  circumstances  are  digested,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  displayed. 

The  Essay  on  Miracles  deserves  to  be  consider-, 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  attacks  that  have 
been  made  on  our  religion.  The  danger  results 
not  solely  from  the  merit  of  the  piece  ;  it  results 
much  more  from  that  of  the  author.     The  piece 
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itself,  like  every  other  work  of  Mr  Hume,  is  in- 
genious ;  but  its  merit  is  more  of  the  oratorial  kind 
.  than  of  the  philosophical.  The  merit  of  the  author 9 
I  acknowledge,  is  great.  The  many  useM  volumes 
he  has  published  of  history  as  well  as  on  criticisniy 
politics^  and  trade,  have  justly  procured  him,  with 
all  persons  of  taste  and  discernment,  the  highest  re- 
putation as  a  writer.  What  pity  is  it,  that  thi& 
reputation  should  have  been  sullied  by  attempts  to 
undermine  the  foundation  both  of  natural  religion, 
and  of  revealed  f 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  piece  of  justice 
in  me  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I  owe  the 

author,  before  t«^tQr  pVt%%/opp^     examination. 

•  •••*•*   •      •  •   ••••*• 

I  have  not  only  beeit  v^ytajk  :eQtertained  and  in- 
structed  by  his  W9r]^^/  •lAfl^'/if  ^f  ^am  possessed  of 
any  talent  in  abs\;ra!c3;/Te3acniingt:  I  am  not  a  little 
indebted  to  what  he  has  written  on  human  nature, 
for  the  improvement  of  that  talent.  If  therefore, 
in  this  tract,  I  have  refuted  Mr  Hume's  Essay, 
the  greater  share  of  the  merit  is  perhaps  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Mr  Hume  himself  The  compliment 
which  the  Russian  monarch,  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Poltowa,  paid  the  Swedish  generals,  when  he 
gave  them  the  honoiirable  appellation  of  his  masters^ 
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in  the  art  of  war^  I  may,  with  great  sincerity,  pay 
my  acute  and  ingenious  adversary. 

I  shall  add  a  few  things  concerning  the  occasion 
and  form  of  the  following  dissertation. 

Some  of  the  principal  topics  here  discussed  were 
more  briefly  treated  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  and  are  now  made  pu- 
blic at  their  desire.  To  the  end,  that  an  argument 
of  so  great  importance  might  be  more  ftdly  and 
freely  canvass^  than  it  could  have  been  with  pro- 
priety, in  a  sermon,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  new- 
model  the  discourse,  and  to  give  it  that  form  in 
which  it  now  appears. 

The  edition  of  Mr  Hume's  Essays,  to  which  I 
always  refer  in  this  work,  is  that  printed  at  LoN- 
DON,  in  duodecimo,  1750*,  entitled.  Philosophical 
Essays  concerning  Htman  Understanding.    1 

*'As  this  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Dissertation^  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe,  that 
the  French  translator  declared^  in  the  first  sentence  of  hi» 
Avis  au  Lecfeur,  that  he  did  not  know  what  edition  of  Mr 
Hume's  Essays  I  had  used  in  this  work.  On  proceeding,  I 
discovered  that  my  advertisement  has  not  been  translated  by 
him^  which  makes  me  suspect^  that,  by  some  accident^  it  had 
been  left  out  of  the  copy  which  he  used. 


it^ 
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have,  since  finishing  this  tract,  seen  a  later  edition, 
in  which  there  are  a  few  variations.  None  of  them 
appeared  to  me  so  material  as  to  give  ground  for 
altering  the  quotations  and  references  here  used. 
There  is  indeed  one  alteration^  which  candour  re- 
quired that  I  should  mention  :  I  have  accordingly 
mentioned  it  in  a  note  *. 

The  arguments  of  the  essayist  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  refute  by  argument.  Mere  declamation  I 
know  no  way  of  refuting  but  by  analysing  it ;  nor 
do  I  conceive  how  inconsistencies  can  be  answered 
otherwise  than  by  eocposing  them.  In  such  ana- 
lysis and  exposition^  which,  I  own,  I  have  at- 
tempted without  ceremony  or  reserve,  an  air  of  ri- 
diculCf  is  unavoidable:  But  this  ridicule,  I  am 
well  aware,  if  founded  in  misrepresentation,  will  at 
last  rebound  upon  myself.  It  is  possible,  that,  in 
some  things,  I  have  mistaken  the  author's  mean- 
ing ;  I  am  conscious,  that  I  have  not,  in  any  thing, 
designedly  misrepresented  it. 

»  Page  165. 
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PREFACE. 


X  HERE  offet  to  th6  Public  a  neW  and  improved 
edition  of  my  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  first  prints 
ed  in  the  year  1762,  together  with  some  dthelf 
Tracts  related  to  it,  as  supplying  additional  eviden-i 
ces  of  the  truth  of  our  Keligion,  di^laying  its  ami*: 
able  spirit,  and  manifesting  its  beneficial  tendl^ncy^ 
in  respect,  not  only  of  individuals^  but  of  communi-^ 
ties  and  states^ 

The  first  of  these  is  a  Setmon  oil  the  Spirit  of* 
the  Gospel,  preached  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeeit 
in  1771.  The  second,  a  Sermon  preached  befinfe 
the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chtistiaii 
Knowledge  in  1777 ;  the  scop6  of  which  is  to  show^ 
that  the  success  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel 
is  a  proof  of  its  truth.  The  third  is  a  Sermort 
preached  at  the  Assizes  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  happy 
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influence  of  Religion  on  Civil  Society.  The  fourth 
also  is  a  Sermon,  on  the  Duty  of  Allegiance,  preach- 
ed at  Aberdeen  in  1776,  on  the  Fast-day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Rebellion  in  America ;  and  the  fifth, 
an  Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  alarms 
that  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  Popery. 

On  the  Dissertation  itself  I  have  made  a  few 
amendments,  not  very  material  I  acknowledge,  yet 
of  some  use  for  obviating  objections  and  preventing 

tw«itft^fS*  lAi  h^.  beeii,  observed  by  s^earal,  that 
]\&;I^u]»^  ba$«  Wke&  the.Dissertation  first  appear«- 
odiin,  priniit*  onee^  and  again  republished  the  Essay 

tejiRW§h;ikWM.int^4!54l^  ^  an§wpr,;  not  only 
iitit;iy)ut  tfiJaiig.the  smpllest  nation  that,  any  thing 
r^MfMiatfc,  ox,  eYm  specious,,  h^d.beea  urged  in  qpr? 
poaitiita  to  liis.  doctrine,  but  without  making  any 
alteration  of  anf  consequence  on  what,  he  had  ad- 
yw(^  Is  kiipw..but„  one  ei^ception,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  of  ( cpyQKie&t  enough  i  to  be  called  a^^  except 
tinn,  £-0001  thi&  Remark.  Wbat^  in  former  editions^ 
luudi  been  thus^  expressed^  as.  quoted .  in  the.  Dis.^ 
$ertal;ion''^  ^MJpon.  tl^  whole,  it .  appears.,  that,  no 
f^^ tes^mony.  for  any  kmdt  of  miracle  coii  ever  pos^ 


'rt'f 


*  Pjttt  I.  Seqt,  1. 
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'^  4iX^  atncmnt  to  a  probability,  much'  l^s  to  a 
*^  pKOofi!'  is  nmde»  in.  the  octavo  edition  publishejl 
mVl&fi. "  Upon:  the  wholes  it  appe^ri^  tbatno  tfli»r 
"  timony;&r  any  kind  of  miracle  hd^  evetamauntfd 
'<  to -a  ^probability,  much  less  to  a  proofi**  By  this 
nxQf^  moderate:  declai:£(ti(»iy  Mj^  Hume  avoids:  tl$f 
.contradicition  there  was  in  the  sentence  to  the  cooh 
cession  he, had  subjoipc^d  in  a  note.  l$\it  no  correct 
tiopiscgiyea  to  many  otber^sentepce^  which  needed 
coa^e^^n^ ,  not  less-  glaringly  than  this.  For  th^ 
coQdl2$t  iti  is  not^easy:  to  account^  unlesB:on  th^hyw 
'  pK^em^.that  he  h^d  never  read  the  Dissertation, 
orjthathe  had  so  low  an  opinion,  of  it^^as^  ncA  t0 
think ;  it  contained  any  thing  which  either  reqitured 
an  answer,  or  deserved  his  notice;  What  follows 
will  probably  satisfy  the  reader  that  neither  of  these 
suppositions  was  the  fact.  That  Mr  Hume  had  read 
this:attenq)t  to  confute:  his  argiasient,  and  did  not 
tiunktiontemptiiously  of  it,  I  have  hisioiwsi  aaithority 
to  a&m^  for  soon  afterita^pubHcatimi,  I  waajhonour- 
edrr  witix;  a.;  letterr  firom^hin^  one.  great  purpose  of 
whichr' was.: tor.assign.hia:  reasons  for  ^notr  intending 
a: . reply,  Whiat :  he i  writes  onr  this  subject  ^  shews 
sufficiently^  though;  incidentally,  that  contempt  was 

not  tihoB  passion,  which  the  perusaLt)£  this^Tract^had 
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raised  in  his  tnind.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  let-* 
ter  which  can  lead  to  an  unfavourable  reflection, 
either  on  the  understanding,  or  on  the  disposition 
of  the  writer^  (for  to  me  it  appears  to  have  an  op- 
posite tendency),  and  as  it  assigns  his  own  reasons 
for  not  engaging  farther  in  the  controversy,  I  have 
been  induced,  in  justice  both  to  him  and  to  myself, 
to  publish  it.  I  say,  in  justice  to  him,  for  I  am 
convinced,  that  Mr  Hume  would  not  have  consider- 
ed it  as  redounding  to  his  honour^  to  have  the  con- 
struction above  mentioned  put  upon  his  silence. 
Yet  it  must  be  owned,  that,  to  those  who  have 
never  heard  himself  on  the  subject,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  plausible  construction.  The  letter  is  word 
for  word  as  follows : 

"  SIB, 

*^  It  has  so  seldom  happened,  that  controversies 
"  in  philosophy,  much  more  in  theology,  have  been 
^  carried  on  without  producing  a  personal  quarrel 
**  between  the  parties ;  that  I  must  regard  my  pre- 
'^  sent  situation  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  who 
*^  have  reason  to  give  you  thanks  for  the  civil  and 
"  obliging  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted 
'^  the  dispute  against  me,  on  so  interesting  a  sub- 
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ject  as  that  of  miracles.  Any  little  symptoms  of 
vehemence,  of  which  I  formerly  used  the  freedom 
to  complain,  when  you  favoured  me  with  a  sight 
of  the  manuscript,  are  either  removed,  or  explain^ 
ed  away,  or  atoned  for  by  civilities,  which  are  far 
beyond  what  I  have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It 
*^  will  be  natural  for  you  to  imagine,  that  I  will  Ml 
upon  some  shift  to  evade  the  force  of  your  argu- 
ments, and  to  retain  my  former  opinion  in  the 
point  controverted  between  us :  But  it  is  impos- 
**  sible  for  me  not  to  see  the  ingenuity  of  your  per- 
^  formance,  and  the  great  learning  which  you  have 
•*  displayed  against  me.  I  consider  myself  as  very 
much  honoured  in  being  thought  worthy  of  an 
answer  by  a  person  of  so  much  merit ;  and,  as  I 
*^  find  that  the  public  does  you  justice,  with  regard 
"  to  the  ingenuity  and  good  composition  of  your 
"  piece,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent 
engaging  with  an  antagonist,  whom  perhaps,  in 
strictness,  you  might  have  ventured  to  neglect. 
I  own  to  you  that  I  never  felt  so  violent  an  in- 
clination to  defend  myself  as  the  present,  when  I 
am  thus  fairly  challenged  by  you  ;  and  I  think  I 
"  could  find  something  specious,  at  least,  to  urge 
^'  in  my  own  defence :  But  as  I  had  fixed  a  resolu- 
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•*  lAtaa,  in  the  beginning  of  my  -Kfe,  always  to  leave 

the  public  to  judge  between  my  adversaries  and 

me,  without  making  any  Teply,  I  must  ddhere  in- 

^  ^iolably  to  this  resolution,  otherwise  my  silence, 

^  on  any  future  occasion,  would  be  construed  *o  be 

^  an  inability  to  answer,  and  would  be  matter  of 

•*  triumph  against  me  * 

^^  It  may  peihaps  amuse  youto  leamliie  first  hint 

'**  which  taiu^ested  to  me  that  argument  which  you 

**  have  80  strenuously  attacked.    I  was  ivalking  m 

"  the  Cloyst«?st)f  the  Jesuits  Coll^  of  La  Fleche, 

"  (a  town  in  whidi  I  passed  two  yewrsof  my  youth). 


*  As  far  as  I  recollect^  Mr  Hume,  whose  curious  theories 
have  raised  many  able  opponents,  has,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, imiformly  adhered  to  this  resolution,  fiut  what  no 
attack  on  his  principles,  either  reygtous  or  philosophical, 
could  effectuate,  has  been  produced  by  a  difference  on  an 
historical  question,  a  point  which  has  indeed  been  long  and 
much  controverted;  but,  as  to  which,  we  may  say  with 
'truth,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  how  the  in- 
terests of  individuals,  or  of  society,  could,  at  present,  be  af- 
fected by  the  4ecisioa,  <m  which  ever  side  it  were  given.  I 
bdlieve  Mr  Hume's  best  friends  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  as  I 
do  sincerely,  (for  I  reqiect  his  talents)  that  he  had  given  no 
handle  for  this  exception. 


ft 
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^d  T?As"eng^ed  in  c(mT«Tsati(Ai  i¥itfa  a  Jesuit  of 
tomerparts  tmdlearAhig,  ;^o  ims  featrng-ididef 
Tokd  itiging  some  xicjiseiisical  initade^peiforfaied 
lately  in  their  Convent;  wUen'  I  whs  te&pt9I 
^ito  dii^nte'faigainfst  'him ;  iand^asmyii^  ^^'fuH 
*^v£  "the  topics  i^  my  Treatise  bf  Human  'Nirturc, 
^^  i/vl&^h  I  waos  at  that  iimb  eomposio^y  this  aigti^ 
ment  immediately  occuited  tome/  knd  I  thongfit 
itveryinuch  gravelled  loy  cbmpanioii.  'Biit  at 
"  last  he  observed  i»  mc^  iihat  it  Vas  hripossible  "for 
*^  that  asgtmient  to  have  any  isoUdity ;  because  it 
f'^^rated  ^uaBy  against  the  Gospel  as  liie  Ca- 
"tholifc  miracles ;  which  observation  I  thdught^wfb- 
*•  pex  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  answer.  I  believe  you 
<<  will  allow,  that  the  ^eedbtn  at  least  of  this  reason* 
ing  makes  it  somewhat  extraordinary  to  have  be^ 
the  prodtice  of  a  Convent  of  Jesuits^  though  per« 
"  haps  you  may  think  that  the  sophistry  of  it  t»- 
"  TOUTS  plainly  of  the  {dace  of  its  birth,  I  beg  my 
'^ compfiments  to  Mrs  Campbell;  and  am,  wiih 
^^^great  regard, 

"Your  most  obedient  huinble  servant, 

«  David  Hume. 
"  Edin.  June  7. 1762." 


ti 
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The  reader  will  perceive,  from  this  letter,  that 
Mr  Hume  had  not  only  read  my  hook,  since  the 
puhlication,  hut  had  perused  the  manuscript  before. 
The  fact  was,  I  had  seqt  my  papers  to  a  very  re- 
spectable Clergyman  in  Edinbiugh,  still  living,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  that  author,  and  who  has; 
since  that  time,  eminently  distinguished  himself  in 
the  world,  by  lii3  own  writings ;  of  whose  judgment, 
as  I  had  a  high  and  just  esteem,  I  was  desirous  to 
have  his  opinion  of  my  piece,  in  respect  both  of  argu- 
ment and  of  composition,  before  I  should  venture  t6 
lay  it  before  the  public.   This  gentleman,  in  return, 
after  giving  his  opinion  in  a  candid  and  friendly 
manner,  added,  that,  as  he  knew  I  was  myself  a 
little  acquainted  with  Mr  Hume,  there  would  be  at 
least  no  impropriety,  if  I  consented,  in  his  showing 
him  the  manuscript.     To  this  I  heartily,  agreed ; 
and  did  it  the  more  readily,  as  I  thought  it  very 
possible  that,  in  some  things,  I  might  have  mistaken 
that  author's  meaning ;  in  which  case,  he  was  surely 
better  qualified  than  any*  other  person  to  set  pie 
right.    That,  however,  had  not  been  the  case ;  for, 
though  Mr  Hume  remarks  very  freely  on.  my  ex- 
amination of  his  Essay,  he  does  not,  in  a  single  iiu 
Stftnce,  charge  me  with  either  misunderstanding  or 
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misrepresenting  him.  In  returning  the  maniucript, 
Mr  Hume  accompanied  it  with  a  letter  to  my  friend, 
4xmtainhig  such  observations  as  had  occurred  to  him 
in  the  perusal.  This  letter,  ii?ith  the  writer's  per- 
missian,  was  transmitted  to  me.  It  is  to  it  he  al- 
ludes in  the  second  sentence  of  that  which  he  afters 
wards  wrote  to  me,  and  which  is  inserted  above. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  first  letter,  be 
appeared  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  freedom  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  principles  and  reasoning  had 
been  canvassed.  To  complaints  of  this  kind  a  few 
hmt.  .re  suyoied  as  SBggestiBg  ..^Ics  ftom  »Ud. 
a  sufficient  answer  might  be  drawn  to  some  of  my 
refutations  and  objections.  In  regard  to  a  few  paru 
ticular  expressions  complained  of,  I  have,  as  he  just^ 
ly  observes,  either  removed  or  softened  them,  that. I 
might,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  the  offisnce,  without 
impairingthe  argument.  For  thehints  he  has  thrown 
out,  by  way  of  reply,  I  consider  myself  as  indebted  to 
hi^l.  They  have  suggested  objections  whidi  had  not 
occurred  to  me,  and  which  required  to  be  obviated^ 
that  the  argument  might  have  all  the  weight,  and  all 
the  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable.  I  did  accord- 
ingly, where  it  appeared  requisite,  introduce,  and,  in 
py  judgment,  refute  the  suggested  answer.    Thus  I 
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was  enabled  fo  antieqlate  objections,  nod  Tenrove 
j£fficidtres,  'which  rhigbt  hare  occurred  to  oilier 
teaders,  and  been  thought  by  some  very  momentons. 
JBut  tfs  tiieman^iscript  had,  before'£hen,'been. put  into 
4he  hands  of  the  printer  at  Bdinbuzgh,  i  coidd  luit, 
^  'Abefd^h,  avail  niysdif  6f  those  hints;  so  easily 
as  by  making  them  the  mibject  of  notes  whidi  i 
eduld  soon  transmit  to  the  printer,  witli  directions 
iA  regard  to  the  passages  to  which  they  l^fer.  i 
'WBS  not  a  little  surprised  that  I  could  find  nothii^ 
in  reply  to  ihy  refutation  of  his  abstract  and  meta^ 
{physical  argument  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  dis- 
]^yed  with  so  much  ostentation  in  the  first  part  of 
his  Essay,  the  production  of  which  argument  to  the 
•public,  seems  to  have  been  his  ]principal  motiTb  for 
writing  on  the  subject.  All  his  observations  of  any 
moment  were  levelled  against  the  answers  which 
had  been  ^ven  to  his  more  familiar  and  popular 
topics  employed  in  the  second  part. — ^The  letter, 
which  is  addressed  to  Dr  Hugh  Blair,  Edinburgh, 
Sias&llows: 

"  SlE, 

^^  I  have  perused  the  ingepious  performance,  which 
•*  you  wad  so  obliging  as  to  put  into  my  iiands. 


■M. 
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^  with  aU  the  attention  )possihle ;  iliDiigh  nSdfper- 
'^  hipsivith^  the  Beiiaiishess  and  ^ainfyivhidi 
'^'^u'have  so  firequently  xecotmnienckd  to  me;  Bttt 
the  (bxitHes  irot  in  the  rpieee,  which  »  certainly 
ivery  acnte,  bat  in  1;he  mihject.  i  know  .^ouiRrffl 
•^owy  it  K6s  in  neither,  imt  in  myself  idonSsi  ;  If 
"  that  be  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  beKev^  it  fe 
^'^ticuWble. 

'•*  I  ^doCiM  ^fife  that  yotir  fffetid  iM  Hot  dhoScM  to 
^  app£^^ «  <N>Btroyemal  writer,  but  had  exidelt- 
vmsr€A  to  6Stat)Ii&h  iiis  {tt^if^les,  in  ^etterd, 
)9^i!l&0ttt  any  reference  to  a  |>articular  took  or  ipeif* 
^  scm;  1^oughlo>9mhedoesmea  great  deal  of  lion- 
^  wer,  in  tMnkhrg  that  any  thing  I  liave  iivirote  de- 
'**  ^8i^W»  M^  att^tttiofn :  For  besides  many  inconvenS- 
'**Mfetfeefi,  whidh  a:ttends  that 'kind  of  writing,  I  nee  ft 
^is  ^hEtost  im|K>ssible  to  preserve  decency  a^dgodd 
**  ^i^^Q^a^s  in  it.  This  ^tithor,  for  imtaace,  y^yn 
sithnetiBies  'obligifig  things  of  Ine,  much  beyond 
'^hat  I  nea^  p^cHM&e  to  desa^e ;  and  I  ¥h^nce  ton- 
''^Hdef,  l^iat  ih  general  he  did  oM We^n  to  ibstdt 
•*  tfte^:  Yet  1  meet  with  ^9dme  e^er  passages,  inbfe 
"  worthy  of  Warburton  and  his  followers,  t^tti  6f 
^  W  ifigeiiidns  un  a«1^6r. 
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«  But  as  I  am  not  apt  to  lose  my  temper,  and 

i'  would  still  less  incline  to  do  so  with  a  friend  of 

**  yours,  I  shall  calmly  communicate  to  you  some 

*^  remarks  on  the  argument,  since  you  seem  to  desire 

i^*  it.    I  shall  employ  very  few  words,  since  a  hint 

^  will  suffice  to  a  gentleman  of  this  author's  pene- 

^  tration, 

^*  Sect.  1.  I  would  desire  the  author  to  consider, 

**  whether  the  medium,  hy  which  we  reason  conoem- 

^  ing  human  testimony,  he  different  from    that 

•*  which  leads  us  to  draw  any  inferences  concerning 

^*  other  human  actions ;  that  is,  our  knowledge 

**  of  human  nature  from  experience  ?   Or  why  it 

'^  is  different  ?  I  suppose  we  conclude  an  honest 

'^  man  will  not  lie  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 

*^  conclude  that  he  will  not  cheat  us.    As  to  the 

youthful  propensity  to  helieve,  which  is  corrected 

hy  experience,  it  seems  ohvious,  that  children  ad- 

*^  opt,  blindfold,  all  the  opinions,  principles,  senti- 

^^  ments,  and  passions,  of  their  elders,  as  well  as  ere- 

''  dit  their  testimony :  Nor  is  this  more  strange, 

*^  than  that  a  hammer  should  make  an  impression 

**  on  day, 

"  Sect.  2.  No  man  can  have  any  other  experience 

**  hut  his  own.     The  experience  of  others  becomes 
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••  his  only  by  the  credit  which  he  givefi  to  their 
"  testimony ;  which  proceeds  from  his  own  e;xperi- 
*^  ence  of  human  nature. 

*^  Sect.  3.  Th^e  is  no  contradiction  in  saying; 
*^  that  all  the  testimony  which  ever  was  really  giveii 
"  for  any  miracle,  or  ever  will  be  given,  is  a  subject 
"  of  derision  :  And  yet  forming  a  fiction  or  supposi- 
'^^on  of  a  testimony  for  a  particular  miracle,  which 
^  might  not  only  merit  attention,  but  amount  to  a 
"  full  proof  of  it.  For  instance,  the  absence  of  the 
*^  sun  during  48  hours :  But  reasonable  men  would 
**  only  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  the  machine  of 
^^  the  globe  was  disordered  during  the  time. 
"  Page  28.  I  find  no  dijfficulty  to  explain  my 
meaning,  and  yet  shall  not  probably  do  it  in  any 
ftiture  edition.  The  proof  against  a  miracle,  as 
"  it  is  founded  on  invariable  experience,  is  of  that 
"  species  or  ki7id  of  proof,  which  is  full  and  certain, 
*^  when  taken  alone,  because  it  implies  no  doubt,  as 
"  is  the  case  with  all  probabilities ;  but  there  are 
**  degrees  of  this  species,  and  when  a  weaker  proof 
•*  is  opposed  to  a  stronger  it  is  overcome. 

"  Page  29.  There  is  very  little  more  delicacy 
"  in  telling  a  man  he  speaks  nonsense  by  implica- 
**  lion  than  in  saying  so  directly. 


u 
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Sflcfc  4,  Ii)peg.^;n»an  of  sense  nm  after  every 
silly,  ti^je;  of:  witches,,  or  bofcgoblinst  or  fwies^  and 
canvass  particularly  the  evidwce  ?  I  never  knew 
*^^  a^..on^,  thaJt  examined,  and  defiberated  about 
*<  B^SQnp^  who  did,nQj;f|)elieye:ifc  before  the  ewd  of 

**  S«5t  5^  I  wpndtt  the  author  dae«:not  peiv 
•^  Q^ve  the:  reafioiR)  why  Mr;  John  Knox  and:  Mr 
^SAI?£$md^r  Henderwn^  did  not  worjk:  a;s  many 
**  nurapl^/  a?  thejur,  l^ethren  in  other  chur^es. 
'<  Mirage  working  was  a  popish  trick,  and  disced- 
•^  ediwith  th^  other  pajrts  of  that  religion.  Men 
"  must  hwe  new  and  opposite  ways  of  establishing 
"  new.  and  opposite,  follies  *•  The  same  reason 
*^' extends  to  Mahomet  The  Greek,  priests,  who 
"  were  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Arabia»  and  many 


^  On  the  observation^  page  1^0,  Sec.  that  none  of  the  Re- 
fonaen,  either  ahioad  or  at  home^  had  ever  pretended  to 
the  pp^er  of;  worki)qg :  of  m^^acles, .  notif itHstaodu^  Hthe  len- 

*  tbusiawn  wjth  which  the  Essajist, charges  them  in  his. his* 
toiy^  and  notwithstanding  the  great  facility  whidi  he  affirm^ 
there  is  in  this  way  of  imposing  upo^a,  mankind.  To  this 
he  replies  as  above^  *'  /  wonder  the  author  does  not  perceive^' 

'  4^.  My  return  to  this  will  be  found  in  a  note  in  the  Dis- 
sertation. 
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'^*<^^th6m  ia  iU  were  aa  great  muacl^WQrkersa? 
'Mlie  Bomisli^  and.  Mahomet  would  have  ^  been 
*^j  lauglied  at  for  so  staje  and  simple  a  device.  To 
^icast  caitdevilsi  and  cure  the  blind,  where  every 
**  one  almost  can  do  as  much,  is  not:  the  way,  to  .get 
^^t\any. extraordinary. ascendant,  over  men:**  I  ne- 
^^.ver.read  of  a  miracle  in  my  life,  th*t  ww  not 
^Vmeant.  to.  establish  some,  new  p«dnt.  QfvreJi^f)n. 
'^^  There  are  no.miraclcyi  wrought  in  Spain: to  .pirove 
'^  the.  gos^l;.  but  St  ]?canci^ ,  Xavier  wrcoight  a 
^^.  thousand  well  attested:  ones .  for.  that  purpose .  in 
'^•ibe.  Indies.  The  miracles. in .  Spain^  whichi  are 
"  also  folly  and  completely  attest^  ajret.  wrought 
":  tftjprovft.tbe  ^Bcacy.of :  a.particularjcrucifix  or  re- 
"  Ikt,  wbicihis.alwjay^  ajiew^ppint,  or,  at  leia^t,  not 
"  universally  received  f . 


•,  Tl^, reply  tptfeq^obfi^ryatipn*  with  regwt4  to  ;M9hqm€;ti 
n^  b^.foj«|{i  in  the,,p|afi^.refeT^  tft,  pwt\yJQ.rtftt^i;ti 
Hi  J3«Jilyv^,itb?.M^  ,^t;tL?><)ttoi^,  of,  the  pftgfe. 

+  TftiJS^^^.94vjo4t^e  for?^^  e^tiqn  I  had  a9^erte^,,%t 
%ltWffl^J>J5^ti«nSia5P9n&;t^e.Pa^^  th^^f^^^ 
^Sl  ^PR^efp  jpi^foagped  by ^Capu<4u^  .an4  Fxmh}^Jtm? 
r^  o^v  s^tij^^Tf  t^ohers  among,  the  Rpmai^  Cat^plips, 
C9j^dl  i^()j  be;  dejcionun^^ed  miraclesascrib^d  to  a  newjsys- 
tem  of  religion.     This  remark  drew  from  Mr  Hume  the  i^e^ 
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"  Sect,  6.  If  a  mirade  proves  a  doctrine  to  he 
^  revealed  from  God,  and  consequoitly  true,  a  mu 
^  racle  can  never  be  wrought  for  a  contrary  doc^ 
"  trine.  l*he  facts  are  therefore  as  incompatible 
**  as  the  doctrines^ 

•*  I  could  wish  your  friend  had  not  denominated 
^*  me  an  infildel  1/mter,  on  account  of  ten  or  twelve 
*>  pages  which  seem  to  him  to  have  that  tendency  i 
**  While  I  have  wtote  so  many  volumes  on  history, 
*-*  literature,  politics,  trade,  morals,  which,  in  that 
•*  particular,  at  least,  are  entirely  inoffensive.  Is  a 
*^  man  to  be  called  a  drunkard,  because  he  has  been 
<<  seen  friddled  once  in  his  lifetime  ? 

**  Having  said  so  much  to  your  friend,  who  isl 
*'  <jertairily  a  very  ingenious  man,  though  a  littlci 


ply  as  above,  "  /  never  read"  Sfc,  To  this  objection,  the' 
note  on  that  passage  is  intended  as  an  answer  ;  Whether  it 
he  a  sufficient  one  the  reader  will  judge.  In  any  event,  h6 
will,  I  persuade  myself^  dd  me  the  justice  to  own,  that  I 
have  not  weakened  my  adversary's  plea  by  my  manner  of 
stating  it  1*0  avoid  this,  I  have  k6pt  as  dose  to  the  object 
tor's  own  words  as  I  could  properly,  without  naming  and 
quoting  him.  Beside  these  bbservations,  I  hardly  find  any 
thing  in  the  letter,  having  the  appearance  of  argument/ 
ivhich  affects  my  reasoning. 
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*^  too  zealous  for  a  philosopher ;  permit  me  also  the 
**  freedom  of  saying  a  word  to  yourself.  Whenever 
^  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be  in  your  company, 
'<  if  the  discourse  turned  upon  any  common  subject 
**  of  literature  or  reasoning,  I  always  parted  from 
*^  you  both  entertained  and  instructed.  But  when 
the  conversation  was  diverted  by  you  from  this 
channel  towards  the  subject  of  yoiu"  profession ; 
**  though  I  doubt  not  but  your  intentions  were 
"  very  friendly  towards  me,  I  own  I  never  received 
**  the  same  satisfaction  :  I  was  apt  to  be  tired; 
"  and  you  to  be  angry.  I  would  therefore  wish 
"  for  the  future,  wherever  my  good  fortune  throws 
"  me  in  your  way,  that  these  topics  should  be  for- 
"  bom  between  us,  I  have,  long  since,  done  with 
'*  all  inquiries  on  such  subjects,  and  am  become  in- 
"  capable  of  instruction ;  though  I  own  no  one  is 
"  more  capable  of  conveying  it  than  yourself 

"  After  having  given  you  the  liberty  of  com- 
"  municating  to  your  friend  what  part  of  this  let- 
**  ter  you  think  proper,  1  remain, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  David  Hume." 
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It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  prevent  misapprehension^  to  add,  that 
though  I  know  that  several  pieces  on  the  same  sub- 
ject have  been  published  since  the  first  edition  of 
my  Dissertation,  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  any  of  them  except  one  printed  along  with 
other  Tracts  by  the  late  learned  and  accurate  Dr 
Price.  There  is  one  in  particular  by  Dr  Farmer, 
which  I  have  oftener  than  once  inquired  about,  but 
have  not  yet  been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with. 
This,  perhaps,  is  imputable  to  the  lateness  of  my 
inquiries;  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  so  much 
engrossed  by  other  studies  at  the  time  of  its  first 
appearing,  that  I  did  not  think  of  reading  more  on 
that  article,  till  an  application  to  myself  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Dissertation,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  consulting  what  may  have  been  written  by  learn- 
ed men  on  the  subject  posterior  to  the  first  edi- 
tion. From  some  other  works  I  have  read  of  Dr 
Farmer's,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  piece 
alluded  to  is  both  ingenious  and  acute ;  and  from 
sonie  account  of  it,  which  I  remember  to  have 
perused  in  a  Review,  I  have  ground  to  suspect  that 
liis  principles  and  mine  on  that  subject  do  not  in 
.all  things  correspond.     At  the  same  time,  I  recol- 
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lect  to  have  thought,  "when  reading  the  account^ 
that,  on  some  points,  the  difference  between  us  was 
more  in  expression  than  in  sentiment.  My  only 
reason  for  mentioning  this  circumstance  here,  is  to 
prevent  the  misconstruction  of  my  silence  in  regard 
to  him,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
whose  sentiments  may  either  coincide  with  mine, 
or  stand  in  opposition  to  them.  My  silence  in 
such  cases  proceeds  neither  from  contempt  nor  from 
policy.  They  will  come  nearer  the  truth,  and  do 
me  more  justice,  who  shall  ascribe  it  to  ignorance. 
I  shall  only  add,  with  respect  to  the  gentleman 
who  did  me  the  honour  to  translate  my  Disserta- 
tion into  French,  that  though,  upon  the  whole,  he 
has  acquitted  himself  admirably  of  the  task  he  had 
undertaken,  and  has,  in  many  things,  improved  up- 
on his  original,  there  are  a  few  places  in  which  he 
seems  not  perfectly  to  have  apprehended  my  mean- 
ing. The  cause  of  his  mistake  I  find  to  have  some- 
times been  an  ambiguity  or  obscurity  in  the  Eng- 
lish expression  I  had  employed.  In  such  cases  I 
have  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fault  in  this  edi- 
tion, and  give  to  the  diction  all  the  perspicuity  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  quality  in  style  more  important, 
whatever  be  the  subject ;  but  in  argumentative  writ- 
ings it  is  indispensable. 
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V^HKiSTiANiTY,"  it  has  been  said,  •*  is  not 
founded  in  argument."  If  it  were  only  meant  by: 
these  words,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  could  not, 
by  the  single  aid  of  reascming,  produce  its  full  ef-^ 
feet  upon  the  heart ;  every  true  Christian  would 
chearfiilly  subscribe  to  them.  No  arguments,  un*' 
accompanied  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
can  convert  the  soul  from  sin  to  GoA ;  though  even, 
to  such  conversion,  arguments  are,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit,  rendered  subservient.  Again,  if  we 
were  to  understand,  by  this  aphorism,  that  the 
principles  of  our  religion  could  never  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  natural  and  unassisted  faculties  of 
man ;  this  position,  I  presume,  would  be  as  little 
disputed  as  the  former.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  colour  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  it  ia 
intended  to  insinuate,  that  those  principles,  from 
their  very  nature,  can  admit  no  rational  evidence  of 
their  truth,  (and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  mean-^ 
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ing  which  can  avail  our  antagonists),  the  gospel,  as 
well  as  common  sense,  loudly  reclaims  against  it. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  our  re- 
ligion, often  argued,  both  with  his  disciples  and 
with  his  adversiaiies,^  us  with  reasonable  men,  on  the 
principles  of  reason.  VVithout  this  faculty,  he  well 
knew,  they  could  not  be  susceptible  either  of  re- 
ligion or  of  law.  He  argued  from  prophecy,  and 
the  conformity  of  the  eveiilto  the  prediction  *. 
He  argued  from  the  testimony  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  pro- 
phet fi  He  argued  from  the  miracles  which  he 
luitisielf  performed  ^,  as  unco'utroyertible  evidences, 
that  GbA  Almighty  operated  by  him,  and  had  sent 
him./  He  expostulates  with: his  enemies,  for  not 
using^^  their  reason  on  this  mibject.  Why,  says  he, 
even  qftfourseives^  J^^^  ye  "^t  what  is  right  ?  § 
In  like  inanner  we  are  called  upon  by  the  apostles 
of  otdr  Lord,'  to  act  the  ^Bxt^fwise  men,  anA  judge 
impartially  of  tc^a^  they  say  ||.  Those  who  do  so^ 
are  highly  (Amended  for  the  candour  and  pru- 
dence' they  discover  in  an  affaiir  of  so  great  conse- 
qtienee  ♦♦.  We  are  even  commanded,  to  be  aU 
waps  veiDbdy  to  give*  an  ansiver  to  every  man  that 
askethna  a  reason  of  am  hopeff;  in  meekness  to 
instruct  them  that  oppose  themselves  %% ;  and  ear^ 

•  Luk^  xxiv.  25.  &&  John  y.  Sg.  ^  46.    t  John  v.  32.  &  S3. 
t  John  V.  36.  X.  25.  37>,38.  xiv.  10. 11.   §  Luke  xii.  57. 
II  1  Con  X- 15.         ••  Acte  xvii.  11-       ft  1  Peter  iii.  15. 
tt  ^  I'im.  iL  25. 
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nestly  to  contend  for  thefo^ith  which  was  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints  *.  God  has  neither,  in  na^ 
tural  nor  in  revealed  religion,  left  himself  witheut 
witness ;  but  has  in  both  given  moral  and  external 
evidence,  sufficient  to  convince  the  impartial,  to  si- 
lence the  gainsayer,  and  to  render  inexcusable  the 
atheist  and  the  unbeliever.  This  evidence  it  is  our 
duty  to  aj;tend  to,  and  candidly  to  examine.  We 
must  prove  aU  things,  as  we  are  expressly  enjoined 
in  holy  writ,  if  we  would  ever  hope  to  hold  foM 
that  which  is  good  f . 

T^us  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise,  not  to 
serve  as  an  apology  for  the  design  of  this  tract,  (the 
design  surely  needs  no  apology,  whatever  the  world 
may  judge  of  the  execution),  but  to  expose  the  shal- 
lowuj^  of  that  pretext,  under  which  the  advocates 
for  infidelity,  in  this  age,  commonly  take  shelter. 
Whilst  therefore  we  enforce  an  argument,  which, 
in  support  of  our  religion,  was  so  frequently  insist- 
ed on  by  its  divine  founder,  we  will  not  dread  the 
reproachful  titles  o£  dangerous  Jriends,  or  disguis- 
ed enemies  of  revelation.  Such  are  the  titles,  which 
the  writer,  whose  sentiments  I  propose  in  these  pa- 
pers to  canvass,  has  bestowed  on  his  antagonists  j: ; 
not,  I  believe,  through  malice  against  them,  but  as 
a  sort  of  excuse  for  himself,  or  at  least  a  handle  for 
introducing  a  very  strange  and  unmeaning  compli- 
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ment  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  after  a  very 
bold  attempt  to  undermine  it.  We  will  however 
do  him  the  justice  to  own,  that  he  hath  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  retort  the  charge.  No  intelligent 
person,  who  hath  carefully  perused  the  Essay  on 
Miracles^  wiir  impute  to  the  author  either  of  those 
ignominious  characters. 

My  primary  intention  in  undertaking  an  answer 
to  the  aforesaid  essay,  hath  invariably  been  to  con- 
tribute all  in  my  power  to  the  defence  of  a  religiony 
which  I  esteem  the  greatest  blessing  conferred  by 
Heaven  on  the  sons  of  men.     It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  secondary  motive  of  considerable  weight,  to 
vindicate  philosophy ^  at  least  that  most  important 
branch  of  it  which  ascertains  the  rules  of  reasoning, 
from  those  absurd  consequences  which  this  author'i^ 
theory  naturally  leads  us  to.    The  theme  is  arduous. 
The  adversary^  is  both  subtle  and  powerful.     With 
such  an  adversary,  I  should  on  very  unequal  terms 
enter  the  lists,  had  I  not  the  advantage  of  being  on 
the  side  of  truth.     And  an  eminent  advantage  this 
doubtless  is.     It  requires  but  moderate  abilities  to 
speak  in  defence  of  a  good  cause.     A  good  cause^ 
demands  but  a  distiact  exposition,  and  a  fair  hear- 
ing;  and  we  may  say,  with  great  propriety,  it  will 
speak  for  itself.    But  to  adorn  error  vnth  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the- 
better  reason,  requires  all  the  arts  of  ingenuity  and 
invention;  arts  in  which  few  or  none  have  been 
more  expert  than  Mr  Hume.     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that,  on  some  occasions,  he  has  so  applied 
them. 


DISSERTATION 

ON 

MIRACLES, 


PART  I. 

MIRACLES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  PROOF  FROM  TESTI- 
MONY, AND  RELIGIOUS  MIRACLES  ARE  NOT 
LESS  CAPABLE  OF  THIS  EVIDENCE  THAN 
OTHERS. 

SECTION  I. 

Mr  Hume's  favourite  argument  is  founded  on  a 
false  hypothesis. 

XT  is  not  the  aim  of  this  author  to  evince,  that  mi- 
racles,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  not  be  a  suffici- 
ent evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  His  design  is 
solely  to  prove  that  miracles  whiiph  have  not  been  the 
objects  of  our  own  senses,  at  least  such  as  are  said  ta 
have  been  performed  in  attestation  of  any  religious 
system,  cannot  reasonably  be  admitted  by  us,  or 
believed  on  the  testimony  of  others.  ^  A  miracle,* 
says,  he,  *  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  i& 
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*  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  argu- 
'  ment  *.'     Again,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  essay, 

*  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony  for 

*  any  kind  of  miracle  can  ever  possibly  amount  to  a 

*  probability,  much  less  to  a  proof  f.'  Here  he  con- 
cludes against  all  miracles.  "  *  Any  kind  of  miracle' 
are  his  express  words.  He  seems  however  immedi- 
ately sensible,  that,  in  asserting  this,  he  has  gone 
too  far ;  and  therefore,  in  the  end  of  the  same  para- 
graph, retracts  part  of  what  he  had  advanced  in  the 
beginning.     *  We  may  establish  it  as  a  maxim,  that 

*  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force,  as  to 
^  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for 
'  any  system  of  religion.'  In  the  note  on  this  pas- 
sage,  he  has  these  words.     '  I  beg  the  limitation 

*  here  made,  may  be  remarked,  when  I  say,  that  a 

*  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the  fbund- 

*  ation  of  a  system  of  religion.    For  I  own  that 

*  otherwise  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  viola- 
'  tions  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind, 

*  as  to-^mit  of  proof  from  human  testimony.' 

So  much  for  that  cardinal  point,  which  the  essa3dst 
labanxs  so  strenuously  to  evince ;  and  which  if  true, 
will  not  only  be  subrersive  of  revelation;  as  received 
by  ufl^  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  and  prophets, 
and  niartyrs ;  but  will  directly  lead  to  this  general 
oonchision:  *  That  it  is.  impossible  for  God  Al- 

*  mighty  to  give  a  revelation,  attended  with  such 

!        ■  ■    '        I  I  I    ...     ■  .,1  ,     ■ 
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*  evidence,  that  it  can  be  reasonably  believed  in  af- 

*  ter-ages,  or  even  in  the  same  age,  by  any  person 
*■  who  hath  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  miracles, 
«  by  which  it  is  supported.' 

Now,  by  what  wonderfiil  process  of  reasoning  is 
this  strange  conclusion*  made  out  ?  Several  topics 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  by  this  subtle 
disputant.  Among  these  there  is  one  principal  ar- 
gument^  which  he  is  at  great  pains  to  set  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Here  indeed  he  claims  a  parti- 
cular^ iooncem,  having^  discovered  it  himself.  His 
title  to  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness to  controvert ;  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  its  importance.  To  this  end  I 
shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  the  unanswerable 
argument,  as  he  flatters  himself  it  will  be  found; 
takitig  the  freedom,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  compen- 
dize  the  reasoning,  and  to  omit  whatever  is  said 
merely  for  illustration.  To  do  otherwise  would  lay 
me  under  the  necessity  of  transcribing  the  greater 
part  of  the  essay. 

*  Experience,'  says  he,  Ms  our  only  guide  in  rea- 

*  soning  concerning  matters  of  fact  *.  Experience 
^  is  in  some  things  variable,  in- some  things  uniform. 
'  A  variable  experience  gives  rise  only  to  probabili- 

*  ty ;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  proof  f. 
^  Probability  always  supposes  an  opposition  of  ex- 
^  periments  and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is 

•  Page  174.  t  Page  175, 176. 
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found  to  overbalance  the  other,  and  to  produce  a 
degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the  superiority. 
In  such  cases  we  must  balance  the  opposite  experi- 
ments,  and  deduct  the  lesser  number  from  the 
greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  forc^  of  the 
superior  evidence*.  Our  belief  or  assurance  of 
any  fact,  from  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  is  deri- 
J  60m  n.  other  prindpleuL  experience;  «^ 
is,  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  human  testi- 
mony, and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the 
reports  of  witnesses  f .  Now  if  the  fact  attested 
partakes  of  the  marvellous,  if  it  is  such  as  has  sel- 
dom fallen  under  our  observation,  here  is  a  con- 
test of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which  the  one 
destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and 
the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the 
force  which  remains.^  The  very  same  principle  of 
experience,  which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  assur- 
ance, in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also, 
in  this  case,  another  degree  of  assurance,  against 
the  fact  which  they  endeavour  to  establish ;  from 
which  contradiction,  there  necessarily  arises  a 
counterpoise,  and  mutual  destruction  of  belief  and 
authority  |.  Further,  if  the  fact  afiirmed  by  the 
witnesses,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is 
really  miraculous ;  if  besides,  the  testimony  con- 
sidered apart  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire 
proof,  in  that  case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of 

•  Page  176.  t  Ibid.  %  Page  179- 
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which  the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still  with  a 
diminution  of  its  force,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
antagonist.  A  mirade  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experi- 
ence has  estabKshed  these  laws,  the  proof  against 
a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire,  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined  *.  And  if  so,  it  is  an  undeni- 
able consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by 
any  proof  whatever  from  testimony.  A  miracle 
therefore,  however  attested,  can  never  be  rendered 
credible,  even  in  the  lowest  degree.'  This,  in  my 
apprehension,  is  the  sum  of  the  argument,  on  which 
my  ingenious  opponent  rests  the  strength  of  his 
cause. 

In  answer  to  this  I  propose  first  to  prove,  that 
the  whole  is  built  upon  a  false  hypothesis.  That 
the  evidence  of  testimony  is  derived  solely  from  ex- 
perience, which  seems  to  be  an  axiom  of  this  writer, 
is  at  least  not  so  incontestible  a  truth  as  he  supposes 
it ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural 
and  original  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience, wiD,  I  imagine,  easily  be  evinced.  For 
this  purpose  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  earliest 
assent,  which  is  given  to  testimony  by  children, 
and  whi^h  is  previous  to  all  experience,  is  in  fact 
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the  most  unlimited;  that9.by^a  gradual  experience 
of  mankind,  it  is  gradually  contracted,  and  reduced 
to  narrower  bounds*  To  say  therefore  that  our  dif- 
fidence in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  is 
more  philosophical,  because  more  consonant  to  truth, 
than  to  say  that  our  faith  in  testiniony  has  thiis 
foundation.  Accordingly  youth„  which  i6  inexperi- 
enced, is  credulous ;  age,  on  the  contrary,  is  dis- 
trustful. Exactly  the  reverse  would  be  the  case, 
were  this  author's  doctrine  just. 

Perhaps  it  wiU  be  said.  If  experience  is  allowed 
to  be  the  only  measure  of  a  logical  or  reasonable 
fiiith  in  testimony,  the  question.  Whether  the  in-' 
fiuence  of  testimony  on  belief ^  he  original  of  de- 
rived f  if  it  be  not  entirely  verbal,  is  at  least  of  no 
importance  in  the  present  controversy.  But  I  main* 
tain  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  difference 
between  us  is  by  no  means  so  inconsiderable,  as  to 
a  careless  view  it  may  appear.  According  to  his 
phUosophy,  the  presumption  is  against  the  testi- 
mony,  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  there 
is  not  the  smallest  presumption  in  its  favour,  till 
properly  supported  by  experience.  According  to 
the  explication  given  above,  there  is  the  strongest 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  testimony,  till  properly 
refuted  by  experience. 

:  If  it  be  objected  by  the  author,  that  such  a  faith 
in  testimony  as  is  prior  to  experience,  must  be 
unreasonable  and  unphilosophical,  because  unac- 
countable ;  I  should  reply,.that  there  are,  a^id  must 
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be,  in  human  nature,  some  original  grounds  of  be- 
lief, beyond  which  our  researches  cannot  proceed, 
and. of  which  therefore  it  is  vain  to  attempt  a  ra- 
tional account.  I  should  desire  the  objector  to  give 
a  reasonable  account  of  his  faith  in  this  principle, 
that  similar  causes  always  prod/uce  similar  effects  ; 
or  in  this,  that  the  course  of  nature  will  he  the 
same  to-morroWy  that  it  was  yesterday ^  and  is  to- 
day :  Principles,  which  he  himself  acknowledges^ 
are  neither  intuitively  evident,  nor  deduced  from 
premisses ;  and  which  nevertheless  we  are  under  a 
necessity  of  presupposing,  in  all  our  reasoning  from 
experience  ^.  I  should  desire  him  to  give  a  reason- 
able account  of  his  faith  in  the  clearest  informations 
of  his  memory,  wl^ich  he  will  find  it  alike  impossi- 
ble either  to  doubt,  or  to  explain.  Indeed  memory 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  experience,  that 
testimony  does.  Certain  it  is  that  the  defects  and 
misrepresentations  of  memory  are  often  corrected  by 
experience.  Yet  should  any  person  hence  infer, 
that  memory  derives  all  its  evidence  from  experi- 
ence, he  would  fall  into  a  manifest  absurdity.  For, 
on  the  conWary,  experience  derives  its  origin  solely 
from  memory,  and  is  nothing  else  but  the  general 
maxims  or  conclusions,  we  have  formed,  from  the 
comparison  of  particular  facts  remembered.  If  we 
had  not  previously  given  an  implicit  faith  to  me- 
mory, we  had  never  been  able  to  acquire  experience. 
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When  therefore  we  say  that  memory,  which  gives 
birth  to  experience,  may  nevertheless,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  corrected  by  experience,  no  more  is  im- 
plied,  but  that  the  inferences,  formed  from  the  most 
lively  and  perspicuous  reports  of  memory,  some- 
times serve  to  rectify  the  mistakes  which  arise  from 
such  reports  of  this  faculty,  as  are  most  languid  and 
confused.  Thus  memory,  in  these  instances,  may 
be  said  to  c(»Tect  itself  The  case  is  often  much 
the  same  with  experience  and  testimony,  as  will  ap- 
pear more  clearly  in  the  second  section,  where  I 
shall  consider  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  experience^ 
as  used  by  this  author. 

But  how,  says  Mr  Hume,  is  testimony  then  to 
be  reftited  ?  Principally  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
ways  \—firsU  and  most  directly.  By  contradictory  ^ 
testimony ;  that  is,  when  an  equal  or  greater  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  equally  or  more  credible,  attest  the 
contrary :  secondly^  By  such  evidence,  either  of  the 
incapacity  or  of  the  bad  character  of  the  witnesses, 
as  is  sufficient  to  discredit  them.  What,  rejoins 
my  antagonist,  cannot  then  testimony  be  confuted . 
by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  fact  attested? 
Has  this  consideration  no  weight  at  all  ?  That  this 
consideration  has  no  weight  at  all,  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  maintain ;  that  by  itself  it  can  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  amount  to  a  refutation  against  ample 
and  unexceptionable  testimony,  I  hope  to  make  ex- 
tremely plain.     Who  has  ever  denied,  that  the  un- 
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commonness  of  an  event  related,  is  a  presumption 
against  its  reality ;  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  tendency,  which,  experience  teaches  us,  and  this 
author  has  observed,  some  people  have  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  the  love  of  wonder  *  ?  The  question  only 
is.  How  far  does  this  presumption  extend  ?  In  the 
extent  which  Mr  Hume  has  assigned  it,  he  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  limits  of  nature,  and  conse* 
quently  of  all  just  reasoning. 

In  his  opinion,  *  When  the  fact  attested  is  such 
^  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  observation,  there 
'  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which 
^  the  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes, 
'  and  the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind, 
*  by  the  force  which  remains  f.' — There  is  a  metar 
physical,  I  had  almost  said,  a  magical  balance  and 
arithmetic^  for  the  weighing  and  subtracting  of  ^ 
evidence,  to  which  he  frequently  recurs,  and  with 
which  he  seems  to  fancy  he  can  perfonn  wondew. 
I  wish  he  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  teadt- 
ing  us  how  these  rare  inventions  must  be  used. 
When  a  writer  of  genius  and  elocution  expresses 
himself  in  general  terms,  he  will  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  give  a  plausible  appearance  to  things  ibe 
most  unintelligible  in  nature.  Such  sometimes**  is 
this  author^s  way  of  writing.  In  the  instance  b^ 
fore  us,  he  is  particularly  happy  in  his  choice  of  me- 
taphors.    They  are  such  as  are  naturally  adapted 

*  Page  184.  f  Page  179- 
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to  prepossess  a  reader  in  his  favour.  What  candid 
person  can  think  of  suspecting  the  impartiality  of 
an  inquirer,  who  is  for  weighing  in  the  scales  of 
reason,  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  ?  Who  can 
suspect  his  exactness  who  determines  every  thing 
by  a  numerical  competition  f  Hence  it  is,  that  to 
a  superficial  view  his  reasoning  appears  scarcely  in- 
ferior^  to  demonstration ;  but,  when  narrowly  can- 
vassed, it  is  impracticable  to  find  an  application,  of 
which,  in  a  consistency  with  good  sense,  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

In  confirmation  of  the  remark  just  now  made,  let 
,U8  try  how  his  manner  of  arguing  on  this  point  can 
be  iapplied  to  a  particular  instance.  For  this  pur- 
•pdse  I  make  the  following  supposition.  I  have 
Jived  for  some  years  near  a  ferry.  It  consists  with 
my^  knowledge,  that  the  passage-boat  has  a  thousand 
tifoes  crossed  the  river,  and  as  many  times  returned 
safe.  An  uiiknown  man,  whom  I  have  just  now 
niety  tells  me,  in  a  serious  manner,  that  it  is  lost ; 
4ttid  affirms,  that  he  himself,  standing  on  the  bank, 
was  a  spectator  of  the  scene;  that  he  saw  the  pas- 
sengers carried  down  the  stream,  and  the  boat  over- 
whelmed. No  person,  who  is  influenced  in  his 
judgment  of  things,  not  by  philolsophical  subtilties, 
but  by  common  sense,  a  much  surer  guide,  will 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  in  such  a  testimony  I  have 
probable  evidence  of  the  fact  asserted.  But  if  leav- 
ing common  sense,  I  shall  recur  to  metaphysics,  and 
submit  to  be  tutored  in  my  way  of  judging  by  the 
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essayist,  he  will  remind  me,  "  that  there  is  here  a 
'  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  which  the 
'  one  destroys  the  other,  as  far  as  its  force  goes,  and 

*  the  superior  caii  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the 

*  jfofce^  which  remains.'  I  am  warned,  that  '  the 
^  very  same  principle  of  experience,  which  give» 

*  me  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  in  the  testimony 
^  of  the  witness,  gives  me  also,  in  this  case,  another 
'  degree  of  assurance,  against  the  fact,  which  he 
'  endeavours  to  establish,  from  which  coixtradiction 
^theire' arises  a  qounterpoise,  and  mutual  destruc- 

*  tioH  of  belief  and  authority^.'  Well,  1  would 
know  the  truth,  if  possible;  and  that  I  may  con- 
dude  fairly  and  philosophically,  how  must  I  balance 
the^e  opposite  experiences,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
term  them  ?  Must  I  set  the  thousand,  or  rather  the 
two  thousand  instances  of  the  one  side,  against  the 
single  instance  of  the  other  ?  In  that  case,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  I  have  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  de- 
grees of  evidence,  that  my  information  is  false.  Or  is 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  credible,  that  the 
single  instance  have  two  thousand  times  as  much  evi- 
dence, as  any  of  the  opposite  instances,  supposing 
them  equal  among  themselves ;  or  supposing  them 
unequal,  as  much  as  all  the  two  thousand  put  to- 
gether, that  there  may  be  at  least  an  equilibrium  ? 
This  is  impossible.  I  had  for  some  of  those  instances, 
the  evidence  of  sense,  which  hardly  any  testimony  can 

*  Page  17f>. 
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equal,  much  less  exceed.  Once  more,  must  the 
evidence  I  have  of  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  be  a 
lull  equivalent  to  the  two  thousand  instances,  which 
<)ppese  the  fact  attested?  By  the  suppo^tion,  I 
have  no  positive  evidence  for  or  against  his  veracity 
he  being  a  person  whom  I  never  saw  before.  '  Yet 
if  none  of  these  be  the  balancing,  which  the  essay- 
writer  means,  I  despair  of  being  able  to  discover  his^ 
meaning. 

Is  then  so  weak  a  proof  from  testimony  incapable 
of  being  refuted  ?  I  am  £ir  from  thinking  so ;  though 
even  so  weak  a  proof  could  not  be  overturned  by 
such  a  contrary  experience.  How  then  may  it  be 
overturned  ?  First,  by  contradictory  testimony. 
Going  homewards  I  meet  another  person,,  whom  I 
know  as  little  as  I  did  the  former ;  finding  that  he 
comes  from  the  ferry,  I  ask  him  concerning  the 
truth  of  the  repcwrt.  He  affirms,  that  the  whole  is 
a  fiction  ;  that  he  saw  the  boat,  and  all  is  it,  come 
safe  to  land.^  This  would  do  more  to  turn  the  scale, 
than  fiflty  thousand  such  contrary  instances,  as  were 
supposed.  Yet  this  would  not  remove  suspicion. 
Ifideed,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  matter  abstractly, 
one-  would  think,  that  all  suspicion  would  be  remo- 
ved, that  the  two  opposite  testimonies  would  destroy 
each  other,  and  leave  the  mind  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  its  former  experience,  in  the  same  state 
as  if  neither  testimony  had  been  given.  But  this 
is  bv  no  means  consonant  to  fact.  When  once 
testimonies  are  introduced,  former  experience  is  ge- 
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neraUy  of  no  account  in  the  reckoning;  it  is  but 
like  the  dust  of  the  balance,  which  hath  not  any 
sensible  effect  upon  the  scales.  The  mind  hangs  in 
suspence  between  the  two  contrary  declarations,  and 
considers  it  as  one  to  one,  or  equal  in  probability, 
that  the  report  is  true,  or  that  it  is  false.  After- 
wards a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  confirm  the 
declaration  of  the  second ;  I  am  then  quite  at  ease. 
Is  this  the  only  effectual  way  of  confuting  false 
testimony  ?  No.  I  suppose  again^  that  instead  of 
meeting  with  any  person  who  can  inform  me  con- 
cerning the  fact,  I  get  from  some,  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  witness,  information  concerning  his 
character.  They  tell  me,  he  is  notorious  for  lying ; 
and  that  his  lies  are  commonly  forged,  not  with  a 
view  to  interest,  but  merely  to  gratify  a  malicious 
pleasure,  which  he  takes  in  farming  strangers. 
This,  though  not  so  direct  a  refutation  as  the  for- 
mer, will  be  sufficient  to  discredit  his  report.  In  the 
former,  where  there  is  testimony  contradicting  testi- 
mony, the  author's  metaphor  of  a  balance  may  be 
used  with  propriety.  The  things  weighed  are  ho- 
mogeneal :  And  when  contradictory  evidences  are 
presented  to  the  mind,  tending  to  prove  positions 
which  cannot  be  both  true,  the  mind  must  decide 
on  the  comparative  strength  of  the  opposite  evidences, 
before  it  yield  to  either. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  the  supposition  first  made  ? 
By  no  means.  The  two  thousand  instances  former- 
ly known,  and  the  single  instance  attested,  as  they 
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relate  to  different  fucts,  though  of  a  contrary  natiife 
are  not  contradictory.    There  is  no  ih'tonsistency 
in  believing  both.    There  is  no  inconsistency  in  re- 
ceiving the  last  on  weaker  evidence,  (if  it  be  suffici- 
ent evidence),  not  only  than  all  the  former  together, 
but  even  than  any  of  them  singly.    Will  it  be  said, 
that  though  the  former  instances  are  not  themselves 
contradictory  to  the  fact  recently  attested,  they  leid 
to  a  conclusion  that  is  contradictory  ?  I  answer^  It 
is  true,  that  the  experienced  frequency  of  the  con- 
junction of  any  two  events,  leads  the  mind  to  infer 
a  similar  conjunction  in  time  to  come.     But  let  it 
at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  that  no  man  consi* 
ders  this  inference,  as  having  equal  evidence  with 
any  one  of  those  past  events,  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, and  for  the  belief  of  which  we  have  had  suffici- 
ent testimony.     Before  then  the  method  recom- 
mended by  this  author  can  turn  to  any  account^  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  compute  and  detaroine, 
with  precision,  how  many  hundreds,  how  many  thou- 
sands, I  might  say  how  many  myriads  of  instances, 
will  confer  such  evidence  on  the  conclusion  founded 
on  them,  as  will  prove  an  equipoise  for  the  testi- 
mony of  one  ocular  witness,  a  man  of  probity,  in  a 
case  of  which  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  competent  judge.  ^ 

There  is  in  arithmetic  a  rule  called  reduction, 
by  which  numbers  of  different  denominations  are 
brought  to  the  same  denomination.  If  this  ingeni- 
rous  author  shall  invent  a  rule  in  logic^  analogous  to 
ithis,  for  reducing  different  classes  of  evidence  to  the 
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sapie  dass,  he  will  bless  th6  world  with  a  most  iiii<* 
p(»tant  discovery.  Then  indeed  he  will  hate  the 
honour  to  establish  an  everlasting  peace  in  the  re- 
public of  letters ;  then  we  shall  have  the  happiness 
to  see  controversy  of  every  kind,  theological,  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  receive  its  mortal  wound:  for 
though,  in  every  question,  we  could  not  even  then 
d^tarmine,  with  certainty,  on  which  side  the  truth 
lay,  we  could  always  determine  (and  that  is  the  ut- 
most the  nature  of  the  thing  admits)  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  geometry  and  algebra  can  afford,  on 
which  side  the  probabiUty  lay,  and  in  what  degree. 
But  till  this  metaphysical  redtcction  be  discovered, 
it  will  be  impossible,  where  the  evidences  are  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  to  asectain  by  subtraction  the  supe- 
rior evidence.  We  would  not  but  esteem  him  a 
novice  in  arithmetic,  who  being  asked,  whether  se- 
ven pounds  or  elevenpence  make  the  greater  sum, 
and  what  is  the  difference  ?  should,  by  attending 
isolely  to  the  numbers,  and  overlooking  the  value, 
.conclude  that  elevenpence  were  the  greater,  and 
that;  it  exceeded  the  other  by  four.  Must  we  not 
he  equal  novices  in  reasoning,  if  we  follow  the  same 
method?  Must  we  not  fall  into  as  great  blunders? 
Of  as  little  significancy  do  we  find  the  balance.  Is 
the. value  of  things  heterogeneal  to  be  determined 
merely  by  weight  ?  Shall  silver  be  weighied  against 
lead,  or  copper  against  iron?  If,  in  exchange  for  a 
piece  of  gold,  I  were  offered  some  counters  of  baser 
metal,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  till  I  know  the  com- 
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parative  value  of  the  metals,  in  vain  shall  I  attempt 
to  find  what  is  equivalent,  by  the  assistance  eithar 
of  scales  or  of  arithmetic  ? 

It  is  an  excellent  observation,  and  much  to  the 
purpose,  which  the  late  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of 
Durham,  in  his  admirable  performance  on  the  ana- 
logy  qS  religion  to  the  course  of  nature,  hath  made 
on  this  subject.  *  There  is  a  very  strong  presump- 
'  tion,'  says  he,  ^  against  the  most  ordinary  facts  be- 

*  fore  the  proof  of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by 
'  almost  any  proof.   There  is  a  presumption  of  mil- 

*  lions  to  one  against  the  story  of  Caesar,  or  of  any 

*  other  man.  For  suppose  a  number  of  common 
'  facts,  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of  which  one  had 

*  no  kind  of  proo^  should  happen  to  come  into  one's 

*  thoughts,  every  one  would,  without  any  possible 
'  doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  false.    The  like  may 

*  be  said  of  a  single  common  fact  *.'  What  then, 
I  may  subjoin,  shall  be  said  of  an  uncommon 
fact  ?  And  that  an  uncommon  &ct  may  be  proved 
by  testimony,  has  not  yet  been  made  a  question. 
But,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  observation  above 
cited,  suppose,  first,  one  at  random  mentions,  that 
at  such  an  hour,  of  such  a  day,  in  such  a  part  of  the 
heavens,  a  comet  wiU  appear ;  the  conclusion  from 
experience  would  not  be  as  millions,  but  as  infinite 
to  one,  that  the  proposition  is  false.  Instead  of 
this,  suppose  you  have  the  testimony  of  but  one 

•  Part  ii.  chap.  2.  §.  3. 
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ocular  witness,  a  man  of  int^rity,  and  skilled  in 
astronomy,  that  at  such  an  hour,  of  such  a  day,  in 
sudi  a  part  of  the  heavens,  a  comet  did  appear ;  you 
will  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  give  him  credit. 
Yet  all  the  presumption  that  was  i^ainst  the  truth 
of  the  first  supposition,  though  almost  as  strong: 
evidence  as  experience  can  afford,  was  also  against 
the  truth  of  the  second,  before  it  was  thus  at- 
tested. 

Is  it  necessary  to  urge  further,  in  support  of  this 
doctrine,  that  as  the  water  in  the  canal  cannot  be 
made  to  rise  higher  than  the  fountain  whence  it 
flows,  so  it  is  impossible,  that  the  evidence  of  testi- 
mony^  if  it  proceeded  from  experience,  should  ever 
exeeed  that  of  experience,  which  is  its  source?  Yet 
that  it  greatly  exceeds  this  evidence,  appears  not 
only  from  what  has  been  observed  already,  but  still 
more  from  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in 
the  sequel.    One  may  safely  affirm,  that  no  con- 
ceivable conclusion  from  experience,   can  possess 
stronger  evidence,  than  that  which  ascertains  us  of 
the  regular  succession  and  duration  of  day  and  night. 
The  reason  is,  the  instances  on  which  this  experi- 
ence is  founded^  are  both  without  number  and  with- 
out exception.    Yet  even  this  conclusion,  the  author 
admits,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  third  section,  may,  in 
a  particular  instance,  not  only  be  surmounted,  but 
even  annihilated  by  testimony. 

Lastly,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  immediate 
conclusion  from  experience  is  always  general^  and 
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ni]i94liU8 :  *  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  Batnre.' 
^ .  Such  an  event  may  reasonably  be  expectedf  where 
*  all  the  circumstances  are  entirely  similar/  But 
when  we  descend  to  particulars,  the  conclusion  be- 
comes weaker,  being  more  indirect  For  though 
all  the  known  circumstances  be  similar,  all  the  oc- 
ttud  circumstances  may  not  be  similar;  nor  is  it 
possible  in  any  case  to  be  assured  (our  knowledge 
of  things  being  at  best  but  superficial)  that  all  the 
actual  circumstances  are  known  to  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  direct  conclusion  from  testimony  is  al- 
ways particular y  and  runs  thus :  *  This  is  the  fatt 
*■  in  such  an  individual  instance.'  The  remark  now 
made  will  serve  both  to  throw  light- on  some  of  the 
preceding  observations,  and  to  indicate  4he  pro^^ 
sphere  of  each  species  of  evidence.  Eaypertenceoi 
the  past  is  the  only  rule  whereby  we  can  judge  con- 
cerning the  future:  And  as  when  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  or  even  of  the  stars ;  so  in  all 
cases  where  we  have  no  testimony,  we  are  under  a 
nec^sity  of  recurring  to  experience,  and  of  balan- 
cing or  numbmng  contrary  observations*.     But 


*  Wherever  such  balancing  or  numbering  can  take  place^ 
the  opposite  evidences  must  be  entirely  similar.  It  will 
lately  assist  us  in  judging  of  fiuls  supported  by:  testimony ; 
for  even  where  contradictory  testimonies  come  to  be  ccmsi- 
dered^  you  will  hardly  find,  that  the  characters  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  opposite  sides  are  so  precisely  equal,  as  that 
an  arithmetical  operation  will  evolve  the  credibilityt   '^In 
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the  evidence  resulting  hence,  even  in  the  dearest 
cases,  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  weak,  compared  witii 
that  which  results  from  testimony,  that  the  strong- 
est conviction,  built  merely  on  the  former,  tnay  be 
overturned  by  the  slightest  proof  exhibited  by  ttie 
latter.    Accordingly  the  future  has,  in  all  agei^  and 

matters  of  pure  experience  it  has  often  place.    Hence  the 
txxnputations  that  have  been  made  of  the  value  of  annuities, 
insurances,  and  several  other  commercial  articles.     In  calcu« 
lations  concerning  chances,  the  degree  of  probability  may 
be  determined  with  mathematical  exactness.     I  shall  here 
take  the  liberty,  though  the  matter  be  not  essential  to  the  de- 
ngn  of  this  tract,  to  correct  an  oversight  in  the  essayist,  who 
-always  supposes,  that  where  contrary  evjdences  must  be 
liaknced^  the  probability  lies  in  the  remainder  or  surplus, 
when  the  less  number  is  subtracted  ^om  the  greater.    The 
probability  does  not  consist  in  the  surplus,  but  in  the  ratio, 
or  geometrical  proportion,  which  the  numbers  on  the  oppo^ 
site  sides  bear  to  each  other.    I  explain  myself  thus.     In 
favour  of  one  supposed  event,  there  are  100  similar  instances, 
against  it  50.    In  another  case  under  consideration^  the  fa- 
vourable instances  are  60,  and  only  1 0  unfavourable.   Though 
,  the  difference,  or  arithmetical  proportion,  which  is  50,  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  probability  is  by  no  means  equal,  as 
the  author's  way  of  reasoning  implies.    The  probability  of 
the  first  event  is  as  100  to  50,  or  2  to  1.     The  probability  of 
tlie  second  is  as  60  to  10,  or  6  to  1.    Consequently  on  com« 
paring  the  different  examples,  though  both  be  probable,  the 
second  is  thrice  as  probable  as  the  first.     I  am  sensible  that 
the  precise  degree  of  probability  is  not  entirely  determined, 
even  by  the  ratio.    There  are  other  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  requisite :   But  it  does 
not  appear  necessary,  in  the  present  inquiry,  to  enter  deeper 
into  the  subject. — See  Dr  Price's  Dissertation,  Sect.  II. 
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nations,  been  denominated  the  province  of  conjec- 
ture and  uncertainty. 

Fbom  what  has  been  said^  the  attentive  reader 
vrill  easily  discover,  that  the  author's  argument 
against  miracles,  has  not  the  least  affinity  to  the 
argument  used  by  Dr  Tillotson  against  transuh- 
stantiation,  with  which  Mr  Hume  has  introduced 
his  subject.  Let  us  hear  the  argument,  as  it  is  re- 
lated  in  the  Essay,  from  the  writings  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. *  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands/  says 
that  learned  prelate,  *  that  the  authority  either  of 
'  the  scripture  or  of  tradition,  is  foimded  merely  on 
'  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  were  eye-wil. 

*  nesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 

*  he  proved  his  divine  mission.    Our  evidence  then 

*  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  is  less  than 

*  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  senses;  because 

*  even  in  the  first  authors  of  our  religion  it  was  no 
'  greater ;  and,  it  is  evident,  it  must  diminish  in 

*  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples ;  nor  can  any 

*  one  be  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony, 

*  as  of  the  immediate  objects  of  his  senses.     But  a 

*  weaker  evidence  can  never  destroy  a  stronger; 

*  and  therefore,  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 

*  sence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  scripture,  it  were 

*  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning 

*  to  give  our  assent  to  it.  It  contradicts  sense, 
'  though  both  the  scripture  and  tradition,  on  which 
^  it  is  supposed  to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence 
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*  with  them  as  sense,  when  they  are  considered 

*  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are  not  brought 

*  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the  immediate 

*  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *.'  That  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  is  less  than  the  evidence  of 
sense^  is  undeniable. — -Sense  is  the  source  of  that 
evideniee,  which  is  first  transferred  to  the  Tnemory 
of  the  individual,  as  to  a  general  reservoir,  and 
thence  transmitted  to  others  by  the  channel  of  tes^ 
timmy.  That  the  original  evidence  can  never  g^m 
any  thing,  but  must  lose,  by  the  transmission,  is 
beyond  dispute.  What  has  been  rightly  percdv<A 
may  be  misremembered ;  what  is  rightly  remember- 
ed  may,  through  incapacity,  or  through  iU  iafen. 
tion,  be  misreported ;  and  what  is  rightly  reportied 
may  be  misimderstood.  In  any  of  these  four  w^]![|^ 
therefore,  either  by  defect  of  memory,  of  elocution, 
or  of  veracity  in  the  relator,  or  by  misapprehen^Qli 
in  the  hearer,  there  is  a  chance,  that  the  truth,  r^r 
ceived  by  the  informati(m  of  the  senses,  may. b^ 
misrepresented  or  mistaken ;  now  every  such  chapce 
occasions  a  real  diminution  of  the  evidence.  That 
the  sacramental  elements  are  bread  and  wine,  not 
flesh  and  blood,  our  sight  and  touch  and  taste  a^d 
smell  concur  in  testifying.  If  these  senses  are  not 
to  be  credited,  the  apostles  themselves  could  not 
have  evidence  of  the  mission  of  their  master.  For 
the  greatest  external  evidence  they  had,  or  could 

*  Page  173,  174. 
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have»  of  his  mission,  was  that  which  their  senses 
gave  them^  of  the  reality  of  his  miracles.  But 
whatever  strength  there  is  in  this  argument,  with 
regard  to  the  apostles,  the  argument,  with  regard 
to  us^  who,  for  those  miracles,  have  only  the  evi- 
dence, not  of  our  own  senses,  but  of  their  testimony, 
is  incomparably  stronger.  In  their  case,  it  is  sens^ 
contradicting  sense ;  iu  ours,  it  is  sense  contradict- 
ing testimony.  But  what  relation  has  this  to  the 
author's  argument  ?  None  at  all.  Testimony,  it 
is  acknowledged,  is  a  weaker  evidence  than  sense. 
But-  it  has  been  already  evinced,  that  its  evidence 
for  particular  facts  is  infinitely  stronger  than  that 
whidi  the  general  conclusions  from  experience  can 
affi^d  us:  Testimony  holds  directly  of  memory 
a^d  'sense.  Whatever  is  duly  attested  must  be  rcr 
m:etnb6red  by  the  witness;  whatever  is  duly  remem- 
bered must  once  have  been  perceived.  But  nothing 
»nular  takes  place  with  regard  to  experience  nor 
can  testimony,  with  any  appearance  of  meaning,  be 
said  to'hdld  ofit. 

ThiJs  I  have  shown,  as; I  proposed,  that  the 
aiithof  s  reasoning  proceeds  on  a  false  hypothesis.-— 
It  isiippdses  testimony  to  derive  its  evidence  solely 
fioin  exjterience,  which  is  false.— It  supposes  by 
oofisequence,  that  contrary  observations  have  a 
weight  in  opposing  testimony,  which  the  first  and 
most  acknowledged  principles  of  human  reason,  or. 
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if  you  like  the  tenn  better,  common  sense^  evident- 
ly shows  that  Uiey  have  not. — It  assigns  a  rule  for 
discovering  the  superiority  of  contrary  evidences, 
wbich»  in  the  latitude  there  given  it,  tends  td  mis- 
lead the  judgment,  and  which  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  explication,  to  render  of  real  use. 


SECTION  II. 


Mr  Hume  charged  with  somefaUctcies  in  hie 
way  of  managing  the  argument. 

In  the  essay  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  word 
eiffperience,  and  much  use  made  of  it.  It  is  strange 
that  the  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  defi- 
nition  of  a  tCTm  of  so  much  moment  to  his  argu- 
ment. This  defect  I 'shiH=  ehdieavouT  to  supply; 
ailid  thef  rather,  as  the  word  appears  to  be  equivocal, 
aftd  to  be  used  by  the  essayist  in  two  very  different 
senses.  The  first  and  most  proper  signification  of 
the  woid,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  shall  call 
personal  experience,  is  that  given  in  the  preceding 
section.     *   It  is,'  as  was   observed,  ^  founded  in 

*  memory,  iind  consists  solely  of  the  general  maxims 

*  or  conclusions,  that  each  individual  hath  formed 
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*  from  the  comparison  of  the  particular  facts  re- 

*  memhered  hy  him/  In  the  other  signification, 
in  whidi  the  word  is  sometimes  taken,  and  which  I 
shall  distinguish  hy  the  term  derived^  it  may  be 
thus  defined.  ^  It  is  founded  in  testimony;  bslA 
^  consists,  not  only  of  all  the  experiences  of  others, 

*  which  have,  through  that  channel,  been  commu- 
^  nicated  to  us,  but  of  all  the  general  maxims  or 

*  conclusions  we  have  formed,  from  the  comparison 

*  of  particular  facts  attested.' 

In  proposing  his  argument,  the  author  would 
surely  be  understood  to  mean  only  personal  expe- 
rience ;  otherwise,  his  making  testimony  derive  its 
light  from  an  experience  wjbich  derives  its  light 
from  testimony,  would  be  introducing  what  logicians 
term  a  circle  in  causes.  It  would  exhibit  the 
same  things  alternately,  as  causes  and  effects  of  each 
other.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  limited,  than. the 
sense  which  is  conveyed  under  the  term  eooperience^ 
in  the  first  acceptation.  The  merest  clowii  or 
peasant  derives  incomparably  more  knowledge  from 
testimony,  and  the .  communicated  experience  of 
others,  than  in  the  longest  life  he  could  have  amas- 
sed out  of  the  treasure  of  his  own  memory*  Nay^ 
to  such  a  scanty  portion  the  savage  himself  is  not 
confined.  If  that  therefore  must  be  the  rule,  the 
only  rule,  by  which  every  testimony  is  ultimately 
to  be  judged,  our  belief  in  matters  of  fact  must  have 
very  narrow  bounds.  No  testimony  ought  %o  have 
any  weight  with  us,  that  does  not  relate  an  event. 
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similar  at  least  to  some  one  observation^  whii^h  We 
burselves  have  made.  For  e^mple,  that  there  are 
such  people  on  the  earth  as  negroes^  could  not,  on 
that  hypothesis,  b^  rendered  credible  to  one  who 
had  never  seen  a  negro,  not  even  by  the  most  nu-^ 
merous  and  the  most  unexceptionable  attestations. 
Against  the  admission  of  such  testimony;  however 
strong,  the  whole  force  of  the  author's  argument 
evidently  operates.  But  that  iniiumerable  absurdi- 
ties would  flow  from  this  principle,  I  might  easily 
evince,  did  I  not  think  the  task  superfluous. 

The  author  himself  is  aware  of  the  consequences  i 
and  therefore^  in  whatever  sense  he  uses  the  temi 
tucperience  in  proposing  his  argument ;  in  prosecute 
ing  it,  he,  with  great  dexterity,  shifts  the  sense, 
tod,  ere  the  readef  is  apprised,  insinuates  another. 

*  It  is  a  mirade,*  says  he^ '  that  a  dead  man  should 

*  come  to  life,  because  that  has  never  been  observed 
'  in  any  age  or  country.  There  must  therefore  b^ 
^  an  imiform  experience  against  every  miraculous 

*  event,  otherwise  the  event  would  not  merit  that 

*  appellation  *.'  Here  the  phrase  an  uniform  ex^ 
perience  against  an  event;  in  the  latter  clause,  i^ 
implicitly  defined  m  the  former,  not  what  has  nevelr 
.been  observed  by  us^  but  (mark  his  ^ords)  what 
has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  coun-^ 
TRY.  Now,  what  has  been  observed,  and  what  ha& 
not  been  observed^  in  all  ages  and  countries,  pray 
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how  can  you.  Sir,  ov  I,  or  any  man,  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  ?  Only  I  suppose  by  testimony^  oxal 
or  written.  The  personal  experience  of  every  indi* 
vidual  is  limited  to  but  a  part  of  one  age,  and  ami* 
monly  to  a  narrow  spot  of  (me  country.  If  them 
be  any  other  way  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
facts,  it  is  to  me,  X  own,  an  impenetrable  secret ;;  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  it  If  there  be  not  any^ 
What  shall  we  make  of  that  cardinal  pointy  on  whi(^ 
your  argument  turns  ?  It  is,  in  plain  language 
■*  Testimony  is  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  of 
^  faith,  but  as  &r  as  it  is.supported  by  such,  an  ex- 
'  tensive  experience,  as  if  we  had  not  had  a  pr&r 
^  vious  and  independent  faith  in  testimcmy,  ite 

*  could  never  have  acquired.' 

How  natural  is  the  transition  fhmi  one  sophism 
to  another  !  You  will  soon  be  convinced  of  this,  if 
you  attend  but  a  little  to  the  strain  of  the  argu^ 
ment.  ^  A  mirade,'  says  he^  ^  is  a  violation  of  the 
^  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
^  perience  hath  established  these  laws,  the  psoof 
^  against  a  miracle  is  as  entire  as  any  argiunen^ 
^  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined*/ 
Again,  ^  As  aa  unifbrm  experience  amounts  to  a 

*  pro(^,.  there  is  here  a  direct  and  £all  proo^  frsat 
^  the  nature  of  the  fiict,  against  the  existence  of 
'  any  mirade  f.'    I  must  once  more  ask  the  autboK, 

»  Page  180.  t  Page  181. 
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What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  yfotAAJirm^ 
tmaUerahhf  uniform?  An  ej;:peiieiice  that  ad'* 
ittits  no  exception,  is  surely  the  only  expexience^ 
which  ean,  with  propriety,  be  termed  uniformyfirm^ 
unalterable.  Now,  8in<3e,  as  was  raaaarked  above^ 
the  far  greats  part  of  this  experience,,  which  com- 
prises eveiy  age  and  every  country,  must  be  derived 
tons  from  testimony ;  that  the  experience  may  be 
firm,  tmifiyrm,  unaUerable,  there  must  be  no  con- 
tmrjr  testimony  whatever.  Yet,  by  the  author's 
own  hypodiesis,  the  miracles  he  would  thus  confute, 
are  siqiported  by  testimony.  At  the  same  time,  to 
gi^e  strength  to  his  argument,  he  is  under  a  neces-^ 
&ty  of  su{^)08ing,  that  there  is  no  exception  £rom 
the  testimonies  against  them.  Thus  he  falls  into 
that  paralc^m,  whidi  is  called  begging  the  ques^ 
Hon.  What  he  gives  with  one  hand,  he  takes  with 
the  other.  He  admits,  in  opening  his  design,  what 
in  his  argument  he  implicitly  denies. 

But  that  this,  if  possible,  may  be  still  more  mar 
nifest,  let  us  attend  a  Httle  to  some  expressions, 
which  one  would  imagine  he  had  inadvertently 
dropit.    '  So  long,'  says  he,  '  as  the  world  endures, 

*  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  pro« 

*  digies  be  fimnd  in  all  pro&iie  history*.'    Why 
does  he  presume  so  ?    A  man  so  much  attached  to 


*  Page  174.  In  the  edition  of  the  Essays  1767>  men- 
tioned in  the  Preface,  his  words  are,  ^  In  all  history,  sacred 
'  and  profane.' 
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e:^perieiice,  can  haxdly  be  suspected  to  have  any' 
other  reason  than  this ;  because  such  accounts  have* 
hitherto  been-  found  in  all  the  histories,  profane  as 
well  as  sacredy  of  times  past.  But  we  need  not  re- 
cur to  aai  inference  to  obtain  this  acknowledgment. 
It  is  often  ta  be  met  with  in  the  essay.  In  one 
place,  we  learn  that  the  witnesses  for  miracles  are 
an  infinite  number  ^ ;  in  another,  that  all  religious^ 
records  of  whatever  kind  abound  with  them  f .  I 
leave  it,  therefore,  td  the  author  to  explain,  witb 
what  consistency  he  can  assert,  that  the  laws  of  na- 
tare  are  established  by  an  uniform  experience, 
(which  ex:perieiice  is  chiefly  the  result  of  testimony), 
and  at  the  same  time  allow,  that  almost  all  human 
histories  ar^  full  of  the  relations  of  miracles  and 
prodigies,  which  are  viokitiens  of  those  laws.  Here 
is,  by  his  own  confession,  testimony  against  testi-* 
mony,  and  very  ample  on  both  sides.  How  then- 
can  one  side  claim  a  firm,  uniform,  and  unalterable- 
support  from  testimony  ? 

.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  object,  that  the  testimony^ 
in  support  of  the  laws  of  nature  gteatiy  exceeds  the^ 
testimony  for  the  violations  of  these  laws ;  and  that 
if  we  are  to  be  determined  by  the  greater  number 
of  observations;  we  shaH  reject  all  miracles  what* 
ever.  I  ask.  Why  are  the  testimonies  much  more* 
numerous  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious :  Natural  occurrences  are  much 

T-'-T^lL_-i___a I ■    I    ■■  ■  -II     — — . _„ -I  _  ,     ' ^^^_^^^^ 
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more  frequent  than  such  as  are  preternatural  But 
^e  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  pestilence  to  be 
rejected  as  incredible,  because,  in  this  country,  we 
hear  not  so  often  of  that  disease,  as  of  the  fever  ? 
Or,  because  the  number  of  natural  births  is  infinite- 
ly greater  than  that  of  monsters,  shaU  the  evidence 
of  the  former  be  regarded  as  a  confutation  of  aU 
that  can  be  advanced  in  proof  of  the  latter  ?  Such 
an  objector  needs  to  be  reminded  of  what  was  pov- 
ed  in  the  foregoing  section.;  that  the  opposite  testi- 
monies relate  to  different  facts,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  contradictory ;  that  the  conclusion  founded  on 
•them,  possesses  not  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on 
whidi  it  is  &unded,  but  only  such  a  presumptive 
^yid^Qce,  as  may  be  surmounted  by  the  slightest 
positive  proof.  A  general  conclusion  from  expe- 
rience is,  in  comparison,  but  presumptive  and  indi- 
rect ;  sufficient  testimony  for, a  particular  fiict  is  di- 
rect and  positive  evidence. 

I  shall  remark  one  qth^  fallacy  in  this  author!s 
oreasoning,  before  I  conclude  this  section.  *  The 
'  Indian  prince,'  says  he,  *  who  refused  to  believe 

*  the  first  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost, 

*  reasoned  justly ;  and  it  naturally  required  veiy 

*  strong  testimony  to  engage  his  assent  to  facts, 

*  which  arose  from  a  state  of  nature,  with  which  he 

*  was  unacquainted,  and  bore  so  little  analogy  to 

*  those  events,  of  which  he  had  had  constant  and  uni- 

*  form  experience.      Though  they  were  not  con- 
^  trary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  conformabfe 
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*  to  it  ^.'  Here  a  distinetion  is  artfiilly  suggest- 
ed, between  what  is  contrary  to  experiettce^  and 
what  is  not  confiymtahle  to  it.  The  latter  he  A- 
lows  may  be  proved  by  testimony,  but  not  the  ffaor- 
mer.  A  distmction,  for  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  so  great  use,  it  will  not  be  imprc^er  to  exa- 
mine. 

If  my  reader  happen  to  be  but  little  acqpiaiiitfed 
with  Mr  Hume's  writings,  or  even  with  the  piece 
here  examined,  I  must  entreat  him,  ere  he  proceed 
any  farther,  to  give  the  ^say  an  attentive  perusd ; 
and  to  take  notice,  particularly,  whether,  in  one 
single  passage,  he  can  find  any  oth^  sense  given  to 
the  terms  contrary  to  eooperience,  but  that  which 
has  Tiot  been  eccperienced.  Without  this  aid,  I 
should  not  be  surprised,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
convince  the  judicious,  that  a  man  of  so  mu(^  acute- 
ness,  one  so  much  a  philosopher  as  this  author, 
should,  with  such  formality,  make  a  distinctiofli, 
which,  not  only  the  essay,  but  the  whole  tenor  of 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  shows  evidently  to 
have  no  meaning.  Is  that  which  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience a  synonymous  phrase  for  that  which  im- 
plies a  contradiction  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  recur  to  experience  for  a  refu- 
tation ;  it  would  refute  itself  But  it  is  equitable 
that  the  author  himself  be  heard,  who  ought  to  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words.    *  When 

♦  Page  179. 
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^  the  &ct  attested/  says  fae^  ^  is  such  a  one  as 
'  bas  tididdm  &llen  under  our  observation,  here 

*  is  41  contest  of  two  opposite  explsriences  *.'  In 
^is  p^sage,  not  the  heiiE^  never  expmenced, 
belt  even  the  being  seldom  experienceld,  constitutes 
an  opposite  experience.  I  can  conceive  no  way  but 
one,  that  the  author  can  evade  the  force  of  this  quo- 
tation ;  and  that  is,  by  obtruding  on  us  some  new 
distinction  between  an  opposite  and  b,  contrary  ex- 
perience. In  order  to  preclude  such  an  attempt,  I 
ishiall  once  more  recur  to  his  own  authority.  '  It  is 
^  no  miriacle  that  a  man  in  seeming  good  health, 

*  i^otild  die  of  a  sudden.'  Why  ?  *  Because  such 
^  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual  than  any 

*  Other,  hath  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap- 
^  p^.  But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should 
^  eome  to  life.'  Why  ?  Not  because  6f  any  incon- 
sistency in  the  thing.  That  a  body  should  be  this 
hour  inanimate,  and  the  next  animated,  is  no  more 
inconsistent,  than  the  reverse,  that  it  should  be  this 
hour  animated,  and  the  nelt  inanimate;  though 
the  one  be  common,  and  not  the  other.  But  the 
author  himself  answers  the  question  :  ^  Because  that 

*  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country  f .' 
All  the  contrariety  then  that  there  is  in  miracles 
to  experience,  does,  by  his  own  concession,  consist 
Solely  in  this,  that  they  have  never  been  observed ; 
that  is,  they  are  not  conformable  to  experience. 

—    ri  ,_  _  I  11  I '  ■-       ■  ■ 
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To  his  experience,  personal  or  derived,  he  muai 
certainly  mean ;  to  what  he  has  learned  of  di£feitot 
^es  and  countries.  To  speak  beyond  the  know- 
ledge he  has  attained,  would  be  ridiculous.  It 
would  be  first  supposing  a  miracle,  and  then  infer- 
ring a  contrary  experience,  instead  of  concluding, 
from  experience,  that  the  fact  is  miraculous. 

Now,  I  insist,  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  author^ 
argument,  a  fact  perfectly  unusual,  or  not  confoi- 
mable  to  our  experience,  such  a  fact  as,  for  aught 
we  know,  was  never  observed  in  any  age  or  country, 
is  as  incapable  of  proof  from  testimony  as  miracles^ 
are ;  that,  if  this  writer  would  argue  consistently, 
he  could  never,  on  his  own  principles,  reject  ong, 
and  admit  the  other.  Both  ought  to  be  rejected, 
or  neither.  I  would  not,  by  this,  be  thought  to 
signify,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  miracle 
and  an  extraordinary  event.  I  know  that  the  for- 
mer implies  the  interposal  of  an  invisible  agent, 
which  is  not  implied  in  the  latter.  All  that  I  iii- 
tend  to  assert,  is,  that  the  author's  argument  equal- 
ly affects  them  both.  Why  does  such  inteirposal 
appear  to  him  incredible?  Not  from  any  incour 
gruity  he  discerns  in  the  thing  itself.  He  does  not 
pretend  it.  But  it  is  not  conformable  to  his  expe- 
rience. *  A  miracle,'  says  he,  ^  is  a  transgression 
*  of  a  law  of  nature  *.  But  how  are  the  laws  of. 
nature  known  to  us  ?    By  experience.    What  ia 
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the  Griterion  whereby  we  must  judge  whether  the 
laws  of  nature  are  transfrressed.  Solely  the  oonfor- 
mity  or  disconfonnity  of  events  to  o  J  experience. 
This  writer  surely  will  not  pretend,  that  we  can 
have  any  knowledge  apriori,  either  of  the  law,  or 
of  the  violation. 

Let  us  then  examine,  by  his  own  principles, 
whether  the  King  of  Siam,  of  whom  the  story  he  al- 
ludes to,  is  related  by  Locke  %  could  have  suflSdent 
evidence  from  testimony,  of  a  fact  so  contrary  to  his 
experience,  as  the  freezing  of  water.  He  could  just 
say  as  much  of  this  event,  as  the  author  can  say  of 
a  dead  man's  being  restored  to  life.  ^  Such  a  thing 
^  was  never  observed,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  in  any 
^  age  or  country.'  If  the  things  themselves  top  be 
impartially  considered,  and  independently  of  the 
notions  acquired  by  us  in  these  northern  climates, 
we  should  Account  the  first  at  least  as  extraordinary 
as  the  second. — That  so  pliant  a  body  as  water 
should  become  hard  like  pavement,  so  as  to  bear  up 
an  elephant  on  its  surface,  is  as  unlikely  in  itself,  as 
that  a  body  inanimate  to-day,  should  be  animated 
to-morrow.  Nay,  to  the  Indian  monarch,  I  must 
think,  that  the  first  would  appear  more  a  miracle, 
more  contrary  to  experience,  than  the  second.  If 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  ice  or  frozen  water, 
and  afterwards  seen  it  become  fluid,  but  had  never 
seen  nor  learned,  that  after  it  was  melted,  it  became 

—^-^~^-  -  -  -  ,   ^        _!___ . ■     ,  1  ■  ■  I      ■ 

f  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  chap.  15.  §  5. 
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hkrA^uf^,  tii)9  r^Mioii  miurt  have  appeared 
l^aloasy  *AS  die  process  from  fluidity  to  hardneis 
imm  bxA  bien  ^kpieriexrced^  thoogh  the  reverse  of- 
nnn  ii9id^  But!  I)e9ietre  nobody  will  questkpi^  tliat 
'«n  tbis  MjifiO&iitkm  it  would  not  have  appeared  qmte 
80  strange  as  it  did.  Yet  this  supposition  makts 
liie  iiifittince  more  panraM  to  the  restoring  of  the 
-dead  to  life.  The  process  from  animate  to  inani- 
mate Wd  lax^  all  acquainted  with ;  and  what  is  such 
a  restoraitioa,  but  the  revenrag  of  this  proc^? 
So  Hide  reason  h^  ilie  aiitiboit  to  insinuate,  that 
the  one  was  omly  not  confmnable,  the  other  con- 
trary to  experience.  If  there  be  a  difference  in 
tins  respect,  the  first,  to  oni3  alike  unacquainted 
idtfa  both,  must  appear  the  mote  contrary  of  the 
two. 
Does  it  alter  the  matter,  that  he  calls  the  former 

*  a  &ct  which  arose  frbm  a  state  of  nature,  widi 

*  which  the  Indian  was  unacquainted  ?'  Was  not 
such  a  state  quite  unconformable,  or  (which  in  ihe 
author^43  language  I  have  sliewn  to  be  the  same) 
contrary  to  his  experi^ice  ?  Is  then  a  state  of  na- 
ture, which  is  contrary  to  experience,  more  credible 
4«  .  smgU  feet  »l>r,  to  experienee?  I  w».e 
the  solution  of  one  difficulty :  The  author,  in  order  - 
to  i^tisfy  me,  presentis  me  with  a  thousand  othens. 
Is  this  suitable  to  the  method  he  proposes  in  another 
place,  df  admitting  always  the  less  miracle,  and  re- 
jecting the  greater  *  ?     Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 

■■    I      f>    I   ■■    I        *>1  I  I  .;■■■*■  ■'  I  ■   <  ■       •    ^  ■  >    ■  I        I  ti    ■■   Hi      I  I 
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jMbmtting  without  aay  difficiiliy  ike  greatibr  mira- 

4^9  »m)d  thereby  renMmng  the  difficulty,  whteh  be 

^utibarwi^e  would  hare  had  in  acbaittiog  the  kto  ? 

•Dees  he  Ibrget,  that  to  exhibit  «  state  of  aature 

.entirely  different  from  what  we  eKpmenoe  at  pre- 

jent^  is  one  of  those  enormous  prodigies^  whsdb,  in 

liis  neoount,  render  the  Fentateudh  unwcNrtfay  of 

•eradii*?    '  No  IndiaUt'  says  he  in  the  note,  '  it 

^  is  endent,  eould  have  ^Kperience  that  Water  did 

^  not  jBreesse  in  cold  dunates.    This  is  placing  na- 

'  ture  in  a  ntuaticm  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  it 

/  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell,  a  priori^  what  will 

*  wsiflt  ftom  it.'  This  18  piedsely.  »s  if,  in  re0y 
to  the  author'^  objection  from  experience  against 
the  raising  <xf  a  dead  man  (suppose  LaaEarus)  to  life, 
I  should  retort :  *  Neither  you.  Sir,  nor  any  who 
'  Uve  in  this  century,  can  have  experience,  that  a 

*  dead  man  could  not  be  restored  to  life  at  the  com- 
^  Inand  of  one  divinely  commissioned  to  give  a  re- 
^  vdation  to  men.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si- 
'  tuation  quite  unknown  to  you,  and  it  is  impossi- 

*  We  for  you  to  tell,  a  priori,  what  will  result  from 

*  it     This  therefore  is  not  contrary  to  the  ^course 

*  of  nature,  in  cases  virfaere  all  the  circumstances  are 
^  the  same.  As  you  never  saw  one  vested  wil^ 
^  sttbh  a  commission,  you  are  as  unexperienoed,  as 

*  ignorant  of  this  point,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Su- 

*  matra  are  of  the  frosts  in  Muscovy  ;  you  cannot 

♦  Page  206. 
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*  therefore  reasonably,  any  more  than  they,  be  po- 
^  sitive  as  to  the  <Minsequences  *.'  Should  he  le- 
join,  as  doubtless  he  would,  '  This  is  not  takiiig 

*  away  the  difficulty;  but,  like  the  elephant  and 
^  the  tortoise,  in  the  account  given  by  some  bar- 
^  barians  of  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is  scq^ 
^  ported,  it  only  shifts  the  difficulty  a  step  further 
^  back.    My  objection  still  recurs.    That  any  man 

*  should  be  endowed  vdth  «uch  power  is  contrary 
^  to  experience,  (or,  as  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  samfe 
^  in  this  author's  language,  is  not  conformable  to 

*  my  experience)  and  therefore  incredible :'  Should 
he,  I  say,  rejoin  in  this  manner,  I  could  only  add, 

*  Pray,  Sir,  revise  your  own  words  lately  quoted, 

*  and  consider  impartially  vi^ether  they  be  not  aas 

*  glaringly  exposed  to  the  like  reply.'  For  my 
part,  I  can  only  perceive  one  difference  that  is  ma- 
terial between  1^  two  eases.  You  frankly  confess, 
that  with  regard  to  tiie  freezing  of  water,  beade 
the*  absolute  want  of  ^experience,  there  would  bie 
from  analogy  a  presumption  against  it,  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  a  rational  Indian.  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  supposed  by  me,  of  one 
commissioned  by  Heaven,  there  is  at  least  no  pre- 
sumption  against  the  exertion  of  such  a  mirST. 
lous  power.  There  is  rather  a  presumption  in  its 
favour. 


*  See  the  latter  part  of  the  note  on  the  following  paragraph. 
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Does  the  author  then  say,  that  no  testimony 
Govld  give  the  King  of  Siam  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  effects  of  cold  on  water  ?  No.  By  implication 
he  says  the  contrary  2  *  It  required  very  strong  tes- 
^  timony.'  Will  he  say,  that  those  most  astonishing 
effects  of  electricity  lately  discovered,  so  entirely  nn* 
analogous  to  every  thing  before  experienced,  will 
he  say,  that  such  facts  no  reasonable  man  could  have 
sufficient  evidence  from  testimony  to  believe  ?  No. 
We  may  presume  he  will  not,  from  his  decision  in 
the  former  case ;  and  if  he  should,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  would  redaim  against  such  extra^ 
Vagance.  Yet  is  obvious  to  eveiy  considerate  read- 
er^  that  this  argument  concludes  equally  against 
those  truly  marvellous,  as  against  miraculous  events  ;• 
both  being  alike  unconformable,  or  alike  contrary,  tor 
former  experience* 


«a. 


*  I  cannot  forbear  to  obsenre^  that  maDy  of  the  prindpal 
terma  employed  in  the  Essay^  are  used  in  a  manner  extremely 
vague  and  unphilosophical.  I  have  remarked  the  confusion 
I  find  in  tile  application  of  the  words^  experience,  contrariety ^ 
oonformty.  I  might  remark  the  same  thing  of  the  word,  nil- 
rode.  ^  A  miracle/  it  is  said^  p.  182.  in  the  note,  '  may  be  ac- 
'  curately  defined,  A  transghession  of  a  law  of  nature,  hy  a 

*  particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  some  in*^ 

*  visiUe  agent'  The  word  transgression  invariably  denotes  a 
criminal  opposition  to  authority.  Rapine,  adultery,  murder, 
are  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  have  nothing  in 
common  with  miracles.  The  author's  accuracy  in  represent^ 
ing  Gotl  as  a  transgressor  I  have  not  indeed  the  perspicacity 
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Thus  I  think  I  have  shown,  that  the  audrav  is 
diai^able  with  some  &llacies  in  his  way  of  nuuMi^ 

to  discern.  Does  he  intend^  by  dirowfaig  somediiiig  monstarons 
into  tile  definition,  to  infuse  into  the  reader  a  prejudice  Against 
the  thing  defined  ?  But  sujqporing  that^  through  inadv/ertencj^ 
he  had  used  the  tenn  tran^emou  instead  cisuspensum,  whidi 
would  have  been  more  intelligible  and  proper;  one  would  at  least 
expect>  that  the  word  miracle,  in  the  essay^  always  expressed  t2ie 
sense  of  the  definition.  But  this  it  evidently  does  not  lltas 
in  the  instance  c^the  mkade  aupposed  Cp*  ^^*  *'^  ^^  f*^)  he 
calls  it,,  in  the  beginning,  dilte  paragmph,  *  A  violatioQ  of  thir 
*  usual  course  of  nature :'  Imt  in  the  end»  after  telling  us  that 
such  a  miradey  on  the  evidence  supposed  '  our  {H'esent  phOo- 
sophers  ought  to  receive  for  certain/  he  subjoins,  (how  con- 
sistently, let  the  reader  judge)  '  and  ought  to  seardi  fisr  the 
causesr  whence  it  might  be  derived/  Thus  it  is  insinuated^ 
thalt  though  a  fiust,  apparently  miraculous,  and  perfisodii 
extraordinary,  might  be  admitted  by  a  phiIos<^her,  still 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  must  be  denied.  For  if  the  in- 
terposal of  the  Diety  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  pheno- 
menon, Why  dboidd  we  recur  to  other  causes  ?  Hence  a 
careless  reader  is  insensibly  led  to  think,  that  there  is  sone- 
special  incredibility  in  such  an  interposal,  distinct  from  its 
comnumness*  Yet  the  author's  great  argument  is  built  <hi 
single  circumstance,  and  places  such  an  unterposiUmjiut  or: 
the  same  fisoting  with  every  event  that  is  equally  uncommon.' 
At  one  time,  he  usesthe  word  miracle  to  denote  a  bare  impnh 
bab^ty,  as  will  aj^eaar  in  t^  sixth  section :  At  another  absurd' 
and  fniraculaus  are,  with  him,  synonymous  terms ;  so  are  also 
ihemiracidoue nature  of  an  event,  and  its  absolute  imposaibiUf*' 
Is  this  the  style  and  manner  of  a  reasoner? 

Let'  ity  however,  in  further  illustration  of  the  question,  be 
observed,  that  though,  in  one  view,  miracles  may  be  said  te 
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giiig;the  argument ;  that  lie  all  along  avails  himself 
of  a^  amlngiuty  in  the  word  eooperience  ;-^that  hia 


imply  a  suspension  of  the  la:ws  of  nature^  by  tihe  interposition 
<^a&  iimsible  i^ent,  yet  in  anoli»r  and  more  extensive  view, 
it  msf  perhaps  be  affirmed^  tibat^  in  strictness,  natxuse's  lan^  arc^ 
never  siuqpaiidacL  It  mol^  serve  to  Temoire  the  apparent  iiw 
emmstaae^y  to  cpneid^  that^  idien  we  speak  of  the  kwa.  of 
natnie^  w  oomnMMly  meaano^more  than  those  regarding  tho 
VBMtaialviiwildy  or  the  laws  of  niatter  and  motion  with  wbidk 
m^^bappehed  to  be  ^usquainted.  :Yet<  those  wbjeh  regard  spiti* 
tttil  l^eiagB.  are  as  truly  laws  o&i|tfbe4ui  those  whidi  ooncinn 
GQi|Kn!faL  Our  jMcpiaintanoe  wiffi  llie  former^  if  we  can  call 
iltac^iaauilanoe^  ip  much  more  confined  than  with  the  lattev; 
btcsitte  die  means  of  fcnowte^ge^  in  the^oi^e  case^  are  fewer^ 
npie.snbtile^  and  less  accessible^  than  in  ttie  other.  But  we 
havfiiBason  from  analogy  to  believe  that  evsery  thing  ift  li» 
iasisftle^  that; is,  in  themond  and  inteUectual,  as>well asm. the 
%js3xle  4Mrvm8tarial  worid>  is  regulated  by  permiraeBt  laws«  fo 
iSbim  yjsw.ot  tJie  universal  system,  there  is  ground  to  think 
Aflit  the  iiespecttTe  powers,  of  the  different  orders  of  beings  and 
thabr.inteipositions,  and  if  so^  divine  illumkuitions  themselves^ 
antias.  really  governed  hy  general  laws,  as  di<»  events  whieh 
mwitifrom  physical  oans^  and  take  place  in  the  material  cro» 
gtioB.  in  oegard tothese^Jso,  the  t^rm  smpensioft is* seine- 
times  loosely  used,  where  there  is  an  interfering  of  powers, 
though  it  be  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that,  in  the  largest 
and  most  proper  acceptation  of  ^e  terms,  there  is  no  infringe- 
ment  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus  by  the  law  of  gravitation, 
a  heavy  body  moves  downwards,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
tiU  it  be  stopped  by  some  intervening  object.  By  the  law  of 
magnetism  iron,  one  species  of  heavy  bodies,  may  be  attracted 
upwards,  from  the  earth,  and  kept  hanging  in  the  air.  In 
familiar  discourse  we  might  say  that  the  law  of  gravity  is  sus- 
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reasoning  includes  a  petitio  prindpii  in  the  bosom 
of  it ;  and  that,  in  supporting  his  argument,  hn 
must  have  recourse  to  distinctions,  where,  even  him- 
self being  judge,  there  is  no  difference. 

pended  by  the  magnetical  attraction ;  which  means  no  morcf 
than  that^  in  this  instance^  gravity  proves  a  less  powerful  «t^ 
traction  than  magnetism.    In  other  instances,  magnetism  migr 
be  the  weaker  of  the  twa    A  loadstone,  which  will  raise  firom 
thcf  ground  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  an  ounce,  will  produce  na 
sensible  effect  upon  one  of  a  pound  weight    But  it  is  evident 
that,  in  a  more  enlarged  vieW,  the  laws  of  nature  undergo  nor 
susp^ision  in  either  case,  in  as  much  as  one,  who  is  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  attraction  both  of  the  magnet  and .  of  the 
ear&i  can>  in  any  proposed  experiment,  tell  for  certain  befine- 
hand  which  will  prevail.    Thus,  when  we  speak  of  mirades  ttv 
suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  expression  is  admitted 
rather  in  apology  for  ignorance,  than  as  what  ought  to  be  ao** 
counted  philosophical  or  strictly  proper.    The  intervention  of 
supcricxr  agents^  the  comparative  powers  of  Aeser  agcntsi,  and 
their  operations^  may  be,  and  probably  are,  regulated  by  ditf 
immutable  laws  of  the  universe,  as  much  as  whatever  ooncemtf 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies? 
This  will  serve  further  to  explain  my  retort  upon  Mr  Humer 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  relation  to  the  freezing  of  watery 
which  see. 


Sed.  TIL     i^flooF  feom  testimony.  '^S 


SECTION  III. 

Mr  Hume  himself  gives  up  his  favourite  argu- 
ment. 


^  JjjLe  Hume  himsielf/  methinks  I  helEU:  my  read-* 
er  lepeatmg  with  astonishment,  '  gives  up  his  fa- 
'^  VoJimte  argument!  To  prove  this  pdint  is  indeed 
^  a  .very  bdld~  attempt.'  Yet  that  this  attempt  is 
not  alt<^ther  so  arduous  as^  at  first  heaiiiig/ he  will 
possibly  imagine,  I  hope,  if  favoured  a  while  ^th 
his  attention,  fiilly  to  convince  him.  If  to  acknow- 
ledge, after  all,  that  there  may  be  miracles,  which 
admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony ;  if  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  miracles  ought  to  be  received,  not 
as  pn)bable  only^  but  as  absolutely  certain ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  proof  from  human  tei^timoDay 
may  be  such,  as  that  all  the  contrary  uniform  expe- 
rience should  not]  only  be  overbalancc^d,  but,  to  Use 
the  author's  expression,  should  be  annihilated;  if 
such  acknowledgments  as  these  are  subversive  of  his 
own  principles ;  if,  by  making  them,  he  abandons 
his  darling  argument ;  this  strange  part  the  essayist 
evidently  acts. 
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'  I  own/  these  are  his  words^  ^  there  may  poest-* 
bly  be  muades,  or  violations  of  the  usual  course 
of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  a  proof  £N>m 
human  testimony,  though  perhaps^  (in  this  he  is 
modest  enough,  he  avers  nothing ;  perhaps) '  it  will 
\k  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  aU  the  records 
of  history.'  To  this  declaration  he  subjoins  the 
fidjbwing:  supppsition :  ^  Suppose  all  authors,  ia^dl 
languages,  agree,  that^'fromthelstof  January  1^00, 
there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  .earth 
for  eight  days ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  ihi$ 
exti^rdinary  event  is  still  strong  and  livaeiy  d« 
mong  the  people;  tiiat  all  travellers,  whotetunii  i 
fiom  foteign  countries,  biing  us  accounts  of  the 
«^e  tradition,  t^ithoiit  the  least  vamtioii  «r.c(nU  ' 
tradidloa :  It  is  evidesit,  that  our  present  j^liMi-. 
-phers,  instead  of  doubting  of  that  Act,  ought  ^ 
'  rec^ve  it  for  cert^,  and  ought  to  seardi  fi)r  the 
'^uses  whence  it  might  be  derived  V 
'  Gould  one  imagine  t^at  the  person  who  had 
made  €t^  above  ado^wledgmimt,  a  pdrson  too  !wiK> 
is  justly  allowed,  %  all  who  are  acquainted  wiiii 
^  Writiinigs,  to  possess  uncommon  penetration  and* 
phOosopliieal  abilities^  that  this  were  the  same  ^odi- 
i^uid^  who  had  so  slMi;  while  before  affirmed,  tluil 
*  a  mifade,'  or  a  violation  of  uie  tuiual  course  of  lui- 
tore^  '*  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  is  mote 
^  pr^eil^  a  sulgeot  of  d^ririoii  than  of  ^giunent  f  ;* 


■<■■>'  I 


Page  203*  in  the  note. 


t  Page  1^« 


^JSlj^  ?^  iBsistedj.  that  *  it  is  not  requisit^»  in  ordei! 
'.  tp,  reject  the  fect^  to  be  able  accuratdly  to  disprove 
'  f^testimony,  and  totraceits&lsehood;  that  such  an 
^  eyi^eiice  carries  falsehood  on  the  very  face  oi  it  *  ^ 
that '  we  need  hut  oppose*  even  to  a  doud  of  witness 
^^aes^  thq^ahsolute  imposisibility,  or/  which  is  all  one^ 
^  .miiraculous  nature  of  the  events,  which  they  relate^ 
*  that  this,  iipi  the  eyes  of  ^U  reasonable,  people,  will 
'  alone.be  r^arded  as  a  sufficient  refutation  f ;'  and 
ifho,  %aUy  to  put  an  end,  to  all  altercation  on  the 
subjy^  had  {pronounced  this  oracle.  *  No  testi-^ 
'  MONy  FOE  ANY  KJND  OF  MIRACLE  can 

\,WmS.  P03SIBLY  AMOUNT   TO  A  PROBABILITY, 

.  •  •        .  i .•    .  • " 

^  MUCH  LESS. TO  A  PEpOF  ±/  Was  there  ever  a 
more  glaring  contradiction  ?. 

Yet  for  the  event  supposed  by  the  essayist,  the 
testimony,  in  his  judgment,  would  amount  to  a 

flffp^hi^fy '  ^^J'  ^  more  than  a  probability,  to  a 
j^Tf)ofl  let  not  the  reader  be  astonished,  or  if  he  can^ 
9ot  £^  to  be  astonished^  let  him  not  be  incredulous, 
)|^h^  I  ad4,  to  Tnjofre  than  a  proofs  more  than  a 
£a||,  e^itire,  and  direct  prjoof ;  for  even  this  I  hope 
to  jna^e  evident  from  the  authors  principles  and 
t^^niiig.    \  Ai|d  even  supposing,'  s^ys  he,  that  is, 

♦  Page  194.  +  Page  I96,  &c. 

%  Page  20^.  Ther^  is  a  small  alteration  made  oh  tbiij 
soitence  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  in  1767>  which  is  pod^ 
tenor  to  the  2d  edition  of  this  dissertation.  See  Preface^ 
page  Si 
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granting  for  aigument'd  Bake>  '  that  the  testimony 

*  for  a  miracle  amounted  to  a  proo^  it  would  be  op- 

*  posed  by  another  proof,  derived  txom  the  very  sa* 
'  ture  of  the  &et,  which  it  would  endeavour  to  et- 
'  taUish''^.'  Here  is  then,  by.  his  own  reasoning, 
proof  against  proof,  from  which  there  could  result 
no  belief  or  opinion,  unless  the  one  is  conceived  to 
be  in  some  d^ee  superior  to  the  other.  ^  Of 
^  which  proofs,'  says  he,  '  the  strongest  must  pre- 
^  vail,  hut  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 

*  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist  f  /  Befiire 
the  author  could  believe  such  a  miracle  as  he  sup- 
poses, he  must  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  proof 
of  it  from  testimony  is  stronger  than  the  proof 
against  it  from  experience.  That  we  may  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  strength  he  here  ascribes 
it  to  testimony,  let  us  consider  what,  by  his  own 
account,  is  the  strength  of  the  opposite  proof  from 
experience.    '  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 

*  of  nature;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  ezp^ 
'  rience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against 
'  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  &ct,  is  as 
'  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  po8- 
^  sibly  be  imagined  |.'  Again,  '  As  an  uniform 
'  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  ift- 

*  red  andjull  proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  £act, 
^  against  the  existence  of  any  miracle  §'      The 


♦  Page  202.  t  Page  180. 

t  Page  180.  §  Page  181. 
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proof  th^en  which  the  essayist  admits  from  testimony, 
ifl^  hy  hijilf  own  estimate,  not  only  sup^or  to  a  di- 
rect axkdjfidl  proof,  but  even  superior  to  as  entire  a 
proof  as  ainy  argument  from  experience  can  possibly 
be  imagined.  Whence,  I  pray,  doth  testimony  ac- 
quire such  amazing  evidence  ?  ^  Testimony,'  says 
the  author,  ^  hath  no  evidence,  but  what  it  derives 
'  from  experience.  These  differ  from  each  other 
'  only  as  the  species  from  the  genus.'  Put  then 
for  testimony,  the  word  ea^perience,  which  in  this 
case  is  equivalent,  and  the  conclusion  will  run  thus : 
Hiere  is  a  proof  from  experience^  which  is  supe- 
rior to  as  entire  aproqffrom  experience^  as  can 
possibly  he  imagined.  This  deduction  from  the 
author^s  words,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  strictly 
logical  What  the  meaning  of  it  is,  I  leave  to  Mr 
Hume  to  explain. 

What  has  been  above  deduced,  how  much  soever 
it  be  accounted,  is  not  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
concession  made  by  the  author.  He  further  says, 
that  the  miraculous  fact,  so  attested,  ought  not  on- 
ly to  be  received,  but  to  be  received^^  certain. 
Is  it  not  enough.  Sir,  that  you  have  shown  that 
yoor  most  full,  most  direct,  most  perfect  argument 
maybe  overcome;  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  now 
but  its  destruction  ?  One  would  imagine,  that  you 
had  conjured  up  this  demon,  by  whose  irresistible 
arm  you  proposed  to  give  a  mortal  blow  to  religion, 
and  render  scepticism  triumphant,  (that  you  had  con- 
jured him  up,  I  say)  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to 
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show  with  what  fadlity  foil  coiBd  %  Ibiift.  /  -  *lftPlte 
serious^  does  not  this  aiifhoTTemember/thntiils^IlM 
oftener  than  once  laid  it  down  ^  a  mkaahi,  Hit 
when  there  is  proof  against  proof/ we  ininftf  IjS^Ke 
to  the  superior,  still  with  a  diininution  orrltt&iMsitey 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist  ♦^v^  "Bttt 
when  a  fact  is  received^y5r  ceHain,  there  tiati  b6'^ 
sendble  diminution  of  assurance,  such  dimintltioh 
always  implying  some  doubt  and  uhd&rtaiMy. 
Consequently  the  general  proof  from  cJxperiende, 
though  as  entire  as  any  argument  from' eiJtpeHifeiitte 
can  possibly  be  imaged,  is  not  only  surmoiinted, 
but  is  really  in  comparison  as  nothing,  or,  in  Mr 
Hume's  phrase,  undergoes  annih3ation,  when  h^r 
lanced  with  the  particular  proof  from  testimdby. 
Great  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  the  fcroe 
of  truth.  This  conclusion,  on  the  principles  I  liaTe 
been  endeavouring  to  establish,  has  notlung  in  it, 
but  what  is  conceivable  and  just ;  but  on  the  prin- 
dpies  of  the  essay,  which  deduce  all  the  fetce  of 
testimony  from  experience,  serves  drily  to  confinmd 
the  understanding,  and  to  involve  the  object  ni 
midnight  darkness. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  either  this  authdf  9 
prindpies  condemn  his  own  method  of  judging, 
with  rega;rd  to  miraculous  &cts ;  Or  that  his  methcNcl 
of  judging  subverts  his  prindpies,  and  is  a  tadt 
desertion  of  them.    Thus,  that  impregnable  ibr-* 


*  Page  178,  180. 
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<MK!»\the  «]^  0f  infidelity,  whieh  he  sa  lately 
lidded  in  iuiving.  erected,  i$  in  n  momait  $(band<»i- 
ed  by  .turn,  w.  i  phce  uiitenible. 


SECTION  IV, 

■  •-  -  « 

.  Th&^  is  no  pectdidr  premmptian^  against  st^ 
,     nAtacUs  as  are  said  to  have  been  wrimght  in 
.    wf^port  of  religion. 


.  * 


JLs'  it  th^  m,  that  the  deddve  azgument^  the  es* 
ttyiit  flattered  faiinself  he  liad  disoovei^ed  *,  wludi, 
^th  the  wise  and  leanied,  yras  to  prove  ah  ever- 
.IftHting  cheek  to  all  kinds  of  snpeistiitions  delu* 

• 

Ao^i  and  Would  coiusequently  be  useful,  as  long  as 
^A* -world  endures;  is  it  so,  tiiat  this  boasted  argu« 
4iient*has,  in  fact,  little  or  no  influence  on  tiie  di»- 
4X>verer  himself  I  But  this  author  may  well  be  exp-* 
msed.  He  cannot  be  always  the  metaphysidaii. 
He  c^not  seat  incessantly  in  the  clouds.  Such 
constant  elevation  suits  not  the  lot  of  huma- 
ttifrjT*  ile  must  sometimes,  whether  he  wUl  or  not, 
dlesi^nd  to  a  level  with  other  people,  and  &I1  into 
the  humble  track  of  common  sefise.  One  tiling 
however,  he  is  resolved  on  :  If  he  cannot  by  meta^ 

^, — .^ : : — .,^— — 

.  ,  '  ^  '*  Page  174. 
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jJbytnt  spells  silence  the  most  axrogant  bigotry  and 
superstition ;  he  will  at  any  rate,  though  for  this 
purpose  he  should  borrow  ^d  from  what  he  hath  no 
liking  to»  trite  and  popular  topics ;  he  will,  at  any 
rate,  free  himself  from  their  impertinent  solicita- 
tions. 

There  are  accordingly  two  principles  in  human 
nature,  by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the  relations 
that  have .  ever   been    in    the   world,   concerning 
miracles.     These  principles  are  the  passion  fir 
the  marvelkms,   and  the  religious  ciffection  * ; 
against  either  of  which  singly,  the  philosopher, 
he  says,  ought  ever  to  be  on  his  guard;  but  in- 
comparably more  so,  when  both  happen  to .  be  in 
strict  confederacy  together.    /  For  if  the  spirit  x^ 
^religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder^  there  is 
■*  an  end  of  common  sense ;  and  human  testimony 
■*.  in  these  circumstances  loses  all  pretensions  to 
*  authority  f  •'    Notwithstanding  this  strong  affiiv- 
matioi^  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  OLUthor 
^  is  not,  in  his  heart,  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  love 
ef  wonder -as  he  affects  to  appear.     No  man  QSP 
make  a  greater  concession  in  favour  of  the  wonder- 
ful, than  he  hath  done  in  .the  passage  quoted  in  the 
preceding  section.     No  man  was  ever  fonder  of 
paradox,  and,  in  theoretical  subjects,  of  every  no- 
tion that  is  remote  from .  sentiments  universally  jr^ 
ceived.    This  love  of  paradoxes,  he  owns  himself, 

« 

*  Page  184,  185..  ^  Page  165, 
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that  both  his  enemies  imd  his  friends  reproach  him^ 
'with  f .  There  must  surely  be  some  foundation  finr 
so  imiversal  a  censure.  .  If  therefore,  in  respect  of 
die. passion  for  the  marvellous,  he  differ  from  other, 
pec^e,  the  difference  arises  from  a  particular  deli- 
cacy in  this  gentleman,  which  makes  him  nauseate  . 
even  tp  wonder  with  the  crowd.  He  is  of  that  sin- 
gular turn  that  where  every  body  is  struck  with  as- 
tonishment, he  can  see  nothing  wondrous  in  the 
least ;  at  the  same  time  he  discovers  prodigies, 
where  no  soul  but  himself  ever  dreamed  that  there 
were  any. 

We  may  therefore  rest  assured  of  it,  that  the 
author  might  be  conciliated  to  the  Uwe  of  wonder^ 
provided  the  spirit  of  religion  be  kept  at  a  dis^ 
tance,  against  which  he  hath  unluckily  contracted 
a  mortal  antipathy,  against  which  he  is  resolved  to 
wage  eternal  war.  When  he  but  touches  this  sub- 
ject, he  loses  at  once  his  philosophic  equanimity, 
and  speaks  with  an  acrimony  unusual  to  him  on 
other  pccasions.  Something  of  this  kind  appears 
fivmi  the  citations  already  made.  But  if  these 
flbould  not  satisfy,  I  shall  produce  one  or  two  more, 
which  certainly  will.  There  is  a  second  supposition 
the  author  makes,  of  a  miraculous  event,  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  circumstanced  and  attested,  which  he 
declares,  and  I  think  with  particular  propriety,  that 
he  would  ^  not  have  the  least  inclination  to  be- 
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*  BeveV  At  his  irMt  Of  indituttion  the  rsalhr 
?riH  tfM  te  suirprided,  wlbim  he  leam^  that'  thi» 
rtl^)ii>dsed  miiraele  is  cx^vtcl^rmrig  ft  resurfectiofi ;  m 
e^rtot  whidi  beans  tda  MToffig  a  n^semblanoe  both  to 
t^  ddetrhie  and  to  the  ttiik^eg  of  holy  writ,  not 

•  ioiihrni  h  modem  PytrhiDtijlrt;.  To  the  above  de> 
dttEtloQ  he  mibjoins^  ^'Qnt  ihould  this  miriwde  be 
^  'Aseribed  to  any  new  syMfmi  of  Yel^on,  mea  in  all 
^  isgeshave  bei^  iso inndi  impiosed  on  by  Hdicuhug 
^  dories  of  that  kind,  thrt  this  very  djrcnmstance 
'  wonM  be  a  ftdl  proof  (^  a  ^eai^  and  sufficient^  with 
^  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  ip  make  them  reject  the 
'  &ct,  but  even  r^ect  it  mtkout  ^further  eiimmi' 
<  nation'    Again,  a  little  after,  ^  As  the  violationa 

*  of  truth  are  more  coinm<»i  in  the  testimony  Ma- 

*  cemiiig  rel^ous  mirades,  than  in  that  concern* 
^  ing  any  other  matter  of  &($t,'  (a  point  in  which 
the  author  is  positive,  though  he  produces  ndther 
facts  nor  arguments  to  support  it)  ^  thi^s  must  di» 

*  tninish  very  much  the  authority  of  the  fcxrm^  tea* 

*  timony,  and^  (pray  observe  his  w(»rds)  ^  fBoke  tis 

*  Jbrm  u  GENERAL  RESOLUTION,  ncvcT  to  lend 
^  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  speciow  pre* 
'  U^  it  nu^  he  covered.- 

l^ever  did  the  passion  of  ^i  inflamed  orator,  or 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  a  reli^onist,  c^krry  him  fiuv 
their  against  his  adversary^  than  thk  man  of  Specu-* 
lation  is  carried  by  his  prcgudice  against  religion. 


•*«* 
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l!!RSlS&i^p^a^  ^iid  bigo!sliave  often  wanied  <3ie^|»6dpl6 
flgtdiibt  listening  fo  <lte  ^itfgiilnMtfi  oS  A  ^ttiied 
»66l  'Cbeitfore  detested  fiyal,  lest  l)y  his  sophisfiry 
ti^'shbtild  be  liedubed  into  tiie  mMt  fatal  mtoirs. 
!l%e  isiaiJie  p^  thiis  author^  a  phildsii^ber)  a  scejptic, 
a  dispassionate  inqmrer  aftdr  truth,  as  ikurdy  he 
iiibttsM  'to  be  accounted,  iiow  acts  m  Tcfvoilir  (tf  itifi* 
AdStyi    He  thinks  it  not  isafe  to  ^veYeligidn  even 
a  lieating.    Nay  iso  istrange  a  turn  have  fhatteris 
tifkini 'inflate  With  the  managm*s  of  thiis  ebtittdvetsy, 
flmt  it  is  now  the  FEEE-Triii^KEE  'who  jpreach^ 
m^UditJaitk ;  it  iis  the  iOT?'ibEL,  Who  W&riis  us  of 
the  danger  of  consulting  reason^    BeWate,  says  he, 
1  ^dihStiish  y6u,  of  inquiring  into  the  ■  #titeik^  of 
Ifife  'pIiE«,  dr  of  brining  it  to  -the  deceitfbl  teSt  of 
"fcsafon;  for  ^  thtose  who  Will  Be  §o 'sill'y  as  to  ex^ 
*  amine  the  afl&ir  by- that  •medium,  aiid  seek  parti«» 
'*culab:  flaws  in  the  testimdhy,  ate  ilkndst'sure  to 
'♦^be  6biif6flnded  *;    That  i^ligidtt  is  feohcemedin 
-the  dfatter,  is  fieckoned  by  these  i^ag^s  suffieietft 
-fevidiE^ricfe'bf  itripbsture.    The  pi-odfs  she  bfFets^in  htt 
mfh  defence,  "we  are  told  by  these  itondid  judges, 
'iJught'to  be  Injected,  and  r;gif*(PCfei:Z  M?^  ea^aM- 

-mtim:  The  -old  Wfiy  of  Scrtitiny  and  argttmiferit 
'^^faiu^t  ndw  be  laid  ai^ide,  h&vilng  b6eh  at  length  dis- 
-poVer^  to  be  but  a'buiigliiig,  a  tediouis,  and  a  dan- 
g^roftts  way  at  beirt.  What  then  shdl  we  substitute 
*Sn  its  place?    The  ei^sayiuit  has  a  most  aditoirablc 
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expedient    A  shorter  and  surer  method  he  recom- 
mends to  iiSi  the  expeditious  way  of  resolutian^ 

*  Forin/  says  he,   *  a  general  resolution, 

*  neoer  to  lend  any  attention  to  testimonies  or 
^  facts  urged  by  religion,  with  whatever  spedcua 

*  preteoct  they  may  he  coveredJ* 

I  had  abnost  congratulated  Mr  Hume,  and  our 
enlightened  age,  on  this  happy  invention,  before  I 
reflected,  that  though  the  application  might  be  new, 
the  expedient  itself,  of  resolving  to  be  deaf  to  argu- 
ment, was  very  ancient,  having  been  often,  with 
great  success,  employed  against  atheists,  and  here- 
tics, and  warmly  recommended  by  Belarmine  and 
Scotus,  and  most  others  of  that  bright  fraternity  the 
schoolmen;  Persons,  I  acknowledge,  to  whom  one 
could  not,  perhaps  in  any  other  instance,  find  a  re- 
semblance in  my  ingenious  opponent 

I  am  afraid  that,  after  such  a  declaration,  I  must 
not  presume  to  consider  myself  as  arguing  with  the 
author,  who  has,  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  re- 
solved to  attend  to  nothing  that  can  be  said  in  op- 
position to  his  theory.  '  What  judgment  he  has^' 
to  use  his  own  expression,  ^  he  has  renounced  l^ 
^  prmdple,  in  these  sublime  and  mysterious  sub- 
^  jects  V  If  however  it  should  prove  the  fate  of 
these  papers,  the  forbidding  title  of  them  notwith- 
standing, to  be  at  any  time  honoured  with  the  per- 
usal of  some  infidel,  not  indeed  so  rivetted  in  un* 

— W—M— ■————■— i1^  ——————— —i———^ 
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bdief  as  the  essayist,  I  would  earnestly  entreat  such 
reader,  m  the  solemn  style  of  Mr  Hume,  *  To  lay 
'  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after  serious  oonsi* 

*  deration  declare  f,'  If  any  of  the  patrons  of  re« 
ligion  had  acted  this  part,  and  warned  people  not 
to  try  by  argyment  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of 
the  adversaries,  affirming,  that  '  they  who  were 

*  MAD  enough  to  examine  the  affiur  by  that  me- 
f  ^um,  and  seek  particular  flaws  in  the  reasonings 
'  were  almost  sure  to  be  confounded ;  that  the  only 
f  prudent  method  was,  to  form  a  general  reso- 
^  LUTiON,  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  what  was 
<  advanced  on  the  opposite  side,  luyvoeoer  specious  f 
wWh«  this  «»du«t  would  o..  have  .ffimled  great 
matter  of  triumph  to  those  gentleman  the  deists ; 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  construed  by  them, 
and  even  justly,  into  a  tacit  conviction  of  the  weak- 
ness of  our  cause,  which  we  were  afraid  of  exposing 
in  the  light,  and  bringing  to  a  fair  trial. .  But  we 
scorn  to  take  shelter  in  obscurity,  and  meanly  to 
decline  the  combat ;  confident  as  we  are,  that  rea- 
son is  our  ally  and  o\xr  friend^  and  glad  to  find 
ihat  the  enemy  at  length  so  violently  suspects  her« 

.  As  to  the  first  method,  by  which  the  author  ac- 
counts for  the  fabulous  relations  of  monsters  and 
prodigies,  it  is  freely  acknowledged,  that  the  Crea- 
tor has  implanted  in  human  nature,  as  a  spur  to 
the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  a  principle 

*  Page  206. 
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l^pJeasujjew.^eryn^wacqm^  of  knpwleds^ 
It  ^  a^ijQiyledg^  ^^  thata^  ev^pria^^ 
o^r  Ji^tur^-  i[g  liable  tp  abuse^  so  this  lKnnG;£l&  i^ 
pftpngiy^  tKe.  min^  ^  bia^;  to  the  muurveUpi^fcff 
i3^^  rr^otfi  pia^veUouB  any.  thing  is,  that  ^%  t^e  n^oi^ 
luJiJcQ  tp  aU  that  has  fimnerly  been  kn^^vn^  t)i9 
}nore  new  it  is ;  and  this  biac^  in  many  instano^ 
may  induce  belief  on  insufficient  evidrace. . 

!Put  the  presumpticm.  Uia|;  arises  l^^no^  %su9rt 
the  manrdlous  is  not  stronger  in  the  c^  of  nura" 
des  (as  will  appear  &om  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
second  section)  than  in  the  case  of  every  fact  that 
is/p^ectly  ex^M^dinary.  Yet  how  e^  thisX 
sitacie  may  be  overcome  by  testimoay,  qdebt  be  iJr 
lustrated^  if  necessary,  in  ahnost  every  braudii  of 
^ce,  in  phy^o^,  in  geography/in  mZ 
Og  the  contrary,!  what  an  immense  impedJimcgit 
would  this  presumption  prove  to  ^e  progre$f(  ^ 
philosophy  and  letteri^  had  it  in  reality  one  fiftieth 
part  of  the  strength,  which  the  author  seeips  tp  4tr 
ffjU^ut^  ti9  it.  I  shall  not  ti^e  my  reader  or.|Qype|f 
by  recuning  to  the  philosophic,  wpndera  in  fl^i^tct* 
i^,  chy]9[ii|Sitry,  magnetism,  which,  all  tl^  world 
legp,  m^y  lie  foUy  proyed  to  us  by  testifliony,  be&» 
]^e  VfXBi^ei  tl^e  expmm^ts  pujrselves. 

-  # 
r 

But  there  is^  it  se^ni^  additional  to  this,  a  pooii* 
li^  presumption  against  religious  miracles.  ^  The 
<  wise»'  as  the  author  has  observed  with  reason. 


'•      • 
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^  lenict  A  yay  m^cimia^th  to  every  reports  wJuqIi 
^  i6m)ur9  ;ibQ  p^qu  of  .tfee  reporter,  whether  it 
'  m9giBg|0^  his  ^xmBtry^  Us  &inily,  or  himself  or  in 
^  any  other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  kidU- 
/  natioiifi  .and  propensities  ^•'  Now^  as  no  olgect 
wbiitsYEr  operates  nlor^  powerfully  on  the  fancy 
Om  f^^^w?^  doe%  or  mxU  up  the  passion  to  a' 
higb^:  fervour ;  ^  in  matfeers  relating  to  this  sub- 
j0)^.)f  in:«tty  svshjoct;  we  have  re$aon  to  suspect 
that^  the  tmdjerstandJng  will  prove  a  dupe  to  the 

'  •  pawion%.  Oa  this  point  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
perolia^ly  <^i}tious,  that  we  be  not  hasty  of  belie£ 
In  this:  sentiment  We  all  agree. 

But  tbfie  i^  one  circumstance  which  he  has  oveif- 
Jookedy.ai^d  which  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest 
dmsequebioe  in  the  debate.  It  is  this,  that  the  pre^ 
judioe  lesulting.  from  the  rdigious  a£^tion»  may 
;  jost  as  r^dily  ohstrwt  as  promote  our  faith  in  8  . 
itl]gij9U8  miracle.  What  things  in  nature  are  more 
cjtmtrary,  than  one  religion  is  to  another  religion  ?  . 
Tbe^  arie  juiit  as  contrary^  as  light  and  darkness^ 
iBtH&i  4i2d  ei3:<»?.    The  afl^tions^  with  which  they 

.    ttip  «Qiit«)p)ated  by  the  san^e  person,  are  just  as  * 

fq^pooSte  •  jas  tlesure  and  aversion/  love  and  hatied. 

*  Xketsmie.iidi^ua  zeal  which  gives  the  mind  of  a 

.  CbriatiosL  a  propensity  to  the  belief  of  a  n)iracle  in 

i&||]^Oi^  ^  Xfaristianity,  will  inspire  him  with  an 

mwrsiim  fcom  the  belief  of  a  mirgidle  in  support  of 

*  1^9ge  200, 
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Mahonietism.  The  same  principle  which  will  mtk^ 
him  acquiesce  in  evidence  less  than  sufficient  in  <me 
case,  will  make  him  require  evidence  more  than  suf^ 
ficient  in  the  other. 

Before  then  the  remark  of  the  author  can  be  of 
any  use  in  directing  our  judgment,  as  to  the  evi*' 
dence  of  miracles  attested,  we  must  consider  whe^ 
ther  the  original  tenets  of  the  witnesses  would  Ha*' 
turally  have  biassed  their  minds  in  favour  of  the 
miracles,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  If  the  former 
was  the  case,  the  testimony  is  so  much  the  less  to^* 
be  regarded ;  if  the  latter,  so  much  the  more*  Witt 
it  satisfy  on  this  head  to  acquaint  us,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  the  witnesses  must  have  favoured  the  ini* 
rades,  since  they  were  zealous  promoters  of  the 
doctrine,  in  support  of  which  those  miracles  are  said 
to  have  been  performed  ?  To  answer  thus  would 
be  to  misunderstand  the  point.  The  question  M, 
Was  this  doctrine  the  faith  of  the  witnesses,  before 
they  saw  or  fancied  they  saw  the  miracles  ?  If  it 
was,  I  agree  with  him.  Great,  very  great  ^ow* 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  education; 
for  principles,  early  perhaps,  carefully  and  deeply 
rooted  in  their  minds,  and  for  the  religious  affecticni 
founded  in  these  principles ;  which  allowance  must . 
always  derogate  from  the  weight  of  their  testiniony.  . 
But  if  the  faith  of  the  witnesses  stood  originally  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  attested  by  the  miracles; 
if  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  their  con*- 
version,  is  the  conviction  whic^  the  miracles  pro- 
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diioed  in  them ;  it  must  be  a  preposterous  way  of 
arguing,  to  derive  their  conviction  from  a  religious 
zeal,  which  woidd  at  first  obstinately  withstand,  and 
for  some  time  hinder  such  conviction.  On  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  evidence  arising  from  miracles  per- 
formed in  proof  of  a  doctrine  disbelieved,  and  con- 
sequently hated  before,  did  in .  fact  surmount  that 
obstacle,  and  conquer  all  the  opposition  arising 
.  thence,  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
that  evidence ;  just  as  strong  a  presumption  in  its 
favour,  as  it  would  have  been  against  it,  had  all 
their  former  zeal,  and  principles,  and  prejudices,  co- 
operated with  the  evidence,  whatever  it  was,  in 
gaining  an  entire  assent. 

Hence  there  is  the  greatest  disparity  in  this  re- 
spect, a  disparity  which  deserves  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  betwixt  the  evidence  of  miracles  per- 
formed in  proof  of  a  religion  to  he  established  and  in 
contradiction  to  opinions  generally  received ;  and 
the  evidence  of  miracles  performed  in  support  .of  a 
religion  already  established,  and  in  confirmation  of 
opinions  generally  received.  Hence  also  the  great- 
est disparity  betwixt  the  miracles  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  and  those  related  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or 
any  Monkish  historian. 

■ 

There  is  then  no  peculiar  presumption  against 
religious  miracles  merely  as  such  ;  if  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances there  is  a  presumption  against  them,  the 
presumption  arises  solely  from  the  cilxumstances, 


F 


i^ 
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insomuch  that^  in  the  opposite  oirciunstanoes^  it  la 
as.  strongly,  in  their  favour. 


SECTION  V, 

T!^«  ir  a  peculiar  prestimption  in  Javoun  qf 
such  miracles  as  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 
in  support  (^religion. 

XN  diis  section  I  propose  to  consider  the  reverse  ef 
the  question  treated  in  the  former.  In, the  former 
I  proved  that  there  is  no  peculiar  presumption  Br 
gainst  religious  mirades ;  I  now  inquire  whether 
^erp  be  any  in  their  favour.  The  question  is  im- 
portanty.  and  intimately  connected  with  the  mh^ 
jecU 

The  boldest  infidel  win  not  deny,  that  the  ink* 
mortality  of  the  soul,  a  Aiture  and  eternal  state,  and 
the  connection  of  our  happiness  or  misery  in  that 
state,  with  our  present  good  or  bad  conduct,  not  to 
mention  the  doctrines  concerning  the  divine  unity 
and  perfections^  are  tenets  whidi  carry  no  absurdity 
m  them.  They  may  be  true  for  aught  he  knows. 
He  disbelieves  them,  not  because  they  are  incre- 
dible in  themselves,  but  because  he  has  not  evi-- 
dence  of  l^eir  truthw    He  pretends  not  to  disprovt 
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them^nor  does  he  think  .the  task  incumbent  on 
him.  \He  only  pleads  that,  before  he  can  yidd 
them  his  assent,  they:  must  be  proved. 

Now,  as  whatever  is  possible,  may  be  supposed, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  doctrines  above  mentioned 
are  all  infallible  truths  ;  and  let  the  unbeliever  say, 
whether  he  can  conceive  an  object  worthier  of  the 
divine  tnterposal,^r4h!an lid  reveal  these  truths  to 
niankind  ^  and  to  enforce  them  in  sudi  a  manner 
m  may  give  them  a  suitable  influence  on  the  heart 
IU)d;]ife4)  Of  all  the  mhabitants  of  the  earth,  man 
is  incomparably  the  noblest.  Whatever  therefoxe 
Mgar^ 'the  interests  of  the  human  species,  is  a 
grander  cimcem,  than  what  regards  either  the  inani* 
mate  or  brute  creation.'  If  man  was  made,  as*  is 
doubtfess  not  impossible,  for  an  after  state  of  im* 
mortality ;  whatever  relates  to  that  unmortal  state, 
ormayconduce  to  prepare  him  for  the  fruition  of 
it,  must  be  immensely  superior  to  that  which  con^ 
oems  merely  the  transient  enjoyments  of  the  pre- 
sent life.  How  sublime  then  is  the  object  whidi 
reBgion,  and  reUgion  only,  exhibits  as  the  ground 
of  fitupematural  interpositions !  This  object  is  no 
other  than  the  interest  of  man,  a  reasonable  and 
moral  agent,  the  only  being  in  this  lower  world 
whidi  bears  in  his  soul  the  image  of  his  maker  % 
not  the  interest  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  kind  ; 
not  for  a  limited  duration,  but  for  eternity ;  an  ob- 
ject at  least  in  one  respect  adequate  to  the  majesty 
QfGod» 

f2 
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Does  this  appear  to  the  essayist  too  much  like 
arguing  a  priori,  which  I  know  he  detests  ?  It  is 
just  such  an  argument  as,  presupposing  the  most 
rational  principles  of  Deism,  results  from  those 
maxims  concerning  intelligent  causes,  and  their 
ioperations,  which  Sire  founded  in  general  experience^ 
and  which  uniformly  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the  end 
will  he  proportionate  to  the  means.  The  Pagans 
t>f  Rome  had  notions  of  their  divinities  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  opinions  concerning  God,  which  in 
Christian  countries  are  maintained  even  by  those, 
who,  &r  distinction's  sake,  are  called  Deists.  Yet 
such  of  the  former  as  had  any  justness  of  taste,  were 
oflfended  with  those  poets  who  exhibited  the  celesti- 
als (m  slight  occasions,  and  for  trivial  purposes,  in* 
terfering  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Why  ?  Because  such 
an  exhibition  shocked  all  the  principles  of  probabi- 
lity. It  had  not  that  verisimilitude  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  render  fiction  agreeable.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  a  precept,  with  relation  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  drama,  given  by  one  who  was  both  a 
critic  and  a  poet.  That  a  god  mtist  never  he  in' 
troduced,  unless  to  accomplish  some  important  de^ 
sign,  which  could  not  he  otherwise  effected*: 
The  foundation  of  this  rule,  which  is  that  of  my  ar- 
gument, is  therefore  one  of  those  indisputable  prind- 


1 

*  Nee  deus  intersit^  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Ineiderit  Horat. 
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pies  whicb  are  found  every  where  among  the  earliest 
results  of  experience. 

Thus  it  appears,  ihat  from  the  dignity  of  the 
end,  there  arises  a  peculiar  presumption  in  favour  of 
sndi  miracles  as  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  iii 
support  of  religion. 


SECTION  VI. 

.■.-,.  » 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  one 

of  Mr  Hvme's  favourite  maxims. 

JL  HERE  is  a  method  truly  curious,  suggested  by 
the  author,  for  extricating  the  mind,  should  the  evi- 
dence from  testimony  be  so  great,  that  its  falsehood 
might,  as  he  terms  it,  be  accounted  miraculous.  In 
this  puzzling  case,  when  a  man  is  so  beset  with  mi. 
radesf,  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
one^  he  must  always  take  care  it  be  the  smallest ; 
£ir  it  is  an  axiom  in  this  writer's  dialectic.  That 
the  probability  of  the  fact  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  quantity  of  miracle  there  is  in  it.  *  I 
'weigh,'  says  he,  *  the  one  miracle  against  the 
*  other,  and  according  to  the  superiority  which  I 
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*  discover,  I  pronounce  my  deddon,  and  alimys  ie» 

*  ject  the  greater  miracle  ♦/ 

Now,  of  tlii» 'method,  jpvhich  iriU  no  doubt  Jbe 
thonght  by  many  .to  be  very  ingemona^  and 
minek  appeart  to  the  easayist  botih  very  momentana 
and  very  perspicuous,  I  own,  I  am  not  able  to  diat 
cover  either  the  reasonableness  or  the  use. 

First,  I  cannot  see  the  reasonableness.  ^  A  mi- 
'  racle,'  to  adopt  his  own«  definition,  *  implies  the 

*  transgression,'  or  rather  the  suspension,  '  of  some 

*  law  of  nature ;  and  that  either  by  a  particular  vo- 

*  lition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  8<»ae 

*  invisible  agent  f*'  Now,  as  I  should  think,  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  section, 
that  it  wotdd '  b^ '  for  no  trifling  purpose  that  the 
laws  of  nature  ^ould  be  suspended,  and  either  the 
Deity  or  an  invisible  agent  would  interpose;  it^ia 
on  the  aame  principles,  natural  to  imagine,  thab  tbb 
means,  or  mirade  performed,  should  bear  a  pnqpom 
tion,  in  respect  of  dignity  and  greatness^  to  tbe^ 
end  proposed.  W<dre  I  therefoie  imder  BwiiB.jtm 
cessity  as  is  supposed  by  Mr  Hum^^  of  aibnittiQgf 
the  truth  of  a  miradbe,  I  acknowledge^  tiiat  of  fuor 
contradictory  mimdes,  where  all  other  drcmnstancea 
are  equal,  I  diould  think  it  reasonable  to  bdiem 
the  greater.  I '  shdl  borrow  an  illustration  from 
the  author  himsdfi-— *  A  miracle,'  he  says,  *  may 

*  Page  1S2.  t  lb.  in  the  note.^. 
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'  either  be  discoverable  by  men  or  not  This  il- 
'  ters  not  its  nature  and  essence.  The  raising  of 
^  a  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  xnirade; 
^  the  laising  of  a  feather,  ^en  tlie  wind  wants  ox^ 

*  90  Uttie  of  a  fbme  requisite  f<nr  that  purpose,  is  as 

*  real  a  mhrade,  though  not  so.^e9m&/(^  with  r^purd 
^  to  us  ''^•'  Surely  if  any  miracle  may  be  ;eaHed  U£^ 
tie,  the  last  mentioned  is  entitled  to  that  denomi* 
nation,  not  only  because  it  is  an  undiscoverable  and 
kifensible  miiade,  but  because  the  quantum  of  mi* 
raeulous  force  requisite  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  ever 
so  little,  or  the  least  conceivable.  Yet  if  it  were 
eartain,  that  Grod,  angely  or  spirit  w^re,  for  one  of 
tiliose  purposes,  to  interpose  in  suspending  the  laws 
of  nature;  I  believe  most  men  would  join  with  me 
in  thinking,  that  it  would  be  rather  for  the  raising 
of  a  home  or  ship,  than  for  the  raising^  a j^o^Aer. 

But  tibough  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the  author 
were  just,  I  cannot  discover  in  what  instance,  or  by 
what  appHcation,  it  can  be  rendered  of  any  utility. 
Why  ?  Because  we  have  no  rule,  hereby  we  can 
judge  of  the  greatness  of  mirades.  I  allow  that,  in 
such  a  singular  instance  as  that  above  quoted  ftom 
the  essay,  we  may  judge  safely  enough.  But  that 
can  be  of  no  practical  us^*  In  sdmost  every  case 
tibat  will  occur,  I  may  warrahtably  aver,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  acutest  intellect  to  decide, 
which  of  two  is  the  greater  miracle.  As  to 
^ , .— u ^ 

*  Page  182.  in  the  note. 
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the^aiithor,  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  favoured  us 
with  any  light,  in  so  important  and  so  critical  a 
t}ue8tion.  Have  we  not  then  some  reason  to  dread, 
that  the  task  will  not  he  less  di£Scult  to  fiumish  us  . 
with  a  fTj^o^t^re,  by  which  we  can  determine  the  mag-  . 
nitude  of  miracles;  than  to  provide  us  witb  a  balance, 
by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  comparative  weight 
of  testimonies  and  experiences  ? 
.If,  leaving  the  speciilations  of  the  essayist,'  we 
shall,  in  order  to  be  assisted  on  this  isubject,  reeur 
to  his  example  and  decisions;  let  us  consider  the 
miracle  which  was  recited  in  the  third  section,  and 
which  he  declares,  woidd,  on  the  evidence,  of  such 
testimony  as  he  supposes,  not  only  be  probable,  *but 
certain.  For  my  part,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
conceive  a  greater  miracle  than  that  is.  The  whole 
universe  is  affected  by  it ;  the  earth,  the  sun,  t^ 
moon,  the  stars.  *  The  most  invariable  laws  of  na- 
ture  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  even  'those 
which  r^ulate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
•  •  and  diq[)ense  darkness  and  light  to  worlds,  are  vio- 
lated; I  appeal  to  the  author  himself^  whether  it 
could  be  called  a  greater,  or  even  so  great  a  mirade, 
that  all  the  writers  at  that  time,  or  even  all  man-, 
kind,  had  been  seized  with  a  new  species  of  epide- 

• 

mical  delirium^  which  had  given  rise  to  this  strange 
illusion.  .But  in  this  the  author  is  remarkably  un- 
fidttunate,  that .  the  principles  by  which  he,  in  fiaet, 
regidates  his  judgment  and  belief,  are  often  the  re- 


* 
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verse  of  those  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  in 
hb  theory.  '    ' 

Shall  I  hazard  a  conjecture  ?  It  is,  that  the 
word  miracle^  as  thus  used  by  tibe  author*  is  used  ^ 
in'  a  vague  and  inix>roper  sense  as  a  synonymous 
terni.  for  improbable;  .and  that  believiiig  the  lesa; 
and  rcgectinff  the  greater  miracle^  denote  simply 
bdievSg  wSt  is  fe«f,.and  rejecting  what  is  Ja,< 
mjprcbable ;  or  still  more  explicitly,  believing  what 
we  think  inost  worthy  of  belief,  and  rejecting  what* 
we  think  lea^t  worthy.  I  am  aware,  on  a  second 
perusal  of  the  author's  words,  that  my  talent  in 
guemng  may  be  justly  questioned.  He  has  in  ef-? 
fiset  told  us  himself  what  he  means.    *  When  any 

*  one,'  says  he,  ^  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  dead  man 

*  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  my-»  '. 
'  selfjt  whether  it  be  more  probable^  that  this  per- 

*  son  should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that 
^  the  &ct  he  relates,  should  really  have  happen- 
'  ed. .  I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other ; 

*  and  according  to  the  superiority  which  I  discover, 

*  I  pronounce  my  decision,  and  always  reject  the 
'  greater  miracle.  If  the  falsehood  of  his  testi- 
'  niony  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the  event 
'  which  he  relates ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he 

*  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion  *.'  At 
first  indeed  one  is  ready  to  exclaim,  What  a  strange 

« 
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revolulhn  is  here  !  The  belief  of  mirades  theiit 
even  by  Mr  Hume's  account,  is  absolutely  inevi- 
table. Miracles  themselves  too,  so  fiur  from  being 
impossible,  or  even  extraordinary,  are  the  commanest 
things  in  nature ;  so  common,  that  when  any  niii»* 
colons  fiu^t  is  attested  to  us,  we  are  equally  under 
a  necesdty  of  believing  a  miracle,  whether  we  be* 
lieve  the  &ct  or  deny  it«  The  whol6  difference  be* 
tween  the  essayist  and  us,  is  at  length  reduced  to 
this  single  point.  Whether  greater  or  smaller  minip 
des  are  entitled  to  the  preference  ?  This  mystery 
however  vanishes  on  a  nearer  inspection*  The 
styl^  we  find,  is  figurative,  and  the  author  is  all 
the  while  amusing  both  his  readers  and  himself 
with  an  unusual  application  of  a  familiar  tetm^ 
What  is  called  the  weighing  of  prohcinUties  m 
one  sentence^  ia  the  weighing  of  miracles  in  die 
next.  If  it  were  asked,  for  what  reason  did  not  Mr 
Hume  express  his  senthnent  in  ordinary  and  pro- 
per words  ?  I  could  only  answer,  I  know  no  rea^ 
son  but  one,  and  that  is.  To  give  the  aiq)earance  of 
novelty  and  depth  to  one  of  those  very  harmless 
propositions,  which  by  philosophers  are  called  iden^ 
ticaly  and  which,  to  say  the  truth,  need  some  dis- 
guise to  make  them  pasa  upon  the  world  with  toler- 
able decency. 

What  then  shall  be  said  of  the  condusion  which 
he  gives  as  the  sum  and  quintessence  of  the  first  part 
of  the  essay  ?  The  best  thing,  for  aught  I  know^ 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  ccmtains  a  most  certain 
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trath,  though  at  the  same  time  the  least  significant, 
that  ever  perhaps  was  ushered  into  the  world  with 
so  much  solemnity.  In  order  therefore  to  make 
plainer  English  of  his  plain  consequence^  let  us 
only  change  the  word  miraculous,  as  applied  to  the 
fiOsehood  of  hiunaa  testiinony,  into  improbable, 
whidi  in  this  passage  is  entirely  equivalent,  and  ob- 
serve the  effect  produced  by  this  elucidation.    '  The 

*  plain  consequence  is,  and  it  is  a  general  max- 

*  IM,  worthy  of  our  attention^  That  no  testi- 

*  MONY    IS    SUFFICIENT    TO    ESTABLISH    A    MI- 

*  RAGLE  i    UNLESS  THE  TESTIMONY  BE  OF  SUCH 

*  A  KIND,  THAT  ITS  FALSEHOOD  WOULD  BE  MORE 

*  IMPROBABLE,  than  the  fact  which  it 

*  ENDEAVOURS  TO  ESTABLISH  *.*  If  thb  reader 
think  himself  instructed  by  this  discovery,  I  should 
be  loth  to  envy  him  the  pleasiure  he  may  derive  from 
it 
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PART  II.  "' 

THE  MIRACLES  ON  WHICH  THE  BELIEF  OF 
CHEISTIANITY  IS  FOUNDED,  AUE  SUFFICIENT- 
LY ATTESTED'. 

» 

SECTION  I. 

There  is  no  presumption,  arising  from  human 
nature,  against  the  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity . 

X  EOM  what  has  heen  evinced  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sections  of  the  former  part,  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion in  general,  two  corollaries  are  clearly  dedud- 
ble  in  favour  of  Christianity.  One  is.  That  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from  the  dignity  of  the  end,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  can  in  no  religion  be  pleaded  with 
greater  advantage,  than  in  the  Christian.  The 
other  is.  That  the  presumption  arising  from  the  re* 
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ligious  affection,  instead  of  weakening,-  canoborates 
the  evidence  of  the  gospel.  The  faith  of  Jesns  was 
promulgated,  and  gained  ground,  not  with  the 
assistance,  but  in  defiance  of  all  the  religious  zeal 
and  prejudices  of  the  times. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  second  corollary,  it  mSL 
possibly  be  urged,  that  proselytes  to  a  new  religion 
may  be  gained  at  first ;  either  by  address  and  elo- 
quence, or  by  the  appearances  of  uncommon  sancti- 
ty, and  rapturous  fervours  of  devotion ;  that  if  once 
people  have  commenced  proselytes,  the  transition  to 
enthusiasm  is  almost  unavoidable ;  and  that  enthusi- 
asm will  fully  account  for  the  utmost  pitdi  both  of 
credulity  and  falseness. 

Admitting  that  a  few  converts  might  be  made  by 
the  aforesaid  arts,  it  is  subversive  of  all  the  laws  of 
probability,  to  imagine,  that  the  strongest  prepos- 
sessions, fortified  with  that  vehement  abhorrence 
which  contradiction  in  religious  principles  rarely 
fails  to  excite,  should  be  so  easily  vanquished  in 
multitudes.  Besides,  the  very  pretext  of  supporting 
the  doctrine  by  miracles,  if  a  false  pretext,  would  of 
necessity  do  unspeakable  hurt  to  the  cause.  The 
pretence  of  miracles  will  quickly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  to  whom  the  new  doctrine  is  published. 
The  influence  which  address  and  eloquence,  appear- 
ances of  sanctity  andfervours  of  devotion,  would  other- 
wise have  had,  however  great,  will  be  superseded  by 
the  consideration  of  what  is  infinitely  more  striking 
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and  decisive.  The  miracles  will  therefore  first  be 
canvassed^  and  canvassed  with  a  temper  of  mind  the 
most  unfayourajble  to  conviction.  It  is  not  solely 
on  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  that  Christians 
believe  the  gospel,  though  that  testimony  appears 
in  all  respects  such  as  merits  the  highest  regard ;  but 
it  is  on  the  success  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  on  the  testi- 
mony, as  we  may  justly  call  it,  of  the  numberless 
proselytes  that  were  daily  made  to  a  religion,  oppos- 
ing all  the  religious  professions  then  in  the  world,  and 
appealing,  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  body,  to  the 
visible  and  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven  in 
its&vour.  The  witnesses  considered  in  thiB  light, 
and  in  this  light  they  ought .  to  be  considered,  will 
be  found  more  than  ^  a  sufficient  number :  *  And 
though  perhaps  there  were  few  of  Uiem,  what  the 
author  would  denominate  ^  men ,  of  education  and 
.'  leammg ;'  yet,  which  is  more  essential,  they  wen; 
generally  men  of  good  sense,  and  knowledge  enoi:^ 
to  secure  them  against  all  delusion,  as  to  those  plain 
£EUSts  for  which  they  gave  their  testimony ;  men  who 
(in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words)  ndiber 
did,  nor  could  derive  to  themselves  either  interest 
or  honour  by  their  attestations,  but  did  thereby, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  abandon  all  hopes  of 
both. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is 
here  no  contradictory  testimony,  notwithstanding 
that  both  the  founder  of  our  religion  and  his  ad- 
herents were  firom  the  first  siurounded  by  inveterate 
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enemies,  who  never  *  esteemed  the  matter  too  inoon- 
*  siderable  to  deserve  their  attention  or  regard ;'  and 
who,  as  they  could  not  want  the  means,  gave  evident 
proofs  that  they  wanted  not  the  inclination  to  detect 
the  fraud,  if  there  had  been  any  fraud  to  be  detected. 
They  were  jealous  of  their  own  reputation  and  autho- 
rity, and  foresaw  but  too  clearly,  that  the  success  of 
Jesus  would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  both.  As  to  the  testi- 
monies themselves,  we  may  permit  the  author  to  try 
them  by  his  own  rules  *.    There  is  here  no  opposi- 
Hon  of  testimony ;  there  is  no  appare^t  ground  of 
snspician  from  the  character  of  the  witnesses;  there 
is  no  interest  which  they  could  have  in  impodng  on 
theworld ;  there  is  not  a  small  number  of  witnesses ; 
th^y  ar0  innumerable.    Do  the  historians  of  our 
imd  deUver  their  testunony  with  doubt  and  hesiti^ 
tion?    Do  tiieyfall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
uspig  too  violent  asseverations  ?    So  &r  from  both^ 
that  the  most  amaasing  instances  of  divine  power, 
and  the  most  interesting  events,  are  related  without 
any  censure  or  reflection  of  the  writers  on  persons^ 
parties,  actions,  or  opinions ;  with  such  an  unparal* 
Ided  and  unaffected  simplicity,  as  demonstrates,  that 
they  were  neither  themselves  animated  by  passnm 
like  enthusiasts,  nor  had  any  design  of  working  on 
the  passions  of  their  readers.    The  greatest  mira- 
des  are  recorded  with  as  little  appearance  either  of 
doubt  or  wonder  in  the  writer,  and  with  as  little 
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suspicion  of  the  reader's  incredulity,  as  the  most  or- 
dinary incidents :  A  manner  as  unUke  that  of  im- 
posters  as  of  enthusiasts ;  a  manner  in  which  those 
writers  are  altogether  singular ;  and  I  will  add,  « 
manner  which  can  on  no  supposition  he  tolerably 
accounted  for,  but  that  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  the 
truth  only,  but  of  the  notoriety,  of  the  events  which 
they  related.  They  spoke  like  people  who  had 
themselves  been  long  familiarized  to  such  acts  of 
omnipotence  and  grace.  They  spoke  like  people 
who  knew  that  many  of  the  most  marvellous  ac-  . ' 
tions  they  related  had  been  so  publicly  performed, 
and  in  the  presence  of  multitudes  alive  at  the  time 
of  their  writing,  as  to  be  incontrovertible;  and  as  in 
feet  not  to  have  been  controverted,  even  by  their 
bitterest  foes.  They  could  boldly  appeal  on  this 
head  to  their  enemies.  A  marij  say  they,  speaking 
of  their  master  *,  approved  of  God  among  tpu,  by  ' 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  whiek  God  did  . 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves 
^so  KNOW.  The  objections  of  ChriiSt's  persecu- 
tons  against  his  doctrine,  those  objections  also  which, 
regard  the  nature  of  his  miracles,  are,  together  with 
his  answers,  faithfully  recorded  by  the  sacred  his- 
torians;  it  is  strange,  if  the  occasion  had  been  given, 
that  we  have  not  the  remotest  hint  of  any  objec- 
tions against  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  and  a  con- 
futation of  those  objections. 

*•  Acts  ii.  22. 
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But  passiiig  the  manner  in  which  the  first  pro- 
selytes Ly  be  gained  to  a  new  religion,  and  ^p- 
posing  some  actually  gained,  no  matter  how,  to  the 
fidth  of  Jesus ;  can  it  be  easily  accounted  for,  that, 
even  with  the  help  of  those  early  converts,  this  reli- 
gion should  have  been  propagated  in  the  world,  on 
ihejidse  pretence  of  miracles  ?  Nothing  more  easi- 
ly, says  the  author.  Those  original  propagators  of 
the  gospel  have  been  deceived  themselves ;  for  ^  a 
^  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he 
*  sees  what  has  no  reality  *' 

Were  this  admitted,  it  would  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  remove  the  difficulty.  He  must  not  only 
himself  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  reality,  he 
must  make  every  body  present,  those  who  are  no 
enthusiasts,  nor  even  friends,  nay,  he  must  make 
^lemies  also,  imagine  they  see  the  same  thing  which 
he  imagines  he  sees ;  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
acknowledged  by  those  who  persecuted  him. 

That  an  enthusiast  is  very  liable  to  be  imposed 
on,  in  whatever  favours  the  particular  species  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  is  affected,  none,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny.  But  still 
this  frailty  has  its  limits.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not find  examples  of  any,  even  among  enthusiasts, 
(tmless  to  the  conviction  of  every  body  they  were 
distracted)  who  did  not  see  and  hear  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  people.     Many  of  this  tribe  have 

*  Page  185. 
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ttiistaken  t^te  reveries  of  a  h^afed  iifi j^inati<^i  for 
the  comtnunicatiitos  of  the  Diirine  Spirit,,  who  neire^Pr 
in  one  single  instanee,  mii^took  t^e  operationsT  of 
thei!r  ^xteniid  sentesi-^Withont  niarMng  thig  dil^ 
fereiice,^  we  should  m*ke  no  distinction  betweeil  thfe 
eiithkiMastk  charactfer  arid  ihe  frantky  which  i^ 
in '  thenrtelves  evidently  distinct.  How  j  shall  we 
tiieri'  account '  froril  ^  ^tiit^tmo^^y  for  the  testimony 
giveii  hy  •  thie^  aposiles,  concerning  thfe^  resturtelsMni 
of  theili^  tiiasteh  ^iid  his  ascehsion  into  heav^nv  iioi 
to  mention  innumerahle  other  facts?  In  these*  it 
was  iMposidhle  that  any,  who  in  the  use  of  their 
reason  were  but  one  remove  from  Bedlamites^  i^otild 
hive  bteen  deceived.  Yet,  in  the  present  case,  tfaiir 
Unbeliever  must  even  say  more  than  this ;:  and,  aci* 
feaiaiulating  absurdity  upon  absurdity,  must  affirm, . 
that  the  apostles  were  deceived  as  ta  the  resuri^^ 
tion  and  ascension  of  their  master,  notwithstanding 
that  they  themselves  had  eoncerted  the  plan  of  st^-^ 
ing  his  body,  and  concealing  it. 

BxJT  this  is  not  the  only  resource  of  the  infideL 
If  he  is  driven  firom  this  stronghold,  he  can  take 
refuge  in  anoither.  Admit  the  apostles  w«^  not 
deceived  themselves,  they  may  nevertheless  hare 
been,  through  imere  devotion  and  benevolence,  in-^ 
cited  to  deceive  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  religion- 
ist, rejoins  the  author,  ^  may  know  his  narration  ta 
^  be  Mse,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the  best  in- 
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•  teiltiorfi^  in  the  woria,  for  the  gate  of  pfciBoti% 

*  «dholy  acabteV  '  '  >   ■  '  <' 

Oak  riligictaj  to  u*e  its  o^wn  ii^tvoiitf  ktfgtffi^, 
tiBB^h^  tid^f ,  thai'  we' ought  riOt  W  li^;'  tfik^^gj!^ 
vrnkedly,  tfot  e'sreti  Jbr  (jfbd';  t'hat  Wfe  bfight  4a«i*b 
=aei?q^  his  person  in  judginigtet;  ctf  'f^l^^t-<^^-^^ 
cdtjklb^for  Mm:  But  iso  vety  little  irnnil* 'te 
owned,-l][»i.'thk  isentiiii&'t  heen  attetfd^  to^  ^mn 
in  tabe  Chriitkri  ^orld;  thai  one' woul^^ifiost  think 
it  contdtuled  at  sttnin  of  virtue  tcsiif-isubfcnii  >  for  tlfe 
app);eheni^bn!  of  the  liflultifttrde;  It^is^^thWefbfd^*^^ 
&ct  not'to  be  queBtiobed5'tfaat  littie'pi6bis;ira^ 
they  are -abwurdiy,.  not  tO'say4nrpi«6asfy:^left;^liavfe 
lieen  often*  l^afetiiwd  iiyMgn^ant 
of  a  caufe'  wiiich  thtey  fim%*  belfeved  to '  te'^bMh 
trae  and  holy;  BtiC  in  idl  meh  ^cases  the'titrth  kird 
holiness  xi£  thV  catfise  ai?e  wholly  independent  of  €bbse 
artifices.  A  periion  may  hte  pi^i^nad^'  of  the  fbr- 
ttier,  who  iiS^  too  cldar-sighfted  to  be  de(>^ved  bjje  the 
latter:  for  even  a' full  conviction  of  the 'truth -of  thfe 
cause  is  not,  itf  the  least,  inconsii^tent  with  either 
the  coni^ousiifess,  or  tfr«6  detection  of  the  ■  fiands 
used  in  support  of  it.  In  the'  Romish  church^  foir 
example,  there  ar6  many  zealous  and  oHhodox  be- 
lievers, who  are  nevertheless  incapable  of  beings  im- 
posed  on  by  the  lying  wonders,  which  some  of  their 
clergy  have  exhibited.  The  circumstances  of  the 
apostles  were  widely  different  from  the  circumstan- 

♦  Page  185.  f  Job  xiii.  7-  8. 
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068  dther  of  those  believers,  or  of  their  clergy. 
Some  of  the  miraculous  events,  which  the  apostles 
attested,  were  not  only  the  evidences^  but  the  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines  of  the  religion  which  they 
taught  There  is  therefore  in  theur  case  an  abeo- 
Inte  inconsistency  betwixt  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  cause,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  fraudjs 
used  in  support  of  it.  Those  frauds  themselves,,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  constituted  the  very  es- 
senoe  of  the  cause.  What  were  the  tenets,  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  in  their  religious 
system,  particularly  from  the  Pharisees,  who  owned 
not  only  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Gk)dhead, 
the  existence  of  angels  and  demons,  but  the  general 
resurrection,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ?  Were  not  these  their  peculiar  tenets, 
*•  That  Jesus,  whom  the  Jews  and  Romans  joined 

*  in  crucifying  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  had 

*  suffered  that  ignominious  death,  to  make  atone- 
'  ment  for  the  sins  of  men  ^  ?  that,  in  testimony 
^  of  this,  and  of  the  divine  acceptance,  Grod  had 
^  xaised  him  from  the  dead?  that  he  had  exalted 
^  him  to  his  own  right  hand,  to  be  a  prince  and  a 

*  saviour,  to  give  repentance  to  the  people,  and  the 
^  remission  of  their  sins  f  ?    that  he  is  now  our  ad- 

*  vocate  with  the  Father  :|:  ?  that  he  will  descend 
'  from  heaven  at  the  last  day,  to  judge  the  world  in 

*  Eom.  V.  6.  &c.  t  Acts  ii.  32.  &c.  v,  30.  &c.  x.  40.  &c» 

X  1  John  iL  I. 
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'  righteousness*,  and  to  receive  his  fiulliful disd^tot 
*  into  heaven  to  be  for  ever  with  himself  f  ?'  These 
fundamental  articles  of  their  system,  they  must 
have  known,  deserved  no  better  appellation  than  a 
string  of  lies,  if  we  suppose  them  liars  in  the  testi* 
mony  they  gave  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  their  master.  If,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish  hypo- 
thesis, they  had,  in  a  most  wonderful  and  daring 
manner,  stole  by  night  the  corpse  from  the  sepul- 
chre, that,  on  the  Mae  report  of  his  resurrection^ 
they  might  found  the  stupendous  &bric  they  had 
projected  among  themselves,  how  was  it  possible 
tiiey  should  conceive  the  cause  to  be  either  true  w 
holy  ?  They  must  have  known,  that  in  those  car« 
dinal  points,  on  which  all  depends,  they  were  fidse 

religion  of  their  country,  and  public,  though  indeed 
disinterested  incendiaries,  whithersoever  they  went. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  enjoy  even  that  poor  so- 
lace, '  that  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means ;'  a  so- 
lace with  which  the  monk  or  anchoret  silences  the 
remonstrances  of  his  conscience,  when,  in  defimce 
of  a  religion  which  he  regards  as  certain,  he,  by 
some  pitiftil  juggler-trick,  imposes  on  the  credulity 
of  the  rabble.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  apostles  must  have  been,  and  not  only  must 
have  been,  but  must  have  appeared  to  themselves, 
a  most  audacious  freedom  with  their  maker,  a  vil- 

*  *  Acts  X.  42.  xvii.  31.  t  John  xiv.  3. 
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l«i^ftiaiite^9i^  on  :tb^  worW»  and,  J,iwll*d|l, » 

MKd  idijsg^^ce .  upQU  tl^epfiselv^s,  i^tjhout'  tfhe  propp^fC* 
i»£'fMyiP(X9lp^nfiatian  in  the  present  life,  or  levar- 
4an  in  JfehjB  f utttte. 


.  i 


^QnCIB .more, ;^aii;  W0,^icc(^t  &r  90  ^extraordinary 
;gCiJ)yn(ftn?nw;^l)JrMtyil^uting  it.fe)  that  fawt  powex^ 
iul-of  att  motiVefii,  ^s  the  ^awtijor  AhinMs-it  *j  ym. 
.ftiambttlonito  lutein  sp  ^ublitne  a  (character,  as  l^t 
I*:df  a:mifiai6iilary, a.pxcqphet,  an  ambass^or  £cam 
•5'h«iyen? '■  • 

0  ^ot'jto  mention,  that. such  a  towering  ambition 
"WAS  JHil ;  ill  ^dfipted '  to  the  mean  .rank,  poor  educa- 
dkiidi!^,':and  babitudl  eiarcnmstan'eesi  of  such  men  te  the 
fj^^e» : mostly  hddibeep;   a  desire  of  that  kind, 
Swh&te^^ii^oi)derfe  it^  foay , effectuate,  when  &iu{>pprt- 
/^  by^^nthusiasm,  iand  f^ith,  4tnd  zeal,  nmst  have 
4Qon  J>een.  .e]:ushed  by  the  outward,  and,  to  human 
appei^a^^^^in^fun^untablediflgpulties  and  distresses 
ilbey  Jba4  tp  encounter  j  when  quite  unsujipcHted 
;&95tt  within.  :by  either  fidth  qt  lK>pe,  pr  the  t^sti- 
^o}^f  qf  >  good  coni^cience ;  rather  I  should  have 
jl$id;  when'  they, dw^selves  were  'hannted  fi-om  with- 
in,^ fa  ppn^ci^i^ness  of  the  blackest  guilty  impiety, 
•  jdf^  b|^seire§s.     Strange  indeed,  it  must  be  owned 
.!iyHbwt , a:  parallel  that  in  such  ^. cause,  ^pd  in  smah 
BvcjamsfelJaces;  not  oply  one,  but  ay,  should  have 


"t  J..  .  l! 


♦  Page  200. 


^^re$iiSxiiion  U)  the  hsU  i^  npiteof 

J^dfiuny  and  torture ;  .^nd  that  no  one,  among  so 
many  confederates,  should  be  induced  to  betray  |;he 
idreadfiil  secret. 

Tffijfi  it  a^ppears,  th9>t  no  address  in.jthp  foi^n- 
-B^UEt  of  ourireligio^,  that  no  enthimastio  credvJity^ 
no  pkmjratuis,  no  ambitious  viem,  in  the  fiest 
GpNTE9T$^  will  account  ibr  its  propagation  on  the 
l^fiE  of^jpkacles,  if  fdse;  and  that  consequently^ 
.ijbe^e  is:no  presumption  arising  from  hvman  nature 
ai^inst  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wroiight  in 
fKoof  of  Cliristianily. 


SECTION  IJ. 


There  ts  no  presumption  arising  from  the  his- 
i(yry  of  mankind,  against  the  miracles  said 
to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  ChHstiani- 
ty. 

JLn  the  foregoing  section,  I  reasoned  only  from  the 
knowledge  that  experience  affords  us  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  the  motives  by  which  men  are  in- 
fluenced in  their  conduct.     I  come  now  to  the  exa- 
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mination  of  facts,  that  I  may  know  whether  the 
history  of  mankind  will  invalidate  or  corroborate 
my  reasonings. 

The  essayist  is  confident,  that  all  the  evidence 
resulting  hence  is  on  his  side.    Nay,  so  unquestion- 
able a  truth  does  this  appear  to  him,  that  he  never 
attempts  to  prove  it :  He  always  pre-supposes  it,  as 
a  point  universally  acknowledged.     ^  Men  in  all 
'  *  ages,'  we  learn  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  ^  have 
^  been  much  imposed  on,  by  ridiculous  stories  of  mi- 
'  racles  ascribed  to  new  systems  of  reUgion  *;    A- 
gain  he  asserts,  that  *  the  violations  of  truth  are 
^  more  common  in  the  testimony  concerning  reli- 
*  gious  miracles,  than  in  that  concerning  any  other 
^  matter  of  fact  f .'       These  assertions,  however, 
though  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  attentive 
reader  will  observe,  are  far  from  conveying  the  same 
sense,  or  being  of  equal  weight  in  the  argument. 
The  difference  has  been  marked  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  this  tract.    The  oracular 
predictions  among  the  ancient  Pagans,  and  the  pre- 
tended wonders  performed  by  capuchins  and  friars, 
by  itinerant  or  stationary  teachers  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  the  author  will  doubtless  reckon 
among  religious  miracles ;  but  he  can  with  no  pro- 
priety denominate  them  miracles  ascribed  to  a  new  * 

*  Page  204.  in  the  note.  t  Page  205.  in  the  note. 
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system  of  religion  *.  Now,  it  is  with  those  of  the 
class  last  mentioned,  and  with  those  only,  that  I  am 
concerned ;  for  it  is  only  to  them  that  the  miracles 
wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity  hear  any  analogy. 
I  shall  then  examine  impartially  this  hold  asser- 
tion. That  *  men  in  all  ages  have  heen  much  im- 

*  posed  on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  miracles  as- 

*  cribed  to  new  systems  of  religion.'    For  my  part, 

*  Should  the  author  insist^  that  such  miracles  are  never* 
theless  meant  to  establish^  if  not  a  new  system^  at  least  some 
new  point  of  religion ;  that  those  which  are  wrought  in  Spain, 
for  example,  are  not  intended  as  proofs  of  the  gospel,  but  as 
proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  crucifix  or  relic;  which 
is  always  a  new  point,  or  at  least  not  universally  received : 
'  I  must  beg  the  reader  vdll  consider  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  expression,  a  new  point  qfreUg^.    It  is  not  a  new 
jgfstem,  it  is  not  even  a  new  doctrine.    We  know,  that  one  aiv 
tide  of  fiuth  in  the  church  of  Rome  is,  that  the  images  and 
relics  of  saints  ought  to  be  worshipped.   We  know  also,  that, 
in  proof  of  this  article,  it  is  one  of  their  principal  arguments, 
that  miracles  are  wrought  by  means  of  such  relics  and  images. 
We  know  further,  that  the  church  never  attempted  to  enu- 
merate her  relics  and  other. trumpery,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
the  individual  objects  of  the  adoration  of  her  votaries.     The 
producing,  therefore,  a  nerv  relic,  image,  or  crucifix,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  implies  not  the  smallest  deviation  from  the 
faith  established;  at  the  same  time  the  opinion,  that  miracles  are 
performed  by  means  of  such  relic,  image,  or  crucifix,  proves 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  the  reason  assigned,  a  very 
strong  confirmation  of  the  Jaith  established.    All  such  mira- 
cles, therefore,  must  be  considered  as  wrought  in  support  of 
the  received  superstition,  and  accordingly,  are  always  fa- 
voured by  the  popular  prejudices. — See  Preface. 


^v. 
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I  am  fully  satisfied,  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of 
truth  in  it :  and  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  concave 
what  could  induce  an  author,  so  well  versed  in  the 
annals  hoth  of  ancient  and  modem  times  as  Mr 
Hume,  in  such  a  positive  manner  to  advance  it.  I 
believe  it  will  require  no  elaborate  disquisition  to 
evince,  that  these  two,  Judaism  and  Chbistiani- 

r 

TY,  are  of  all  that  have  subsisted,  or  now  subsist 
in  the  world,  the  only  religions  which  daim  to  have 
been  attended  in  their  first  pubUcation  with  the  evi- 
dence  of  miracles.    It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  more  in  conformity  to  common  language, 
and  inddental  distinctions  which  have  arisen,  than 
to  strict  propriety,  that  I  call  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity two  reUgions.     It  is  true,  the  Jewish  creed* 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  having  been  comq>ted 
by  rabbinical  traditions,  stood  in  many  respects,  and 
at  this  day  stands,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  gos- 
pel.   But  it  is  not  in  this  acceptation  that  I  tise 
the  word  Judaism.     Such  a  creed,  I  am  sensible, 
we  can  no  more  denominate  the  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament i  than  we  can  denominate  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  the  doctrine  of  the  New.    And  truly 
the  fate  which  both  institutions,  that  of  Moses^  and 
that  of  Christy  have  met  with  among  men,  has  been 
in  many  respects  extremely  similar.     But  when,  on 
the  contrary,  we  consider  the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
not  as  the  system  of  faith  and  practice,  which  ob- 
tidns  at  present,  or  has  obtained  heretofore,  amoifg 
that  people ;  but  solely  as  the  religion  that  is  reveal- 
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ed  in  the  law  and  tJi^  prophets,  we  must  acknow« 
Ii^dgei  that  in  this  institution  are  contained  the  ru- 
diments of  the  gospel.  The  same  great  plan  car- 
jri^  on  by  the  divine  providence,  for  the  recovery 
wd  final  happiness  of  mankind,  is  the  subject  of 
both  dispef](Sations.  They  are  by  cqnsequence  close- 
ly connected.  In  the  former  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  occasion  and  me,  in  the  latter  more  fully 
with  the  progress  and  completion  of  this  benign 
scheme.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  alone  contain  the  au- 
th^tic  religion  of  the  synagogue,  have  ever  been 
Qcbiowledged  in  the  chuech,  an  essential  part  of 
€ke  gQspel-revelaiion.  The  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, in  every  part  of  their  writings,  presuppose  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  often  found  both 
theb  doctrine  and  arguments  upon  it.  It  is  there- 
fore, I  affirm,  only  in  proof  of  this  one  series  of  re- 
velations, that  the  aid  of  miracles  has  with  success 
been  pretepded  to. 
-i 

Can  the  Pagan  religion,  can,  I  should  rather 
say,  a^:y  of  the  numberless  religions  (for  they  are 
J^oti^Uy  distinct)  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Pagan,  produce  any  claim  of  this  kind  that  will 
merit  our  attention?  If  the  author,  know  of  ^py, 
I  wish  he  had  mentioned  it;  for  in  all  antiquity,  as 
fer  as  my  acquaintance  with  it  reaches,  I  can  recol- 
!^ct  no  such  claim.  However,  that  I  may  not,  <m 
the  ^^e  hand,  appear  to  pass  tlie  matter  too  slight- 
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ly ;  or,  on  the  other,  lose  myself,  as  Mr  Hume  ex- 
presses it,  in  too  wide  a  field ;  I  shall  briefly  con- 
sider, whether  the  ancient  religions  of  Grreece  iMr 
Rome  (which  of  all  the  species  of  Heathenish  super- 
stition are  on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable) 
can  present  a  claim  of  this  nature.  WUl  it  be  said, 
that  that  monstrous  heap  of  fables  we  find  in  an- 
dent  bards,  relating  to  the  genealogy,  production, 
amours,  and  achievements  of  the  gods,  are  the  mi- 
racles on  which  Greek  and  Koman  Paganism  claims 
to  be  founded  ? 

If  one  should  talk  in  this  manner,  I  must  remind 
him,  first,  that  these  are  by  no  means  exhibited  as 
EVIDENCES,  but  as  the  theology  itself;  the 
poets  always  using  the  same  affirmative  style  con- 
Lming  what  p  W  in  heaven,  in  hell,  and  in  the 
ocean,  where  men  could  not  be  spectators,  as  ocnk- 
ceming  what  passed  upon  the  earth ;  secondly,  that 
all  those  mythological  tales  are  confessedly  recorded 
many  centuries  after  they  are  supposed  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  no  voucher,  no  testimony,  nothing  that  can 
deserve  the  name  of  evidence  having  been  produced, 
or  even  alleged,  in  proof  of  them ;  thirdly,  that 
the  intention  of  the  writers  seems  to  be  solely  the 
amusement,  not  the  conviction  of  their  readers; 
that  accordingly  no  writer  scruples  to  model  the 
m3rthology  to  his  particular  taste,  or  rather  caprice ; 
but  considering  this  as  a  province  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Parnassus,  all  agree  in  arrogating  here  the 
immemorial  privilege  of  poets,  to  say  and  feign,  un- 
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questioned,  what  they  please ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
at  least  several  of  their  narrations  are  allegorical, 
and  as  plainly  intended  to  convey  some  physical  or 
moral  instruction,  as  any  of  the  apologues  of  iKsop. 
But  to  have  said  even  thus  much  in  refutation  of 
90  absurd  a  plea,  will  perhaps  to  many  readers  ap- 
pear superfluous. 

Leaving  therefore  the  endless  absurdities  and 
incoherent  fictions  of  idolaters,  I  shall  inquire,  in 
ike  next  place,  whether  the  Mahometan  worship 
(which  in  its  speculative  principles  appears  more 
rational)  pretends  to  have  been  built  on  the  evi- 
dence of  mirades. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  this  profession,  openly 
and  frequently,  as  all  the  world  knows,  disclaimed 
sash,  evidence.  He  frankly  owned,  that  he  had  no 
wmmission  Qor  power  to  work  miracles,  bemg  sent 
of  Grod  to  the  people  only  as  a  preacher.  Not  in- 
deed but  that  there  are  things  mentioned  in  the  re- 
velation he  pretended  to  give  them,  which,  if  true, 
would  have  been  miraculous ;  such  are  the  nocturnal 
idfidts  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  (not  unlike  those  secret 
mterviews,  which  Numa,  the  institutor  of  the  Ro- 
man  rites,  affirmed  that  he  had  with  the  goddess 
Egeria),  his  getting  from  time  to  time  parcels  of  the 
uncreated  book  transmitted  to  him  from  heaven, 
and  his  most  amazing  night-journey.  But  these 
miracles  could  be  no  evidences  of  his  mission. 
Why?  because  no  person  was  witness  to  them. — 
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On  ihk^  jConttaxYf  it  was  becansiei  his  adherents  hod 
previously  and  implicitly  believed  his  apostleship, 
that  they*  admitted  things  so  incredible,  on  his  bare 
declaration.  .There  is  indeed  one  miracle,  and  bat 
one,  which  he  often  urges  against  the  inlBdels,  as 
the  main  support  of  his  cause;  a  miracle,  for  which 
even  we,  in  this  distant  region  and  period,  have  ndt 
only  the  evidence  of  testimony,  but,  if  we  please  to 
use  it,  all  the  evidence  which  the  contemporaries 
and  countr>^men  of  this  mihtary  apostle  ever  enjo^r- 
ed.  The  miracle  I  mean  is  the  manifest  divinitv, 
or  supernatural  excellence,  of  the  scripture,  whidi 
he  gave  them ;  a  miracle,  concerning  which  I  shall 
only  say,  that  as  it  falls  not  under  the  cognisiance  of 
the  senses,  but  of  a  much  more  fallible  tribimal, 
taste  in  composition,  and  critical  discernment,  so^  a 
principle  of  less  efficacy  than  enthusiasm,  even  the 
slightest  partiality,  may  make  a  man,  in  this  parti- 
cular, imagine  he  perceives  what  has  no  reality. 
Certain  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  many  defi- 
ances, which  the  pirophet  gave  hid  enemies,  soibe- 
times  to  produce  ten  chapters,  sometimes  one,  that 
could  bear  to  be  compared  with  an  equal  portion  of 
the  perspicuous  book  ^,  they  seem  iSot  in  the  least 
to  have  been  convinced,  that  there  was  any  thing 
miraculous  in  the  matter.  Nay  this  sublime  pef- 
formance,  so  highly  venerated  by  every  Mussulman, 
they  were  not  afraid  to  blaspheme  as  contemptibly 

a 
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*  Alcoran.    The  chapter— of  the  cow— of  Jonas,  of  Hud* 
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caUing  it,  ^  A  confused  heap  of  dreams,  and  the 
\  silly  fables  of  ancient  times  *.' 


♦  — Of  cattle— of  the  spoils— of  the  Prophets.     That  the 
Alcoran  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Talmud  is 
indeed  evident ;  but  I  hardly  think  we  can  have  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  prejudices  of  modem  infidels,  than  in  their 
comparing  this  motely  composition  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.    Let  the  reader  but  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  the  history  of  Joseph  by  Mahomet,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  long  chapter,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  account  of 
that  patriarch  given  by  Moses,  and  if  he  do  not  perceive  at 
cMice  the  immense  inferiority  of  the  former,  I  shall  never,  for 
my.  part,  undertake  by  argument  to  convince  him  of  it.    To 
me  it  appears  even  almost  incredible,  that  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  affecting  passages  of  holy  writ,  should  have  been  so 
wretchedly  disfigured  by  a  writer  whose  intention,  we,  are 
certain,  was  not  to  burlesque  them.    But  that  every  reader 
may  be  qualified  to  form  some  notion  of  this  miracle  of  a  book, 
I  have  subjoined  a  specimen  of  it,  from  the  chapter  of  the  ant  / 
where  we  are  informed  particularly  of  the  cause  of  the  visit 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  (there  called  Si^a)  made  to  Solo- 
nioii,  and  of  the  occasion  of  her  conversion  from  idolatry.     I 
have  not  selected  this  passage  on  account  of  any  special  futili* 
ty  to  be  foimd  in  it,  for  the  like  absurdities  may  be  observed 
in  every  page  of  the  performance ;  but  I  have  selected  it,  be- 
cause it  is  short,  and  because  it  contains  a  distinct  story  which 
bears  some  relation  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.     I  use  Mr  Sale'a 
version,  which  is  the  latest  and  the  most  approved,  omitting^ 
only /for  the  sake  of  brevity,  such  supplementary  expressions,  as 
have  been  without  necessity  inserted  by  the  translator.     '  So* 
'  lomon  was  David's  heir ;  and  he  said,  O  men,  we  have  been 
'  taught  the  speech  of  birds,  and  have  had  all  things  bestowed 
'  on  us;  this  is  manifest  excellence.     And  his  armies  were 
'  gathered  together  to  Solomon,  consisting  of  genii,  and  men> 
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Passing  therefore  this  equivocal  miracle,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  which  I  imagine  was  of  very  little  use  in 


and  birds ;  and  they  were  led  in  distinct  bands^  till  they 
came  to  the  valley  of  ants.  An  ant  said^  O  ants^  enter  ye 
into  your  habitations^  lest  Solomon  and  his  army  tread  you 
under  foot,  and  perceive  it  not«  And  he  smiled,  laughing  at 
ber  words,  and  said,  O  Lord,  excite  me,  that  I  may  be  thank- 
fid  for  thy  fevour  wherewith  thou  hast  favoured  me,  and  my 
parents ;  and  that  I  may  do  that  which  is  right  and  well- 
pleasing  to  thee :  And  introduce  me,  through  thy  mercy, 
among  thy  servants  the  righteous.  And  he  viewed  the  birds ; 
and  said.  What  is  the  reason  that  I  see  not  the  lapwing  ?  Is 
^he  absent  ?  Verily  I  will  chastise  her  with  a  severe  chastise- 
ment, or  I  will  put  her  to  death ;  unless  she  bring  me  a  just 
excuse^  And  she  tarried  not  long,  and  said,  I  have  viewed 
that  whiph  thou  hast  not  viewed ;  and  I  come  to  thee  from 
Saba,  with  ^  certain  piece  of  news.  I  found  a  woman  to 
reign  over  them,  who  is  provided  with  every  thing  and  hath 
a  magnificept  throne.  I  found  her  and  her  people  to  wor- 
ship th^  sun,  besides  God :  and  Satan  hath  prepared  their 
works  for  them,  and  hath  turned  them  aside  from  the  way^ 
(wherefore  they  are  not  directed),  lest  they  should  worship 
God,  who  bringeth  to  light  that  which  is  hidden  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  knoweth  whatever  they  conceal,  and  whatever 
they  discover.  God !  there  is  no  God  but  he ;  the  Lord  of 
the  magni^cent  throne.  He  said.  We  shall  see  whether  thou 
hast  spoken  the  truth,  or  whether  thou  art  a  liar.  Go  with 
this  my  letter,  and  cast  it  down  to  them ;  then  turn  aside  from 
them,  and  wait  for  their  answer.  The  queen  said,  O  nobles, 
verily  an  honourable  letter  hath  been  delivered  to  me  ;  it  is 
from  Solomon,  and  this  is  the  tenor  thereof.  In  the  name  of 
th^  most  merciful  God,  rise  not  up  against  me :  but  come,  aiid 
surrefider  yourselves  to  me.  She  said,  O  nobles,  advise  me  in 
my  business :  I  will  not  resolve  on  any  thing,  till  ye  be  wit^^ 
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makifig  proselytes,  whatever,  use  it  might  have  had, 
in  coTifirming  and  tutoring  those  already  made ;  it 


nesses  thereof.    They  answered.  We  are  indued  with  strength 
and  indued  with  great  prowess  in  war;  but  the  command 
appertaineth  to  thee  :  See  therefore  what  thou  wilt  command. 
She  said,  Verily  kings,  when  they  enter  a  city,  waste  the 
same,  and  abase  the  most  powerful  of  the  inhabitants  thereof: 
And  so  will  these  do.     But  I  will  send  gifts  to  them  ;  and 
will  wait  for  what  those  who  shall  be  sent  shall  bring  back. 
And  when  the  ambassador  came  to  Solomon,  that  prince 
said.  Will  ye  present  me  with  riches  ?    Verily  that  which 
God  hath  given  me  is  better  than  what  he  hath  given  you  : 
But  ye  glory  in  your  gifts.     Return  to  your  people.    We 
will  surely  come  to  them  with  forces,  which  they  shall  hot 
be  able  to  withstand ;  and  we  will  drive  them  out  humbled ; 
and  they  shall  be  contemptible.   And  Solomon  said,  O  nobles, 
which  of  you  will  bring  me  her  throne,  before  they  come  and 
surrender  themselves  to  me  ?  A  terrible  genius  answered,  I 
will  bring  it  thee,  before  thou  arise  from  thy  place.     And 
one  with  whom  was  the  knowledge  of  the  scripture  said,  I 
will  bring  it  to  thee  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    And  when 
Solomon  saw  it  placed  before  him,  he  said,  this  is  a  favour 
of  my  Lord,  that  he  may  make  trial  of  me,  whether  I  will  be 
grateful,  or  whether  I  will  be  ungrateful ;  and  he  who  is  grate- 
ful is  grateful  to  his  own  advantage;  but  if  any  shall  be  ungrate- 
ful, verily  my  Lord  is  self-sufficient  and  magnificent.    And 
he  said.  Alter  her  throne,  that  she  may  not  know  it,  to  the 
end  we  may  see  whether  she  be  directed,  or  whether  she  be 
of  those  who  are  not  directed.    And  when  she  was  come,  it 
was  said,  is  thy  throne  like  this  ?  She  answered.  As  though 
it  were  the  same.    And  we  have  had  knowledge  bestowed 
on  us  before  this,  and  have  been  resigned.  But  that  which  she 
worshipped  besides  God,  had  turned  her   aside,  for  she  was 
of  an  unbelieving  people.     It  was  said  to  her.  Enter  the 
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may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  were  the  I'ea- 
sons,  that  an  engine  of  such  amazing  influence  was 
never  employed  by  one  who  assumed  a  character  so 
eminent,  as  the  chief  of  God's  apostleSf  and  the 
seal  of  the  prophets  ?  Was  it  the  want  of  addreiss 
to  manage  an  imposition  of  this  nature?  None 
who  knows  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, will  suspect  that  he  wanted  either  the  ge- 
nius to  contrive,  or  the  resolution  and  dexterity  to 
execute,   any  practicable  expedient  for  promoting 

'■  palace.  And  when  she  saw  it,  she  imagined  it  to  be  a  great 
*  water,  and  she  discovered  her  legs.  Solomon  said.  Verily  this 
'  is  a  palace  evenly  floored  with  glass.  She  said,  O  Lord^  verily 
'  I  have  dealt  unjustly  with  my  own  soul ;  and  I  resign  my- 
'  self  together  with  Solomon,  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures.' 
Thus  poverty  of  sentiment,  monstrosity  of  invention,  which 
always  betokens  a  distemper,  not  a  rich  imagination,  and  in  re^ 
spect  of  diction  the  most  turgid  verbosity,  so  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken by  persons  of  a  vitiated  taste  for  true  sublimity,  are  the 
genuine-  characteristics  of  the  book.  They  appear  almost  in 
every  line.  The  very  titles  and  epithets  assigned  to  God  are 
not  exempt  from  them.  The  Lord  of  the  daybreak,  the  Lord 
of  the  magnificent  throne,,  the  King  of  the  day  of  Judgment, 
^c.  They  are  pompous  and  insignificant  If  the  language  of 
^e  Alcoran,  as  the  Mahometans  pretend,  is  indeed  the  language 
of  God,  the  thoughts  are  but  too  evidently  the  thoughts  of  m^i. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  the  character  of  the  Bible.  When  God 
speaks  to  men,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he  addresses  them 
in  their  own  language.  In  the  Bible  you  will  find  nothing  in- 
flated, nothing  affected  in  the  style.  The  words  are  human, 
but  the  sentiments  are  divine.  Accordingly  there  is  perhaps 
no  book  in  the  world,  as  has  been  of^n  justly  observed,  which, 
suffers  less  by  a  literal  translation  into  any  other  language. 


.-..4. 
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his  grand  design ;  which  was  no  less  than  that  ex- 
tensive despotism,  both  religious  and  political,  he  at 
length  acquired.  Was  it  that  he  had  too  much 
honesty  to  concert  and  carry  on  so  gross  an  artifice  ? 
Those  who  believe  him  to  have  been  an  impostor 
in  pretending  a  divine  mission,  will  hardly  suspect 
him  of  such  delicacy  in  the  methods  he  would  take 
to  accomplish  his  aim.  But  in  fact  there  is  no 
colour  of  reason  for  such  a  suggestion.  There  was 
no  prodigy,  no  miraculous  interposition,  which  he 
hesitated  to  give  out,  however  extravagant,  when 
he  saw  it  would  contribute  to  his  ends.  Prodigies 
of  which  they  had  no  other  evidence  but  his  own 
allegation,  he  knew  his  adversaries  might  denyy  but 
could  not  disprove.  His  scruples  therefore,  we  may 
well  conclude,  proceeded  not  from  probity^  but  from 
prudence ;  and  were  solely  against  such  miracles  as 
must  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  other  people's 
senses.  Was  it  that  miracle-working  had  before 
that  time  become  so  stale  a  device,  that  instead  of 
gaining  him  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  it 
would  have  exposed  him  to  their  laughter  and  con- 
tempt ?  The  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Alcoran, 
will,  to  every  man  of  sense,  afford  an  unanswerable 
confutation   of  this  hypothesis*.     Lastly,  was  it 


*  It  is  observable,  that  Mahomet  was  very  much  harassed 
by  the  demands  and  reasonings  of  his  opposers  with  regard 
to  miracles.  They  were  so  far  from  despising  this  evidence, 
that  they  considered  the  power  of  working  miracles  as  a  never- 
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that  he  lived  iu  an  enhghtened  age,  and  amongst  a 
civilised  and  learned  people,  who  were  too  quiekf- 
sighted  to  be  deceived  by  tricks,  which  among  bar- 
barians might  have  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects?     Quite  the  reverse.     He  lived  in  a  bar- 


failing  badge  of  the  prophetical  office ;  and  therefore  often  as- 
sured him,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  protestations^  that 
they  would  submit  implicitly  to  his  guidance  in  religion,  if  he 
would  once  gratify  them  in  this  particular.     This  artful  man, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  th^ 
essayist,  that  it  was  easy  for  cunning  and  impudence  to  impose, 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  on  the  credi.lity  of  the  multitude, 
even  though  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  multitude,  absolutely 
refiisod'  ta  subject  his  mission  to  so  hazardous  a  trial.     There 
is  na  subject  he  more  frequently  recurs  to  in  his  Alcoran,  bdoig 
greatly  interested  to  remove  the  doubts  which  were  raised  in 
the  minds'  of  many  by  his  disclaiming  this  power ;  a  power 
which  till  then  had  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  prophets.     The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  with 
which  he  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  people  on  this  head.     Isf^ 
The  sovereigtity  of  God,  who  is  not  to  be  called  to  account  for 
what  he  gives  or  withholds.     2d,  The  uselessness  of  miraeles, 
because  every  man  is  fore-ordained  either  to  believe,  or  to  re- 
main in  unbelief;  and  this  decree  no  miracles  could  alter.    Sd, 
The  experienced  ineffkacy  of  miracles  in  former  times.    4th,  The 
merct^  of  God,  who  had  denied  them  this  evidence,  because  the 
sin  of  their  incredulity,  in  case  he  had  granted  it,  would  have 
been  so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  have  respited  or  tolerated 
them  any  longer.     5th,  The  abuse  to  which  miracles  would 
have  been  exposed  from  the  infidels,  who  would  have  eidier 
charged  them  with  imposture,  or  imputed  them  to  magic.    See 
the  chapters— of  cattle,— of  thunder, — of  Al  Hejir,— of  the 
nightrjoumey,r— of  the  spider, — of  the  prophetsi— See  Prefiica 
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Imrous  age,  and  amongst  an  illiterate  people,  with 
whom,  if  with  any,  he  had  reason  to  helieve  the 
grossest  deceit  would  prove  successful. 

What  pity  was  it,  that  Mahomet  had  not  a  coun- 
isellor  go  deeply  versed  in  human  nature  as  the  es- 
sayist, who  could  have  assured  him,  that  there  need- 
ed but  eflfrontery  and  enterprise ;  that  with  these 
auxiliaries  he  had  reason  to  hope  the  most  impu- 
dent pretences  would  be  crowned  with  success  ? 
The  too  timid  prophet  would  doubtless  have  remon- 
strated against  this  spirited  counsel,  insisting  thstt 
it  was  one  thing  to  satisfy  Jriends^  and  another 
thing  to  silence  or  convert  enemies ;  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  impose  on  men's  intellects^  and  anoth^ 
thing  to  deceive  their  senses :  That  though  an  at- 
tempt of  the  last  kind  should  succeed  with  some, 
yet  if  the  fraud  were  detected  by  any,  and  be  might 
expect  that  his  adversaries  would  exert  themselves 
in  order  to  detect  it,  the  whole  mystery  of  craft 
would  be  divulged,  his  friends  would  become  sus- 
picious, and  the  spectators  of  such  pretended  mira- 
cles would  become  daily  more  prying  and  critical ; 
that  the  consequences  would  infallibly  prove  fatal 
to  the  whole  design;  and  that  therefore  such  a 
cheat  was  on  no  account  whatever  to  be  risked. 
To  this  methinks  I  hear  the  other  replying  with 
some  earnestness,  *  Make  but  the  trial,  and  you 

*  will  certainly  find,  that  what  judgment,  nay,  and 
'  what  senses  your  auditors  have,  they  will  renounce 

*  by  principle  in  those  sublime  and  mysterious  sub- 
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*  jects;  rtbey  will  imagine  they  see  and  hear  what 
^  has  no  reality,  nay  whatever  you  shall  desire  that 

*  they  shoidd  see  and  hear.     Their  credulity  (for- 

*  give  a  freedom  which  my  zeal  inspires)  will  in- 

*  crease  your  impudence,  and  your  impudence  iiviU 

*  overpower  their  credulity.  The  smallest  spark 
'  may  here  kindle  into  the  greatest  flame ;  because 

*  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it.     The 

*  avidum  genics  auricularum  swallow  greedlily, 
'  without  examination,  whatever  soothes  supersti* 
'  tion  and  promotes  wonder.'  Whether  the  judi- 
cious reader  will  reckon  that  the  prophet  or  his 
counsellor  would  have  had  the  better  in  thi&  debate, 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide.  One  perhaps 
(if  I  might  be  indulged  in  a  conjecture)  whose  no- 
tions are  founded  in  metaphysical  refinements,  or 
whose  resolutions  are  influenced  by  oratorical  de- 
^lamation,  will  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  latter. 
'One  whose  sentiments  are  the  result  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind,  will  probably  subscribe  to 
the  judgment  of  the  former,  and  will  allow,  that  in 
this  instance  the  captain-general  and  pro- 
phet of  Islamism  acted  the  more  prudent  part. 

Shall  we  then  say,  that  it  was  a  more  obscure 
theatre  on  which  Jesus  Christ  appeared  ?  Were 
his  spectators  more  ignm^anty  or  less  adverse  ? 
The  contrary  of  both  is  manifest.  It  may  indeed 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  religion  of  the 
wild  Arabs  was  more  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of 
3IahQmet,  than  the  religious  dogmas  of  the  Jews 
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were  to  those  of  Jesus.  But  we  shall  err  egregious- 
ly,  if  we  conclude  thence,  that  to  this  repugnancy 
the  repugnancy  of  disposition  in  the  professors  of 
these  religions  must  he  proportionate.  It  is  a  fine 
observation  of  the  most  piercing  and  comprehen- 
sive genius,  which  has  appeared  in  this  age,  That 

*  though  men  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  idolatry, 

*  they  are  nevertheless  but  little  attached  to  idola- 

*  trous  religions;  that  though  they  have  no  great 
'  tendency  to  spiritual  ideas,  they  are  nevertheless 
'  strongly  attached  to  religions  which  enjoin  the 
\  adoration  of  a  spiritual  being  ^.'  Hence  an  at- 
tachment in  Jews,  Christl^ns,  and  Mahome- 
tans, to  their  respective  religions,  which  was 
never  displayed  by  polytheists  of  any  ^enomi- 
nation.  But  its  spirituality  was  not  the  only 
cause  of  adherence  which  the  Jews  had  to  their  re- 
ligion. Every  physical,  every  moral,  motive  con- 
curred in  that  people  to  rivet  their  attachment,  and 
make  them  oppose  with  violence  whatever  bore  the 
face  of  innovation.  Their  religion  and  polity  were 
so  blended  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable :  This 
engaged  their  patriotism.  They  were  selected  of 
Gfod  preferably  to  other  nations:  This  inflamed 
their  pride  f.  They  were  all  under  one  spiritual 
head,  the  high  priest,  and  had  their  solemn  festivals 


*  De  Tesprit  des  loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  2. 

+  How  great  influence  this  motive  had,   appears  from 
Luke  iv.  25,  &c.  and  from  Acts  xxii.  21,  22. 
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celebrated  in  one  temple :  This  strengthened  their 
union.  The  ceremonies  of  their  public  worship  were 
magnificent :  This  flattered  their  senses.  These 
ceremonies  also  were  numerous,  and  occupied  a 
great  part  of  their  time:  This,  to  all  the  other 
grounds  of  attachment  superadded  the  force  of  ha^ 
bit.  On  the  contrary,  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  humility^  and  moderation^ 
and  charity 9  and  universality,  (if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed that  term),  which  it  breathed,  could  not  fail  to 
alarm  a  people  of  such  a  cast,  and  awaken,  as  in 
fact  it  did,  the  most  furious  opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, Christianity  had  fifty  times  more  success 
among  idolaters  than  it  had  among  the  Jews.  I  am 
therefore  warranted  to  assert,  that  if  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  had  been  an  imposture, 
there  could  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  been 
chosen  for  exhibiting  them  a  more  unfavourable 
theatre  than  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it 
been  any  where  practicable,  by  a  display  of  false 
wonders,  to  make  converts  to  a  new  religion,  no 
where  could  a  project  of  this  nature  have  been  con- 
ducted with  greater  probability  of  success  than  in 
Arabia.  So  much  for  the  contrast  there  is  be- 
twixt the  Christian  Messiah  and  the  orphan 
CHARGE  of  Abu  Taleb.  So  plain  it  is,  that 
the  mosque  yields  entirely  the  plea  of  miracles  to 
the  synagogue  and  the  church. 
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But  from  Heathens  and  Mahometans,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Christian  world.  The 
only  object  here,  which  merits  our  attention,  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  miracles  ascribed 
to  a  new  system,  and  as  what  may  be  thought 
to  rival  in  credibility  the  miracles  of  the  gospel,  are 
those  said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  primitive 
churchy  after  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  after 
the  finishing  of  the  sacred  canon.  These  will  pro- 
bably be  ascribed  to  a  new  system,  since  Christiani- 
ty, for  some  centuries,  was  not  (as  the  phrase  is) 
established,  or,  (to  speak  more  properly)  corrupted 
by  human  authority ;  and  since  even  after  sudh  es- 
tablishment, there  remained  long  in  the  empire  a 
considerable  mixture  of  idolaters.  We  have  the 
greater  reason  here  to  consider  this  topic,  as  it  has 
of  late  been  the  subject  of  very  warm  dispute,  and 
as  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  (which  I  conceive 
is  totally  distinct)  seems  to  have  been  strangely 
confounded  with  it.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  argument  has  been  conducted,  who  would  not 
conclude,  that  both  must  stand  or  fall  together? 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  groundless,  nothing 
more  injurious  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  such  a 
conclusion. 

The  learned  writer  who  has  given  rise  to  this 
controversy,  not  only  acknowledges  that  the  falsity 
of  the  miracles  mentioned  by  the  fathers,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  falsity  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture, but  that  there  is  even  a  presumption  in  favour 
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of  these,  arising  from  those  forgeries,  which  he  pre- 
tends to  have  detected  *.  The  justness  of  the  re** 
mark  contained  in  this  acknowledgment,  will  ap- 
pear more  clearly  from  the  following  ohservation/s. 

Let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  supposing  numbers 
of  people  are  ascertained  of  the  truth  of  some  mira- 
cles, whether  their  conviction  arise  from  sense  or 
from  testimony,  it  will  surely  be  admitted  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  in  all  such  persons,  the  presumption 
against  miracles  from  uncommonness  must  be  great- 
ly diminished,  in  several  perhaps  totally  extin- 
guished. 

Let  it  be  observed,  secondly,  that  if  true  mirades 
have  been  employed  successfully  in  support  of  cer- 
tain religious  tenets,  this  success  will  naturally  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  zealous  of  propagating  favour- 
ite opinions  in  religion,  to  recur  to  the  plea  of  mi- 
racles, as  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  aqcom*- 
plishing  their  end.  This  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  on  a  double  account :  Jirst,  they  know,  that 
people,  from  recent  experience,  are  made  to  expect 
such  a  confirmation ;  secondly,  they  know,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  experience,  the  incredibility, 
which  is  the  principal  obstruction  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, is  in  a  manner  removed ;  and  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  as  in  such  circumstances  there  cer- 


♦  Dr  Middleton's  prefatory  discourse  to  his  letter  from 
Rome. 
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tainly  would  be,  a  promptness  in  the  generality  to 
receive  them. 

Add  to  these,  that  if  we  consult  the  history  of 
mankind,  or  even  our  own  experience,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  that  hardly  has  one  wonderfiil  event  ac« 
tually  happened  in  any  coimtry,  even  where  there 
have  not  been  such  visible  temptations  to  forgery, 
which  has  not  given  rise  to  false  rumours  of  other 
events  similar,  but  still  more  wonderful.  Hardly 
has  any  person  or  people  achieved  some  exploits 
truly  extraordinary,  to  .whom  common  report  has 
not  quickly  attributed  many  others,  as  extraordi- 
nary at  least,  if  not  impossible.  As  fame  may  in 
this  respect  be  compared  to  a  multiplying  glass, 
reasonable  people  almost  always  conclude  in  the 
same  way  concerning  both  ;  we  know  that  there  is 
not  a  real  object  corresponding  to  every  appearance 
exhibited,  at  the  same  time  we  know  that  there 
must  be  some  objects  to  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ances. 

I  should  therefore  only  beg  of  our  adversaries,  that, 
for  argument's  sake,  they  will  suppose  that  the  mi- 
racles related  in  the  New  Testament  were  really  per- 
formed ;  and  then,  that  they  will  candidly  tell  us, 
what,  according  to  their  notions  of  human  nature, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  the  consequences. 
They  must  be  very  partial  to  a  darling  hypothesis, 
or  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  who  will  hesitate 
to  own,  that,  on  this  supposition,  it  is  not  barely 
probable,  but  certain,  that  for  a  few  endowed  with 
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the  miraculous  power,  there  would  soon  have  arisen 
numbers  of  pretenders ;  that  from  some  miracles 
well  attested,  occasion  would  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
pagate inntunerable  false  reports.  If  so,  with  what 
colour  of  justice  can  the  detection  of  many  spurious 
reports  among  the  primitive  Christians  be  consider- 
ed  as  a  presumption  against  those  miracles,  the  rea- 
lity of  which  is  the  most  plausible,  nay  the  only 
plausible  accoimt  that  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of 
such  reports :  The  presumption  is  too  evidently  on 
the  opposite  side  to  need  illustration. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  patronize  either 
side  of  the  question  which  the  Doctor's /r^^  inquiry 
has  occasioned.  All  that  concerns  my  argument  is, 
barely  to  evince,  and  this  I  imagine  has^  been 
evinced,  that,  granting  the  Doctor's  plea  to  be  well 
founded,  there  is  no  presumption  arising  hence^ 
which  tends  in  the  lowest  degree  to  discredit  the 
miracles  recorded  in  holy  writ ;  nay,  that  there  is  a 
contrary  presumption.  In  further  confirmation  ol 
this  truth,  let  me  ask.  Were  there  ever,  in  any  re- 
^on  of  the  globe,  any  similar  pretensions  to  miracu- 
lous powers,  before  that  memorable  era,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  ?  Let  me  ask  again.  Since  those 
pretensions  ceased,  has  it  ever  been  in  the  power 
of  the  most  daring  enthusiast  to  revive  them  any 
where  in  favour  of  a  new  system  ?  Authentic  mi- 
racles will,  for  a  time,  give  a  currency  to  counter- 
feits ;  but  as  the  former  become  less  frequent,  the 
latter  become  more  suspected,  till  at  length  they 
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are  treated  with  general  contempt,  and  disappear* 
The  danger  then  is,  lest  men,  ever  prone  to  ex- 
tremes, become  as  extravagantly  incredulous,  as 
formerly  they  were  credulous.  Laziness^  the  true 
source  of  both,  always  inclines  us  to  admit  or  reject 
in  the  gross,  without  entering  on  the  irksome  task 
of  considering  things  in  detail.  In  the  first  instance^ 
knowing  some  such  events  to  be  true,  they  admit 
all  without  examination ;  in  the  second,  knowing 
some  to  be  false,  they  reject  all  without  examines 
tion.  A  procedure  this,  which  however  excusable 
in  the  unthinking  herd,  is  altogether  imworthy  a 
philosopher. 

But  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  claim  to  miracles 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  continued  too  long 
to  be  supported  solely  on  the  credit  of  those  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  In  order  to 
account  for  this,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  in 
the  course  of  some  centuries,  the  situation  of  affairs, 
with  regard  to  religion,  was  really  inverted.  Edu- 
cation, and  even  superstition,  and  bigotry,  and  po- 
pularity, which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  a- 
postles  had  to  encounter,  came  gradually  to  be  on 
the  side  of  those  wonders  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed in  after  times.  If  they  were  potent  enemies, 
and  such  as,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  nothing  but 
the  force  of  truth  could  vanquish ;  they  were  also 
potent  allies,  and  may  well  be  supposed  able  to  give 
a  temporary  triumph  to  falsehood,  especially  when 
it  had  few  or  no  enemies  to  combat.     But  in  dis- 
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coursing  ou  the  prodigies  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed in  primitive  times,  I  have  been  insensibly  car- 
ried from  the  point,  to  which  I  propose  in  this  sec- 
tion to  confine  myself.  From  inquiring  into  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  new  systems,  I  have  proceeded  to 
those  pleaded  in  confirmation  of  systems  previously 
established,  and  generally  received. 

Leaving  so  remote  a  period,  I  propose,  lastly, 
to  inquire,  whether,  since  that  time,  any  heresiarch 
whatever,  any  founder  of  a  new  sect,  or  publisher  of 
a  new  system,  has  pretended  to  miraculous  powers. 
If  the  essayist  had  known  of  any  such  pretender, 
he  surely  would  have  mentioned  him.     But  as  he 
has  not  afforded  us  any  light  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
just  recal  to  the  remembrance  of  my  reader,  those 
persons  who,  either  as  innovators  or  reformers,  have 
made  some  figure  in  the  church.     They  were  the 
persons  from  whom,  if  from  any,  a  plea  of  this  kind 
might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  especially  at  a 
time  when  Europe  was  either  plunged  in  barbarism, 
or  but  beginning  to  emerge  out  of  it. 

Was  ever  then  this  high  prerogative,  the  power 
of  Working  miracles,  claimed  or  exercised  by  the 
founders  of  the  sects  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
gebses  ?  Did  Wickliff  in  England,  pretend  to  it  ? 
Did  Huss  or  Jerom  in  Bohemia  ?  To  come  nearer 
modem  times.  Did  Luther  in  Germany,  Zuinglius 
iii  Switzerland,  Calvin  in  France,  or  any  other  of 
the  reformers,  advance  this  plea  ?  Do  such  of  them 
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as  are  authors,  mention  .in  their  writings  any  mi- 
racles they  performed,  or  appeal  to  them  as  the  evi- 
dences of  their  doctrine  ?  Do  contemporary  historians 
allege,  that  they  challenged  the  faith  of  their  audi- 
tors, in  consequence  of  such  supernatural  powers  ? 
I  admit,  if  they  did,  that  their  miracles  might  be 
ascribed  to  a  new  system.  For  though  they  pre- 
tended only  to  re-establish  the  Christian  institution, 
in  its  native  purity,  expunging  those  pernicious  in- 
terpolations, which  a  false  philosophy  had  foisted  in- 
to the  doctrinal  part,  and  Pagan  superstition  into 
the  moral  and  the  ritual ;  yet  as  the  religion  they 
inculcated  greatly  differed  from  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  the  times,  it  might,  in  this  respect,  be  de- 
nominated a  new  system  ;  and  would  be  encounter- 
ed by  all  the  violence  and  prejudice,  which  novelties 
in  religion  never  fail  to  excite :  Not  that  the  want 
of  real  miracles  was  a  presumption  against  the  truth 
of  their  doctrine.  The  God  of  nature,  who  is  the 
Grod  of  Christians,  does  nothing  in  vain.  No  new 
revelation  was  pretended  to  ;  consequently  there  was 
no  occasion  for  such  supernatural  support.  They 
appealed  to  the  revelation  formerly  bestowed,  and  by 
all  parties  acknowledged,  as  to  the  proper  rule  in 
this  controversy :  they  appealed  to  the  reason  of 
mankind  as  the  judge ;  and  the  reason  of  mankind 
was  a  competent  judge  of  the  conformity  of  their 
doctrine  to  this  imerring  rule. 

But  how,  upon  the  author's  principles,  shall  we 
account  for  this    moderation  in   the    reformers  ? 
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Were  they,  in  his  judgment,  calm  enquirers  into 
truth  ?  Were  they  dispassionate  reasoners  in  de- 
fence of  it  ?  Far  otherwise.  He  tells  us,  *  They 
^  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  have  been  univer- 
•  sally  inflamed  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  ♦•' 
And  doubtless  we  cannot  expect  from,  this  hand  a 
more  amiable  picture  of  their  disciples.  May  not 
we  then,  in  our  turn,  safely  pronounce,  this  writer 
himself  being  judge,  that  for  a  man  to  imagine 
he  sees  what  has  no  reality,  to  impose  in  this  man- 
ner not  only  on  his  own  understanding,  but.  even 
on  his  external  senses,  is  a  pitch  of  delusion  higher 
than  the  highest  enthusiasm  can  produce,  and  is  to 
be  imputed  only  to  downright  phreuzy  f  ? 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  James  I.  chap.  1, 

t  Perhaps  it  will  be  pleaded,  that  the  working  of  miracles 
was  considered  by  the  leaders  in  the  Reformation  as  a  Popish 
artifice,  and  as  therefore  worthy  of  being  discarded  with  the 
other  abuses  which  Popery  had  introduced.  That  this  was 
not  the  light  in  which  miracles  were  viewed  by  Luther,  who 
justly  possesses  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  reformers,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  he  argues  against  Muncer,  the 
apostle  of  the  Anabaptists.  This  man,  without  ordination, 
had  assumed  the  office  of  a  Christian  pastor.  Against  thif 
conduct  Luther  remonstrates,  as  being,  in  his  judgment,  an 
usurpation  of  the  sacred  function.  *  Let  him  be  asked,'  says 
he,  •  Who  made  him  a  teacher  of  religion  ?     If  he  answers^ 

*  God ;  let  him  prove  it  by  a  visible  miracle :  for  it  is  by  sudi 

*  signs  that  God  declares  himself,  when  he  gives  an  extraor- 
'  dinary  mission.'  When  this  argument  was  afterwards  re- 
torted on  himself  by  the  Romanists,  who  desired  to  know  how 
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Since  the  world  began,  there  hath  not  appeaared  a 
more  general  propension  to  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
a  greater  degree  of  credulity  in  every  claim  that 
was  made  to  the  illapses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a 
more  thorough  contempt  of  all  established  modes  of 
worship,  than  appeared  in  this  island  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  astonishing,  that 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  intoxicated  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  when  every  new  pretender  to  divine  il- 
luminations was  quickly  siurounded  by  a  crowd  of 
followers,  and  his  most  incoherent  effusions  greedily 
syirallowed  as  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 

his  own  vocation,  originally  limited  and  dependent,  had  be- 
come  not  only  uilimited>  but  quite  independent  of  the  hierar- 
chy, from  which  he  had  received  it ;  his  reply  was.  That  the 
intrepidity f  with  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  brave  so,  many 
dangers,  and  the  success  with  which  his  enterprise  had  been 
crowned,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous ;  And  indeed 
most  of  his  followers  were  of  this  opinion.  But  whether  this 
opinion  was  erroneous,  or  whether  the  argument  against  Mun- 
cer  was  conclusive,  it  is  not  my  business  to  enquire.  Thus 
much  is  evident  from  the  story  :  Jlrst,  That  this  reformer,  far 
from  rejecting  miracles  as  a  Romish  trick,  acknowledged,  that 
in  some  religious  questions,  they  are  the  only  medium  of 
proof;  secondly i  That  notwithstanding  this,  he  never  attempt- 
ed, by  a  show  of  miracles,  to  impose  on  the  senses  of  his  hear- 
ers; (if  they  were  deceived  in  thinking  that  his  success  and 
magnanimity  were  miraculous,  it  was  not  their  senses,  but 
their  imderstanding  that  was  deceived);  lastly,  That  the  Ana- 
baptists themselves,  though  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  fa- 
natics that  evei  existed,  did  not  pretend  to  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles. — Sleidan,  lib,  5.  Lttth,  De  votis  monast.  Sfc.  Epist* 
ad  Fnd.  Sax.  Ducem,  ap.  Chytranim* — See  Preface. 
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in  such  a  Babel  of  sectaries^  none  are  to  be  found, 
who  advanced  a  claim  to  the  power  of  working  nu« 
racles ;  a  claim  which,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
though  false,,  is  easily  supported,  and  wonderfiilly 
successful,  especially  among  enthusiasts.  Yet  to  Mr 
Hume  himself,  who  has  written  the  history  of  that 
period,  and  who  will  not  be  accused  of  neglecting 
to  mark  the  extravagancies  effected  by  enthusiasm, 
I  appeal  whether  this  remark  be  just. 

Will  it  be  alleged  as  an  exception,  that  one  or 
two  frantic  people  among  the  Quakers,  not  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  did  actually  pretend  to  sudi  a 
power  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  conduct 
had  no  other  consequences,  but  to  bring  upon  the  pre- 
tenders such  a  general  contempt,  as,  in  that  fanatical 
and  gloomy  age,  the  most  unintelligible  jargon  or 
glaring  nonsense  would  never  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

Will  it  be  urged  by  the  essayist,  that  even  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  present  century,  this  plea  was  r^ 
vived  in  Britain  by  the  French  prophets,  a  set  of 
poor  visionaries,  who,  by  the  barbarity  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  in  their  own  country,  had 
been  wrought  up  to  madness,  before  they  took  re* 
fiige  in  this  ?  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  him, 
that  it  is  manifest,  from  the  history  of  those  deH- 
rious  and  unhappy  creatures,  that  by  no  part  (^ 
their  conduct  did  they  so  efifectually  open  the  eyes 
of  mankind  naturally  credulous,  discredit  their  own 
inspirations,  and  ruin  their  cause,  as  by  this,  not 
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less  foolish  than  presumptuous  pretence.  Accord^ 
ingly,  they  are  perhaps  the  only  sect,  which  has 
sprung  up  so  lately,  made  so  great  a  bustle  for  a 
while,  and  which  is  nevertheless  at  this  day  totally 
extinct^  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked  concern- 
ing this  people,  that  though  they  were  mad  enough 
to  imagine  that  they  could  restore  a  dead  man  to 
life ;  nay,  though  they  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  de- 
termine and  announce  beforehand  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  his  resurrection  ;  yet  none  of  them  were  so 
distracted  as  to  imagine,  that  they  had  seen  him 
rise ;  not  one  of  them  afterwards  pretended,  that 
their  prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  Thus  even  a 
frenzy,  which  had  quite  disordered  their  intellects^ 
cpuld  not  in  this  instance  overpower  their  senses. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  till  some  contrary 
example  be  produced,  I  may  warrantably  conclude, 
— that  thp  religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  re- 
ligion extant,  which  claims  to  have  be^n  recommend- 
ed by  the  evidence  of  miracles ; — that  though,  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  numberless  enthusiasts 
h^ve  arisen,  extremely  few  have  dared  to  advance 
this  plea ; — ^that  wherever  any  have  had  the  bold- 
Qe8$  to  repur  to  it,>  it  has  proved  the  bane,  and  not 
the  support  of  their  cause.  Thus  it  has  been  e- 
vinced,  as  was  proposed,  that  there  is  no  presump- 
tion arising  from  the  history  of  the  world,  which 
can  in  the  least  invalidate  the  argument  from 
miracles,  in  defence  of  Christianity. 

12 
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SECTION  III. 

No  miracles  recorded  by  historians  of'  other  re- 
ligtons  are  subversive  of  the  evidence  arising 
from  the  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity^ or  can  be  considered  as  contrary  tes* 
timony. 

*  W  H  Y  is  a  miracle  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  re- 

*  ligious  doctrine  ?     Or,  What  connection  is  there 

*  hetween  an  act  of  power  admitted  to  be  supanaa- 
'  tural,  and  the  truth  of  a  proposition  pronounced 

*  by  the  person  who  exerts  that  power?'  These 
are  questions,  which  some  of  our  infidels  have  ex- 
ulted in  as  unanswerable :  And  they  are  questions 
which  it  is  proper  to  examine  a  little ;  not  so  much 
for  their  own  sake,  as  because  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  them  may  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  this 
section. 

A  man,  I  suppose,  of  an  unblemished  character^ 
advances  doctrines  in  reUgion  unknown  before,  but 
not  in  themselves  apparently  impious  or  absurd. 
We  interrogate  him  about  the  manner  wherein  he 
attained  the  knowledge  of  those  doctrines.  He 
affirms.  That  by  no  process  of  reasoning,  nor  in  any 
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other  natural  way,  did  he  discover  them ;  but  that 
they  were  revealed  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d. 
It  must  be  owned,  there  is  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion against  the  truth  of  what  he  says ;  and  it  is  of 
consequence  to  inquire,  whence  that  presumption 
arises.  It  is  not  primarily  from  any  doubt  of  the 
man's  integrity.  If  the  fact  he  related  were  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  the  reputation  he  has  hitherto 
maintained  would  secure  him  from  being  suspected 
of  an  intended  deceit.  It  is  not  from  any  absurd- 
ity or  immoral  tendency  we  perceive  in  the  doc- 
trine itself.  It  arises  principally,  if  not  solely,  from 
these  two  circumstances,  the  extreme  uncommon- 
nes8  of  such  a  revelation,  and  the  great  facility  with 
which  people  of  strong  fancy  may,  in  this  particu- 
lar, impose  upon  themselves.  The  man,  I  suppose, 
acquaints  us  farther,  that  God,  when  he  commu- 
nicated  to  him  the  truths  he  publishes,  communi- 
cated also  the  power  of  working  miracles,  such  as, 
of  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the 
dea^  of  raising  the  dead,  and  making  whole  the 
maimed.  It  is  evident,  that  we  have  precisely  the 
same  presumption  against  his  being  endued  with 
such  a  power,  as  against  his  having  obtained  such  a 
revelation.  Two  things  are  asserted :  There  is  one 
presumption,  and  but  one,  against  them ;  and  it 
equally  affects  them  both.  Whatever  proves  either 
assertion,  removes  the  only  presumption  which  hin- 
ders our  belief  of  the  other.  The  man,  I  suppose, 
lastly,  performs  the  miracles  before  us,  which  he 
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-said  he  was  commissioned  to  perform.  We  can  no 
longer  doubt  of  a  supernatural  communication. 
We  have  now  all  the  evidence  which  the  int^rity 
of  the  person  could  give  us,  as  to  any  ordinary 
event  attested  by  him,  that  the  doctrine  he  de- 
livers as  from  God,  is  from  God,  and  therefiwc 
true. 

Nay,  we  have  more  evidence  than  for  any  com- 
mon fact,  vouched  by  a  person  of  undoubted  pto- 
l)ity.  As  God  is  both  almighty  and  all-wise,  if  he 
has  bestowed  on  any  so  uncommon  a  privilege,  it  it 
highly  probable,  that  it  is  bestowed  for  promoting 
some  end  uncommonly  important.  And  what  more 
important  end  than  to  reveal  to  men  that  which 
may  be  conducive  to  their  present  and  eternal  hap- 
piness ?  It  may  be  said.  That,  at  most,  it  can  ctt- 
ly  prove  the  interposal  of  some  power  superior  to 
human :  The  being  who  interposes  is  perhaps  a  bad 
being,  and  intends  to  deceive  us.  This,  it  may  be 
allowed,  is  possible;  but  the  other  is  probable. 
For,  firsU  From  the  light  of  nature,  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  interme- 
diate beings,  good  or  bad.  Their  existence  is  there- 
fore  only  possible.  Of  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tions  of  God,  we  have  the  highest  moral  assurance. 
Secondly^  If  there  were  such  beings,  that  raising 
the  dead,  and  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  should 
come  within  the  verge  of  their  power,  is  also  but 
possible;  that  they  are  within  the  sphere  of  omni- 
jpotence  is  certain.     Thirdly^  Whatever  seems  to 
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imply  a  suspension  of  any  of  the  established  laws  of 
natur^y  we  may  presume,  with  great  appearance  of 
reafion,  proceeds  from  the  author  of  nature,  either 
immediately,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  things 
mediately;  that  is,  by  the  intei^ention  of  some 
agent  impowered  by  him.  To  all  these  there  will 
4il80  nccme  presumptions,  not  only,  as  was  hinted 
:already,  from  the  character  of  the  preacher,  but 
from  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  and 
from  the  effect  it  produces  on  those  who  receive  it. 
And  now  the  connection  between  the  mirade  and 
the  doctrine  is  obvious.  The  miracle  removes  the 
improbability  of  a  supernatural  communication,  of 
which  communication  it  is  in  fact  an  irrefragable 
evidence.  This  improbability,  which  was  the  only 
obstacle,  being  removed,  the  doctrine  has,  at  least, 
aD  the  evidence  of  a  eommon  fact,  attested  by  a 
man  of  known  virtue  and  good  sense. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  further,  I  shall  recur 
to  the  instance  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  con* 
sider,  of  iiie  Dutchman  and  the  King  of  Siam.  I 
shall  suppose,  that,  besides  the  account  given  by 
the  former  of  the  freezing  of  water  in  Holland,  he 
Imd  informed  the  prince  of  the  astoniidiing  effects 
produced  by  gunpowder,  vdth  which  the  latter  had 
been  entirely  unacquainted.  Both  accounts  appear 
to  him  alike  incredible,  or,  if  you  please,  absolutely 
impossible.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Hollander 
gets  imported  into  the  kingdom  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder,  with   the  necessary   artillery. 
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He  informs  the  monarch  of  this  acquisition ;  who 
having  permitted  him  to  make  experiments  on  some 
of  his  cattle  and  huildings,  perceives,  with  inex- 
pressihle  amazement,  that  all  the  European  had 
told  him,  of  the  celerity  and  violence  with  which 
this  destructive  powder  operates,  is  strictly  confor- 
mahle  to  truth.  I  ask  any  considerate  person. 
Would  not  this  he  enough  to  restore  the  stranger 
to  the  Indian's  good  opinion,  which,  I  suppose,  his 
former  experienced  honesty  had  entitled  him  to? 
Would  it  not  remove  the  incredibility  of  the  ac- 
count he  had  given  of  the  freezing  of  water  in 
northern  countries  ?  Yet,  if  abstractly  considered, 
what  connection  is  there  between  the  effects  of  gun- 
powder and  the  effects  of  cold  ?  Sut  the  presump- 
tion arising  from  miracles,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
published  by  the  performer,  as  divinely  inspired, 
must  be  incomparably  stronger;  since  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  appears  to  have  several  peculiar 
circumstances,  which  add  weight  to  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  miracles  are  a  proper  proof,  and 
perhaps  the  only  proper  proof,  of  a  revelation  from 
Heaven.  But  it  is  also  evident,  that  miracles  may 
be  wrought  for  other  purposes,  and  may  not  be  in« 
tended  as  proofs  of  any  doctrine  whatsoever. 

Thus  much  being  premised,   I  shall  examine 
another  very  curious  argument   of   the   essapst: 

*  There  is  no  testimony,'  says  he,  '  for  any  prodigy, 

♦  that  is  not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  wit- 
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^  nesses ;  so  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the 

*  credit  of  the  testimony,  hut  even  the  testimony 
^  destroys  itself*.'  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
strange  position,  he  ohserves,  that,  ^  in  matters  of 

*  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary:  and 
'  that  it  is  impossible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome, 

*  q£  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of  China,  should  all  of 
^  them  be   established   on    any  solid  foundation. 

*  Every  miracle  therefore  pretended  to  have  been 
^  wrought  in  any  of  these  religions,  (and  all  of  them 
^  abound  in  miracles),  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  esta- 
^  blish  the  particular  system  to  which  it  is  attribu- 
^  ted,  so  it  has  the  same  force,  though  more  indi- 

*  rectly,  to  overthrow  every  other  system.     In  de- 

*  stroying  a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys  the 
'  credit  of  those  miracles,  on  which  that  system  was 
'  established ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different 

*  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and 

*  the  evidences  of  these  prodigies,  whether  weak  or 

*  strong,  as  opposite  to  each  other.'  Never  did  any 
author  more  artfully  avail  himself  of  indefinite  ex- 
pressions. With  what  admirable  sleight  does  he 
vary  his  phrases,  so  as  to  make  the  inadvertent 
reader  look  upon  them  as  synonymous,  when  in 
feet  their  significations  are  totally  distinct  ?  Thus 
what,  by  a  most  extraordinary  idiom,  is  called  at 
first,  *  miracles  wrought  in  a  religion,'  we  are  next 
to  regard,  as  *  miracles  attributed  to  a  particular 
^  system,'  and  lastly,  as/  miracles,  the  direct  scope  of 
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*  which  is  to  establish  that  system. '  Every  body, 
I  mil  venture  to  say»  in  beginning  to  read  the  sen- 
tence, if  he  forms  any  notion  of  what  the  author 
means  by  a  *  miracle  wrought  in  religion, '  under- 
stands it  barely  as  a  ^  miracle  wrought  among  those 
'  who  profess  a  particular  religion, '  the  words  ap- 
pearing to  be  used  in  the  same  latitude,  as  when 
we  call  the  traditional  tales  current  among  the  Jews, 
though  they  should  have  no  relation  to  religion, 
Jewish  tales ;  and  those  in  like  manner  Mahometan 
or  Pagan  tales,  which  are  current  among  Mahome^ 
tans  or  Pagans.  Such  a  miracle,  the  reader,  ere  he 
is  aware,  is  brought  to  consider  as  a  miracle  attribut- 
ed to  a  particular  system  ;  nay  further,  as  *  a  miracle, 

*  the  direct  scope  of  which  is  to  establish  that  sys- 

*  tem.*  Yet  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  diflFerent 
t^an  the  meaning  of  these  expressions,  which  are 
here  jumbled  together  as  equivalent. 

It  is  plain,  that  aU  the  miracles  of  which  there  is 
any  record,  come  under  the  first  denomination. 
They  are  all  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  before 
^men,  or  among  men ;  and  wherever  there  are  men, 
there  is  religion  of  some  kind  or  other.  Perhaps  too, 
all  may,  in  a  very  improper  sense,  be  attributed  to  a 
religious  system.  They  all  seem  to  imply  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Such  an  in- 
terruption, wherever  it  is  observed,  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  those  divinities  that  are  adored  by 
the  observers,  and  so  may  be  said  to  be  attributed 
by  them  to  their  own  system.     But  where  are  the 
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miracles  (those  of  holy  writ  excepted)  of  which  you 
can  say  with  propriety,  it  is  their  direct  scope  to 
establish  a  particular  system  ?  Must  we  not  then 
be  strangely  blinded  by  the  charm  of  a  few  ambigu- 
ous terms,  if  we  are  made  to  confound  things  so 
widely  diflfereiit?  Yet  this  confusion  is  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  author  founds  his  reasoning,  and 
rears  this  tremendous  doctrine ;  That '  a  miracle  of 

*  Mahomet,  or  any  of  his  successors,*  and  by  parity 
of  reason,  a  miracle  of  Christ,  or  any  of  his  apostles^ 

*  is  refuted  (as  if  it  had  been  mentioned,  and  had» 

*  in  express  terms,  been  contradicted)  by  the  testi- 

*  mony  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and  of 
^  all  the  authors,  Chinese,  Grecian,  and  Roman 

*  Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracles  in  their 

*  particular  religions.'  Here  all  the  miracles,  that 
have  been  related  by  men  of  different  religions,  are 
blended,  as  coming  imder  the  common  denomination 
of  miracles,  the  direct  scope  of  which  was  to  esta- 
blish those  particular  religious  systems ;  an  in- 
sinuation in  which  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of 
truth. 

That  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  I 
must  beg  his  attention  to  the  following  observations 
concerning  the  miracles  of  profane  history.  First, 
Many  facts  are  related  as  miraculous,  where  we  may 
admit  the  fact,  without  acknowledging  the  miracle. 
Instances  of  this  kind  we  have  in  relations  concern- 
ing comets,  eclipses,  meteors,  earthquakes,  and  such- 
like.    Secondly,  The  miracles  may  be  admitted  as 
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genuine,  and  the  manner  in  which  historians  ac- 
count for  them,  rejected  as  ahsurd.  The  one  is  a 
matter  of  testimony,  the  other  of  conjecture.  In 
this  a  man  is  influenced  hy  education,  hy  prejudices, 
hy  received  opinions.  In  every  country,  as  was  ob- 
served already,  men  will  recur  to  the  theology  of  the 
place,  for  the  solution  of  every  phenomenon  sup- 
posed miraculous.  But,  that  it  was  the  scope  of 
the  miracle  to  support  the  theology,  is  one  thing ; 
and  that  fanciful  men  thought  they  discovered  in  the 
theology  the  causes  of  the  miracle,  is  another.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lystra,  accounted,  from  the  princi- 
ples of  their  own  religion,  for  the  miracle  performed 
in  their  city  by  Paul  and  Barnabas'^.  Was  it 
therefore  the  scope  of  that  miracle  to  support  the 
Lycaonian  religion  ?  Thirdly ^  Many  miracles  are 
recorded,  as  produced  directly  by  Heaven,  without 
the  ministration  of  men :  By  what  construction  are 
these  discovered  to  be  proofs  of  a  particular  system  ? 
Yet  these  also,  wherever  they  happen,  will  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  from  the 
principles  of  their  own  superstition.  Had  any  of 
the  Pagan  citizens  escaped  the  ruin  in  which  Sodom 
was  miraculously  involved,  they  would  doubtless 
have  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  destruction  in  the 
established  mode  of  polytheism,  and  would  probably 
have  imputed  it  to  the  vengeance  of  some  of  their 
deities,  incurred  by  the  neglect  of  some  frivolous 
ceremony.    Would  it  therefore  have  been  the  scope 
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of  the  miracle  to  confirm  this  nonsense  ?  Fourthly^ 
Even  miracles  said  to  have  heen  performed  by 
a  man,  are  no  evidences  of  the  truth  of  that  man's 
opinions ;  such,  I  mean,  as  he  pretends  not  to  have 
received  by  revelation,  but  by  the^exercise  of  reason, 
by  education,  or  by  information  from  other  men ;  no 
more  than  a  man's  being  endowed  with  bodily 
strength  greater  than  ordinary,  would  prove  him  to 
be  superior  to  others  in  his  mental  faculties.  I 
conclude  with  declaring,  that  if  instances  shall  be 
produced,  of  miracles  wrought  by  men  of  probity, 
in  proof  of  doctrines  which  they  affirm  to  have  been 
revealed  to  them  from  Heaven,  and  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  then  I  shall 
think  it  equitable  to  admit,  that  religious  miracles 
contradict  one  another.  Then  will  reasonable  peo- 
ple be  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  disproving 
the  allegations  on  one  side,  or  of  acknowledging  that 
miracles  can  be  no  evidence  of  revelation.  No  at- 
tempt  however  has  as  yet  been  made  by  any  writer 
to  produce  an  instance  of  this  kind. 

*  But  will  nothing  less  satisfy  ?'  replies  the  author. 

*  Will  not  the  predictions  of  augurs  and  oracles, 
^  and  the  intimations  said  to  have  been  given  by 

*  the  gods  or  saints  in  dreams  and  visions,  of  things 

*  not  otherwise  knowable  by  those  to  whom  they 

*  were  thus  intimated ;  will  not  these,  and  such-like 

*  prodigies,  serve  in  some  degree  as  evidence  T 
As  evidence  of  what  ?  Shall  we  say,  of  any  reli- 
gious principles  conveyed  at  the  same  time  by  reve- 
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lation  ?    No,  it  is  not  even  pretended,  that  there 
were  any  such  principles  so  conveyed  :  but  as  evi- 
dence of  principles  which  had  been  long  before  en- 
tertained, and  which  were  originally  imbibed  from 
education,  and  from  education  only.    That  the  evi- 
dence here,  supposing  the  truth  of  the  &cts,  is  at 
best  but  very  indirect,  and  by  no  means  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  gospel,  might  be  easily  evinced,  if  there  were 
occasion.    But  there  is  in  reality  no  occasion,  since 
there  is  no  such  evidence  of  the  facts  as  can  justly 
entitle  them  to  our  notice.    Let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  first  part,  it  was 
shown,  that  there  is  the  greatest  disparity  in  re- 
spect of  evidence,  betwixt  miracles  performed  in 
proof  of  a  religion  to  be  established,  and  in  contra-^ 
diction  to  opinions  generally  received ;  and  miracles 
performed,  on  the  contrary,  in  support  of  a  religion 
already  established,  and  in  corvfirmation  of  opinions 
generally  received ;  that,  in  the  former  case,  there  is 
the  strongest  presumption^r  the  miracles,  in  the 
latter  against  them.     Let  it  also  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  preceding  section  it  was  shown,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  is  the  only  religion  extant, 
which  claims  to  have  been  ushered  into  the  world 
by  miracles ;  that  this  prerogative  neither  the  Pagan 
religion,  the  Mahometan,  nor  the  Roman  Catholic^ 
can,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  arrogate ;  and 
that,  by  consequence,  there  is  one  of  the  strongest 
presumptions  possibles/or  the  miracles  of  the  gospel, 
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whidi  is  not  only  wanting  in  the  miracles  of  other 
religions,  but  which  is  contrasted  by  the  strongest 
presumption  possible  against  these  miracles.  And 
though  this  presumption  should  not,  in  all  cases,  be 
accounted  absolutely  insuperable,  we  must  at  least 
say,  it  gives  an  immense  superiority  to  the  proo&  of 
Christianity.  It  were  an  endless  and  a  fruitless 
task,  to  canvass  particularly  the  evidence  of  all  the 
pretended  miracles  either  of  Paganism  or  Fopery, 
(for  on  this  head  Mahometism  is  much  more  mo- 
dest), but  as  the  author  has  selected  some,  which  he 
considers  as  the  best  attested,  of  both  religions, 
these  shall  be  examined  severally  in  the  two  subse- 
quent sections.  From  this  examination  a  tolerable 
judgment  may  be  formed  concerning  the  preten- 
sions  of  these  two  species  of  superstition. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  contrariety  which  the  author  pretends  to  have 
discovered  in  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought^ 
as  he  expresses  it,  in  different  religions,  vanishes 
entirely  on  a  close  inspection.  He  is  even  sensible 
of  this  himself;  and,  as  is  customary  with  orators, 
the  more  inconclusive  his  reasons  are,  so  much  the 
mcfre  positive  are  his  assertions.  ^  This  argument,^ 
says  he,  ^  may  appear  over  subtle  and  refined ;'  in- 
deed so  subtle  and  refined,  that  it  is  invisible  alto- 
gether ;  '  but — is  not  in  reality  different  from  the 

*  reasoning  of  a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit 

*  of  two  witnesses  maintaining  a  crime  against  any 

*  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two  others,. 
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*  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred  leagues 

*  distant,  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  is 

*  said  to  have  been  committed/  After  the  parti- 
cle huty  with  which  this  clause  begins,  the  reader 
naturally  expects  such  ian  explication  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  will  convince  him,  that  though  subtle  and 
refined,  it  hath  solidity  and  strength.  Instead  of 
this,  he  hath  only  the  author's  word  warranting  it 
to  be  good  to  all  intents  :  *  But  is  not  in  reality 

*  different,'  &p.  The  analogy  between  his  example 
and  his  argument,  seems  to  be  but  very  distant  *  ; 
I  shall  therefore,  without  any  comment,  leave  it 
with  the  reader  as  I  find  it. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  for  aught  the  author  has 
as  yet  proved,  no  miracles  recorded  by  historians  of 
other  religions  are  subversive  of  the  evidence  aris- 
ing from  the  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  can  justly  be  considered  as  contrary  tes- 
timony. 

*  My  French  translator  remarks^  that,  in  a  case  whidi  he 
supposes  and  illustrates,  the  analogy  would  be  both  close 
and  striking.  I  admit,  that  in  the  case  supposed  by  him,  it 
would  be  so.  But  of  such  cases,  I  had  observed  before,  that 
no  example  had  been  produced.  The  miracles  performed 
by  Moses  were  manifestly  in  proof  of  his  mission,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine. The  like  may  be  said  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  which  he  taught. «  But  who  can  be  said ' 
to  have  performed  miracles  in  proof  of  polytheism  ?  1  know 
not  any.  ..The  remoteness  of  the  analogy  in  the  example  ad- 
duced by  Mr  Hume  was  not  meant  as  affirmed  of  any  case 
8upposable,  but  of  any  lyhich  had  actually  occurred. 
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SECTION  IV. 

JEa^amination  of  the  Pagan  miracles  mention* 

ed  by  Mr  Hume. 

I3HOULD  one  read  attentively  the  Essay  on  Mi- 
racles, and  consider  it  solely  as  a  philosophical  dis- 
quisition on  an  abstract  question,  like  most  of  the 
other  pieces  in  the  same  collection ;  he  could  not 
&il  to  wonder,  what  had  induced  the  author  so  sud- 
denly to  change  sides  in  the  debate,  and,  by  doing 
so,  to  contradict  himself  in  terms  the  most  express. 
Does  he  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  performance, 
as  warmly  contend  for  the  reality  of  some  miracles, 
as  he  had  pleaded  in  the  former  part,  for  the  im- 
possibility of  all  ?  It  is  true,  he  generally  con- 
dudes  concerning  those,  that  they  are  *  gross  and 

*  palpable  falsehoods.*  But  this  serves  only  to  ren- 
der his  conduct  the  more  mysterious,  as  that  con- 
clusion is  always  preceded  by  an  attempt  to  evince, 
that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  receive  them  as 

*  certain  and  infallible  truths.'  Nay,  so  entirely 
doth  his  zeal  make  him  forget  even  his  most  posi- 
tive assertions,  (and  what  inconsistencies  may  not 
be  dreaded  from  an  excess  of  zeal !),  that  he  shows 
minutely,  we  have  those  very  evidences  for  the  mi- 
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xacles  he  is  pleased  to  patronize,  which,  he  had  stre- 
nuously argued,  were  not  to  he  found  in  support  of 
any  miracles  whatever. 

•  There  is  not  to  he  found/  he  aflfirms*,  *  in  all 
-  history,  a  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number 
^  of  men,  of  such  unquestioned  good  sense,  educa^ 
'*  tion,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all  de- 
^  lusion  in  themselves ;  of  such  undoubted  int^ri- 
^  ty,  as  to  place  them  beyond  aU  suspicion  of  any 
^  design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit  and  repu- 
^  tation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great 
^  deal  to  lose^  in  ease  of  being  detected  in  any  fiilse- 
^  hood;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts  per« 
^  formed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  i^  eele- 
*-  brated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detec- 

*  tion  unavoidable/  We  need  only  turn  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  JEssay,  and  we  shall  find  the  author 
taking  great  pains  to  convince  us,  that  all  these  dr- 
eumstance»  concurred  in  support  of  certain  miracles, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  general  resolution,  he 
has  thought  fit  to  honour  with  a  very  particular  at- 
tention. 

He  has  not  indeed  told  us  how  many  witnesses, 
in  his  way  of  reckoning,  will  constitute  *  a  sufficient 

*  number  ;*  but  for  some  miracles  which  he  relates, 
he  gives  us  clouds  of  witnesses,  one  cloud  succeed- 
ing another :  for  the  Molinists,  who  tried  to  discare- 
dit'them,  *  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 

•  Page  183. 
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*  a  dood  of  new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty 

*  in  number*/  As  to  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, '  most  of  them  were  persons  of  credit  and 

*  substance  in  Paris  f ;'  again,  those  miracles  *  were 

*  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinction,  be-^ 

*  fore   judges  of  unquestioned  integrity  X ;'   and, 

*  they  were  proved  by  witnesses,  before  the  oflSdalty 

*  or  bishop's  court  at  Paris,  under  the  eyes  of  Car- 
^  dinal  Noailles,  whose  character  for  integrity  and 
/.capacity  was  never  contested  even  by  his  ene- 
^  mies  $ ;'  again,  ^  the  secular  clergy  of  France,  par- 

*  ticularly  the  rectors  or  curds  of  Paris,  give  testi- 
■* .  mony  to  these  impostures,  than  whom  no  clergy 
/  are  more  celebrated  for  strictness  of  life  and  man- 
'  Bers  ||.'  Once  more,  aae  principal  witness, '  Mo^i- 
^  ^ieur  de  Montgeron,  was  counsellor  or  judge  of 
/  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  cha- 

*  racter  % ;'  another  *  no  less  a  man  than  the  Diic  de 

*  Ghatillon,  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  of  the 
■f  highest  rank  and  femily  **•'  It  is  strange,  if  cre-^ 
dit,  and  substance^  and  distinction,  and  capacity, 
BXfi  not  sufficient  securities  to  us,  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  not  ^  themselves  deluded ;'  it  is  strange, 
if  uncontested  integrity,  and  eminent  strictness 
of  life  and  manners,  cannot  remove  '  all  suspicion  of 

*  any  design  in  them  to  deceive  others ;'  it  is  strange, 

>^i^— ^— IMiW^II^— — ^— ^M^— ^M^— ^^^.^1^^— ^— — ^^— ^— B^  !■!        1—1^—  ^^M— ^— ^— Pi— ^—  I       ,  .■■■■■■■ 

•  P.  197,  in  the  note.  t  lb.  J  P.  195. 

§  ?•  196,  in  the  note.  ||  P.  199,  in  the  note. 

IT  P.  195,  in  the  note.  •*  P.  199,  in  the  note. 
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if  one  who  was  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
a  man  of  figure  and  character,  and  if  another  who 
was  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  family,  had  not  *  a  great  deal  to  lose,  in  case  of 
^  heing  detected  in  any  falsehood  f  nay,  and  if  all 
those  witnesses  of  c?^edit  and  distinction, '  had  not 

*  also  a  great  deal  {[to  lose ;'  ^  since  the  Jesuits,  a 

*  learned  hody,  supported  hy  the  civil  magistrate, 

*  were  determined  enemies  to  those  opinions,  in 
'  whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to  have  been 

*  wrought  * ;'  and  *  since  Monsieur  Herault,  the 
'  lieutenant  de  police,  of  whose  great  reputation,  all 

*  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time,  have 

*  heard ;  and  whose  vigilance,  penetration,  activity, 

*  and  extensive  intelligence,  have  been  much  talked 

*  of ;  since  this  ma^strate,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his 
'  ofiice  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with  fuH 

*  powers  on  purpose  to  suppress  these  miracles,  and 

*  frequently  seized  and  examined  the  witnesses  and 

*  subjects  of  them ;  though  he  could  never  reach 

*  any  thing  satisfactory  against  them  f  .*  As  to  the 
only  remaining  circumstance,  *  their  being  perform^^' 

*  ed  in  a  public  manner,  and  in  a  celebrated  part  of 

*  the  world,'  this  concurred  also.  They  were  per- 
formed, we  are  told,  *  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the 

*  most  eminent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world  ^ ;' 
besides,  twenty-two  rectors  or  *  curds  of  Paris,  with 

*  infinite  earnestness,  pressed  the  Archbishop,  an 

•  P.  195.  t  P.  197,  in  the  note.  J  P.  195. 
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*  enemy  to  the  Jansenists,  to  examine  those  mira- 

*  des,  which  they  assert  to  he  known  to  the  whole 

*  world,  and  indisputably  certain  *.' 

Thus  the  essayist  has  laid  us  under  the  dis^ee- 
able  necessity  of  inferring,  that  he  is  either  very 
rash  in  his  general  assertions,  or  uses  very  great 
amplification  in  his  particular  narrations.  Perhaps 
in  both  inferences,  we  shall  find,  upon  inquiry,  that 
there  is  some  truth.  In  his  History  of  Great 
BrHian,  he  gives  us  notice  f ,  that  he  addressed  him- 
self'  to  a  more  distant  posterity,  than  will  ever  be 
'  reached  by  any  local  or  temporary  theol(^.*  Why 
did  he  not  likewise,  in  writing  the  Essays ^  enter- 
tain this  grand  idea  ?  It  would  have  been  of  use 
to  him.  It  would  have  preventedt^is  falUiig  into 
those  inconsistencies,  which  his  too  great  attention 
and  antipathy  to  what  he  calls  a  heed  or  temporary 
theology 9  only  could  occasion ;  and  which,  when  that 
theology,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  shall  be  ex- 
tinct, and  when  all  our  religious  controversies  shall 
be  forgotten,  must  appear  unaccountable  and  ridi- 
culous. People  will  not  then  have  the  means  of 
discovering,  what  is  so  obvious  to  us,  his  contempo- 
raries, that  he  only  assumes  the  appearance  of  an 
advocate  for  some  miracles,  which  are  disbelieved  by 
the  generality  of  Protestants,  his  countrymen,  in 
order,  by  the  comparison,  to  vilify  the  miracles  of 
sacred  writ,  which  are. acknowledged  by  them. 

•  P.  196,  in  the  note.  t  James  I.  chap.  2. 
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But  to.  descefid  to  particulars,  I  shall  begin  with 
iX)nsidering  those  miracles,  .for  which  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  ancient  Pagans.  First,  in  order  to 
convince  us,  how  6asy'a  matter  it  is  for  cimningand 
impudence  to  impose  by  false  mitades  on  the  credur 
lity  of  barbarians,  he  introduces  the  story  of  ;Alex- 
ander  of  Fontus  ^.  The  justness  of  the  dcooQut.  he 
gives  of  this  impostor  from  Lucian,  I  shall  pot  dis- 
pute. But^that  it  may  appear,,  how  li^le  th^  Chris- 
tian religion  is.  affected  by  this  relation^  .n^^t^lii- 
standing  some  insinuations  he  has  intermixed  with  it, 
I  shall  make  the  following  remarks. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know,  what  was  the/pnK- 
fession  of  tihis)  once  so  famous,  though  now  forgotl^en 
Faphlagonian.  Was  he  a  publisher  of  strango^ods  ? 
No  f .  Was  he  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  iu  re- 
ligion ?  No.  What  was  he  then  ?  He  was  no 
other  than  a  professed  fortune-teller.    What  Were 

•  Page  188. 

t  The  learned  and  judicious  author  of  the  Ohservaticnt  on 
the  conversion  and  aposUeskip  of  Saint  Paul,  has  inadvertently 
said  of  Alexander,  that  he  introduced  a  nen>  god  into  Pontus, 
The  truth  i^  he  only  exhibited  a  rep*oductionof  £M»<Zapt«i;  a 
well  known  deity  in  those  parts,  to  whom  he  gave  indeed  the 
new  name  Glycon.  In  this  there  was  nothing  unsuitable.to 
the  genius  *of  the  mythology.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  find, 
that  either  the  priests,  or  the  people,  were  in  the  least  alarm- 
ed for  the  religion  of  the  country,  or  ever  charged  Alexander 
as  an  innovator  in  religious  matters.  On  the  contrary,  fius 
greatest  enemies  he  had  to  encounter,  were  not  the  religionist^ 
ihut  the  latitiidinarians. 
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ibB  arts  by  which  he  carried  on  this  gainful  trade  ? 
The  essayist  justly  remarks,  that  ^  it  was  a  wise  po-, 
SJicy  in  him«  to  lay  the  first  scene  of  his  imposture 
^  in  a  country,  where;  the  people  wei^  extremely 
'  ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to. swallow,  the 
^  grossest  delusion.'  For  V  had  Alex^^der  jS^ed 
^  his  residence  at  Athens,  the  ]^i]o^(^bfa^s  ^f  that 
^  renowned   mart    of   learning,   had   immediate- 

*  ly  qpread  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
'-  their  sense  ofthe  matt^ ;  which,  being  support- 
'  ed  by  so  great  authority,  and  di^p^ayed  by  all 
'  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence,  had  ^  entirely 

*  opened  the  eyes  ofma.nkind.'  I. shall  beg. leave 
to '.remark  another  instance  of  good  policy  in 
himu  He  attempted  not  to  gain  the  veneration  of 
the  multitude  by.c^^sing,  ,but  by  adopting,  their 
reli^ous  prejudices,  i  His  whole  plan  of  deceit  was 
founded  in  the .  established  superstition.  The 
author  himself  will  acknowledge,  it  would  have 
been  extreme  foUy  in  him  to  have  acted  otherwise : 
And  all  the  world,  I  believe,  will  agree  in  thinkiug^ 
that,  in  that  case,  he  could  not  have  had  the  smal- 
lest probability  of  success.  What  were  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  ?  I  know  of  none,  unless  we 
wQl  dignify  with  that  name,  some  feats  of  legerde- 
main, performed  mostly  by  candle-light :  which,  in 
many  parts  of.  Europe,  we  may  daily,  see  ^^qpialled, 
nay,  far  exceeded,  by  those  of  modem  jugglers. 
Add  to  these  some  oracles  he  pronounced,  concern- 
ing which,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  4uv 
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count  and  specimen  given  us  by  Lucian^  we  should 
conclude,  that,  lil^e  other  Heathen  oracles,  they 
were  generally  unintelligible,  equivocal,  or  false. 
Before  whom  did  he  exhibit  his  wonders  ?  Before 
none,  if  he  could  help  it,  that  were  not  thorough 
believers  in  the  popular  system.  His  nocturnal 
mysteries  were  always  introduced  with  an  avaunt 
to  Atheists,  Christians,  and  Epicureans :  And  in« 
deed  it  was  dangerous  for  any  such  to  be  present,  at 
them.  Mr  Hume  says,  that,  '  from  his  ignorant 
f  Paphlagonians,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  the 
'  inlisting  of  votaries  among  the  Grecian  philoso^ 
^  phers/  On  what  authority  he  advances  this,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  He  adds,  ^  and 
'  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and  distinction  in 
f  Rome.'  Lucian  mentions  one  man  of  rank,  Ru*i 
tilianus,  among  the  votaries  of  the  prophet;  an 
honest  man  he  calls  him,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
weakest,  the  most  superstitious  that  ever  lived.  As 
to  the  military  expedition,  which  one  would  imagine 
from  Mr  Hume's  expression,  the  Emperor  had  re- 
solved on,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement 
which  the  delusive  prophecies  of  this  impostor  gave 
him,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  undertaken 
before  those  prophecies  were  uttered.  But  further. 
Did  Alexander  risk  any  thing  in  assuming  the 
character  of  the  interpreter  of  Esculapius  ?  Did 
he  lose,  or  did  he  su£Per  any  thing  in  defence  of  it  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  He  enriched  himself  by  this  most 
Ingenious  occupation.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
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pigtuie  which  Lucian  gives  of  his  morals,  of  the 
many  artifices  which  he  used,  or  of  the  atrocious 
crimes  which  he  perpetrated.  It  must  he  owned, 
that  the  principal  scope  for  caluixiny  and  detraction 
is  in  what  concerns  the  private  life  and  moral  charac- 
ter. Ludan  was  an  enemy,  and,  hy  his  own  ac- 
count, had  received  the  highest  provocation.  But 
I  avoid  every  thing,  on  this  topic,  that  can  admit  a 
question. 

Where,  I  would  gladly  know,  lies  the  resem- 
blance between  this  impostor  and  the  first  pu- 
blishers of  the  goqiel  ?  Every  one,  on  the  most 
superficial  review,  may  discover,  that,  in  all  the 
material  circumstances,  they  are  perfect  contrasts. 
There  appears  not  therefore  to  be  great  danger  in 
the  poignant  remark  with  which  the  author  con- 
cludes this  relation  :  *  Though  much  to  be  wished^ 

*  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  every  Alexander 
^  meets  with  a  Ludan^  ready  to  expose  and  detect 

*  his  impostures.'  Lest  the  full  import  of  this  em- 
phatical  clause  should  not  be  apprehended,  the 
author  has  been  still  more  explicit  in  the  note  : 

*  It  may  here  perhaps  be  objected,  that  I  proceed 
^  rashly,  and  form  my  notions  of  Alexander,  mere- 
^  ly  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  Lucian,  a 

*  professed  enemy.  It  were  indeed  to  he  wished^ 
^  that  some  of  the  accounts  published  by  his  fol- 

*  lowers  and  accomplices  had  remained.  The  op- 
^  position  and  contrast  betwixt  the  character  and 
^  conduct  of  the  same  man,  as  drawn  by  a  friend  or 
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*  an  enemy,  is  as  strong,  even  in  common  life,  much 
'  more  in  these  religious  matters,  as  that  betwixt 
^  any  two  men  in  the  world,  betwixt  Alexander 
^  and  St  Paul  for  instance.'  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  the  uncommon  distress  of  an  author,  obliged 
every  moment  to  recur  to  unavailing  wishes  ?  Mr 
Hume,  however,  in  this  calamitous  situation,  so- 
laces  himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  by  supposing  what 
he  cannot  assert.  He  supposes  what  would  have 
been  the  case,  if  his  wishes  could  have  been  grati- 
fied ;  and  artfully  insinuates,  in  this  manner,  to  his 
readers,  that  if  we  had  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  apostle  delineated  by  as  able  an  enemy  as 
Lucian,  we  should  find  the  portrait  as  ugly  as  that 
of  Alexander. 

Let  us  then  for  once  suppose,  what  the  author 
so  ardently  wishes,  that  such  an  enemy  had  under- 
taken the  history  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  I  can  easily 
conceive  what  a  different  representation  we  should, 
in  that  case,  have  had,  of  the  mental  endowments 
and  moral  disposition,  as  well  as  of  the  inducements 
and  views  of  this  Christian  missionary.  I  can  con- 
ceive also,  that  both  his  actions  and  discourses 
might  have  been  strangely  dii^figured.  But  if  the 
biographer  had  maintained  any  regard,  I  say  not, 
to  truth,  but  to  probability,  there  are  some  things, 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  he  would  never  have 
advanced.  He  would  not  surely  have  said  of  Paul, 
that  he  was  by  profession  a  cunning  man,  or  c&nr- 
jurer ;  one  who,  for  a  little  money,  either  told 
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people  di^ir  fortimes,  or  taught  them  how  to  x^ 
CQi^  :9tcriien  goods.  He  would  not,  I  suppose,  have 
preteudedt  that  whesever  the  apostle  went,  he  flat- 
t^ed  :the  superstition  of  the  populace  in  order  to 
gain  them,  a^d  founded  all  his  pretensions  on  the 
popular  ^systiem.  He  would  not  have  alleged,  that 
Paul  enriched  himself,  or  that  he  could  ever  have 
the  prospeet  of  enriching  himseli^  hy  his  vocation ; 
stay,  .or  that  Jie  risked  nothing,  or  suflfered  nothing, 
yy  it.  ,  He  -.^ould  not  have  said  concciming  himi 
this^^hB  df dined  the  audience  or  scrutiny  of  men, 
whose  ppiiHons  in  religion  differed  from  those  on 
whieh  his  pais«on  was  founded.  He  durst  not 
have  imputed  to  him  tiie  wise  policy  of  laying  the 
scene  of  his  impostures,  only  wher^  ignorance,  har-r 
harism,  and  stupidity  prevailed :  As  it  is  unques- 
tionable, that  our  apostle  traverse4  great  part,  not 
only  of  Asia  Minor,  hut  of  Macedonia,  and  Achaia; 
jfixed  his  residence  eighteen  months  at  Corinth,  a 
city  not  less  celebrated  for  the  polite  arts,  than  for 
its  populousness  and  riches ;  preached  publicly  at 
Athens,  before  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  and 
even  before  the  Areopagus,  the  most  venerable  ju- 
dicature in  Greece ;  not  afraid  of  what  the  philoso- 
phers of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  might 
spread  through  the  whole  Roman  empire  concerning 
him  and  his  doctrine ;  nay,  and  lastly  preached  at 
Kome  itself,  the  mistress  and  metropolis  of  the 
world. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  this  comparison, 
I  have  shunned  every  thing  that  is  of  a  private,  and 
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therefore  of  a  dubious  nature.  The  whole  is  found- 
ed on  such  actions  and  events  as  were  notorious; 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  contemporary  his- 
torians to  falsify ;  such  with  regard  to  Alexander,  as 
a  votary  could  not  have  dissembled ;  such  with  re- 
gard to  Paul,  as  an  enemy  durst  not  have  denied. 
We  are  truly  indebted  to  the  essayist,  who,  intend- 
ing to  exhibit  a  rival  to  the  apostle,  has  produced 
a  character  which,  we  find,  on  making  the  compari- 
son, serves  only  for  a  foil.  Truth  never  shines  with 
greater  lustre,  than  when  confronted  with  falsehood. 
The  evidence  of  our  religion,  how  strong  so  ever, 
appears  not  so  irresistible,  considered  by  itself,  as 
when  by  comparison  we  perceive,  that  none  of  those 
artifices  and  circumstances  attended  its  propagation, 
which  the  whole  course  of  experience  shows  to  be 
necessary  to  render  imposture  successful. 

The  next  topic  on  which  the  ingenious  author 
has  bestowed  some  flourishes,  is  the  miracle  *  which 

*  Tacitus  reports  -of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a  blind 

*  man  in  Alexandria,  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a 

*  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot,  in  obe- 

*  dience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  en- 

*  joined  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  iox 

*  these  miraculous  and  extraordinary  cures  *.'  The 
story  he  introduces  with  informing  us,  that  it 
is  *  one  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane 


^  Page  192,  &c. 
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*  history.'      If  so,  it-  will  the  hetter  serve  for  a 
sample  of  what  may  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 

*  Every  circumstance/  he  tells  us,  *  seems  to  add 

*  weight  to  the  testimony,  and  might  be  displayed 
'  at  large,  with  all  the  force  of  argument  and  elo- 

*  quence,  if  any  one  were  now  concerned  to  enforce 
'  the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous  su- 

*  perstition.'  For  my  part,  were  I  concerned  to 
enforce  the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous 
superstition,  I  should  not  wish  the  story  were  in 
better  hands  than  in  the  author^s.  He  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  eloquence ;  and  if  sometimes 
tfaerje  appear  a  deficiency  in  argument,  that  is  not 
imputable  to  him,  but  to  the  subject,  which  cannot 
famish  him  ^dth  any  hetter :  And  though  I  do  not 
suspect  him  to  be  in  the  least  concerned  to  re-esta* 
blish  Paganism,  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  hatred 
to  his  adversary  may  as.  atjrongly  animate  an  advo« 
cate  to  exert  himself,  as  affection  to  his  client. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  story:  First,  the  author 
pleads  *  the  gravity,  solidity,  age,  and  probity  of  so 

*  great  an  Emperor,  who,  through  the  whole  course 

*  of  his  life,  conversed  in  a  familiar  way  with  his 
'  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never  affected  those  ex* 

*  traordinary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by  Alex* 
^  ander  and  Demetrius.'  To  this  character,  the 
justness  of  which  I  intend  not  to  controvert,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  add,  what  is  equally  indubitable,  and 
much  to  the  purpose,  that  no  Emperor  showed  a 
stronger  inclination  to  corroborate  his  title  by  the 
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sanction  of  the  gods^  than  the  prince  of  whom  he 
is  speaking.  This,  doubtless,  he  thought  the  mofe 
necessary  in  his  case,  as  he  was  of  an  obscure  fiimily, 
and^  related  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  How 
fond  he  was  of  pleading  visions,  and  presages,  and 
auguries,  in  his  favour,  all  the  world  knows  *• 

The  author  adds,  *  The  historian^  a  conteinpo- 
^  rary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and 
^  withal  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  gemus 
'  perhaps  of  all  antiquity,  and  so  free  from  atiy 

*  tendency  to  superstitiofn  and  credulity,  that  he 

*  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  atheism 
<  and  profaneness/  This  would  say  a  great  deal, 
if  the  character  of  the  historian  were  of  any  mo- 
ment in  the  question.  Doth  Tacitus  pretend  that 
he  was  lumself  a  witness  of  the  miracle?  No. 
Doth  he  mention  it  as  a  thing  which  he  believes  ? 
No.  In  either  case  I  acknowledge,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  relater  for  candour  and  penetration, 
must  have  added  weight  to  the  relation,  whether 
considered  as  his  testimony,  or  barely  as  his  opi^ 
num.  But  is  it  &ir  to  plead  the  veracity  of  the 
writer  in  proof  of  every  popular  rumour  menti(med 
by  him  ?  His  veradty  is  only  concerned  to  satisfy 
us,  that  it  was  actually  reported,  as  he  relates ;  or 
that  the  attempt  was  made,  and  the  miracle  pre- 
tended ;  a  point  which,  I  presume,  nobody  would 

*  Auctoritss^  et  quasi  majestas  quaedam,  ut  sdlioet  inopi- 
nato  et  adhuc  novo  principi  deerat^  haec  quoque  accessit. 

SUKTON. 
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have  disputed,  although  the  authority  had  been  less 
than  that  of  Tacitus.  Indeed  the  historian  does 
not  say  directly,  whether  he  believes  the  miracle  or 
not ;  but  by  his  manner  of  telling  it,  he  plainly  in- 
fiinuates,  that  he  thought  it  ridiculous.  In  intro- 
dudng  it,  he  intimates  the  utility  of  such  reports 
to  the  Emperor's  cause.  '  By  which,'  says  he,  *  the 
^  fiivour  of  Heaven,  and  the  appointment  of  the 

•  gods,  might  be  uiged  in  support  of  his  title*.' 
When  he  names  the  goA.  Serapis^  as  warning  the 
blind  man  to  recur  to  Vespasian,  he  adds,  in  evi- 
dent contempt  and  derision  of  his  godship,  *  Who 

*  is  adored  above  all  others  by  the  Egyptians,  a 
'  people  addicted  to  superstition  f-'  Again  he 
speaks  of  the  Emperor,  as  induced  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess, by  the  persuasive  tongues  of  flatterers  %.  A 
serious  believer  of  the  miracle  would  hardly  have 
used  such  a  style  in  relating  it.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose did  he  then  relate  it?  The  answer  is  easy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  Empe^ 
roTj  or  could  better  show  the  arts  he  had  recourse 
to,  and  the  hold  which  flattery  had  of  him ;  nothing 
eould  be  more  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrians^ 
the  people  amongst  whom  the  miracle  is  said  to 
have  been  wrought. 

*  Quels  coelestis  favor^  et  quaedam  in  Vespasianum  incli- 
natio  numinum  ostenderetur. 

t  Queni  dedita  superstitionibus  gens  ante  alios  colit 
X  Vocibus  adulantium  in  spem  induci. 
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*  The  persons/  says  the  essajdst,  ^  from  whose 

*  testimony  he  related  the  miracle,  of  establii^ed 

*  character  for  judgment  and  veracity,  (is  we  may 

*  well  suppose ;  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact,  and  eon*' 
'  firming  their  verdict,  after  the  Flavian  &mily 
'  were  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  could  no  longer 

*  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a  lie.'  Persons 
of  established  character  for  judgment  and  vera^ 
city  !  AVho  told  Mr  Hume  so  ?  It  was  not  Taci- 
tus.    He  only  denominates  them  in  general*: 

*  They  who  were  present,*  and  *  a  crowd  of  by- 
'  standers.'  The  author,  conscious  that  he  ad-^ 
vances  this  without  even  the  shadow  of  authority, 
has  subjoined,  in  order  to  palliate  the  matter,^  a^  we 
may  well  suppose.  An  admirable  expedient  for  sup- 
plying a  weak  plea,  with  those  convenient  circum- 
stances that  can  give  it  strength !  When  fact  £uls, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case,  we  need  but  apply  to 
supposition,  whose  help  is  always  near.  But  if  this 
be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  argument,  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  may  not  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
of  supposing,  as  well  as  the  author.  The  witnesses 
then,  I  will  suppose,  were  mostly  an  ignorant  rab- 
ble :  But  I  wrong  my  cause ;  I  have  a  better  foun- 
dation than  supposal,  having  Tacitus  himself,  and 
all  antiquity  on  my  side,  when  I  add,  deeply  im* 
mersed  in  superstition,  particidarly  attached  to  the 
worship  of  Serapis,  and  keenly  engaged  in  support 

♦  Qui  interfuere.— — Quae  astabat  multitudo. 
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of  Vespasian^  Alexandria  having  been  the  first 
city  of  note  that  publicly  declared  for  him.  Was 
it  then  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  story,  which  at 
once  soothed  the  superstition  of  the  populace,  and 
&voured  their  political  schemes,  should  gain  ground 
among  them  ?  Can  we  justly  wonder,  that  the 
wiser  few,  who  were  not  deceived,  should  connive 
at,  or  even  contribute  to  promote  a  deceit,  which 
was  highly  useful  to  the  cause  wherein  themselves 
were  embarked,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  grate- 
ful to  the  many  ?  Lastly,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
any,  who,  for  seven  and  twenty  years,  had,  from 
motives  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  popularity, 
propagated  a  falsehood,  should  not  afterwards  be 
willing  to  expose  themselves  as  liars  ? 

The  author  finishes  the  story  thus :  ^  To  which 
'  if  we  add  the  public  nature  of  the  facts  related, 

*  it  will  appear,  that  no  evidence  can  well  be  sup- 

*  posed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable  a  false- 

*  hood.'  As  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  we  are  told 
by  Tacitus,  that  when  Vespasian  consulted  the 
physicians,  whether  such  maladies  were  curable  by 
human  art>  they  declared  *,  that  *  in  the  one  the 

*  power  of  sight  was  not  extinct,  but  would  return, 
^  were  the  obstacles  removed ;  that  in  the  other,  the 
^  joints  had  suffered  some  dislocation,  which  by  a 

*  salutary  pressure  might  be  redressed.'     From  this 

*  Huic  non  exesam  vim  luminis^  et  redituram^  si  pelle* 
rentur  obstantia :  illi  elapsos  in  pravum  artus^  si  salubris  vi» 
adhibeatur,  posse  integrari. 

L 
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account  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
disorders  were  not  so  conspicuous,  but  that  either 
they  might  have  been  feigned,  where  they  were 
not;  or  that  cures  might  have  been  pretended,, 
where  none  were  performed.  I  think  it  is  even  a 
further  presumption  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion, 
that  Suetonius,  the  only  other  Roman  historian 
who  mentions  the  miracle  (I  know  not  how  he  hath 
been  overlooked  by  Mr  Hume),  differs  from  Taci- 
tus, in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  lameness.  The 
one  represents  it  as  being  in  the  hand^  the  other  as 
in  the  leg  *.. 

There  are  other  circumstances  regarding  thi^ 
story,  on  which  I  might  make  some  remarks ;  but 
shall  forbear,  as  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mir 
nute  discussion  of  particulars,  that  appear  but  tri- 
vial, when  considered  severally,  without  growitig 
tiresome  to  the  bulk  of  readers.  I  shall  therefore 
only  subjoin  these  simple  questions.  First,  What 
emperor  or  other  potentate  was  flattered  in  his 
dignity  and  pretensions  by  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord?  What  eminent  personage  found  himself 
interested  to  support,  by  his  authority  and  influx 
ence,  the  credit  of  these  miracles  ?  Again^  What 
popular  superstition  or  general  and  rooted  pr^u- 
dices  were  they  calculated  to  confirm  ?     These  two 


*  Manum  aeger.  Tacitus.  Debili  crure.  Svbtomius. 
Mr  Hume,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Esmy,  mentions  Sueto- 
nius^  but  takes  no  notice  of  this  difference  between  his  ac- 
count and  that  of  Tacitus. 
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circumstuiees,  were  there  no  other,  make  the  great- 
est odds  ima^able  betwixt  the  miracles  of  Ves- 
pasian and  those  of  Jesus  Chbist. 

So  much  for  the  Pagan  miiades  mentioiied  1^ 
the  author. 


SECTION  V. 

Ew'ammt^um  of  the  Popish  Miracles  mentioned 
by  Mr  Sume. 

A.  HE  author  soon  descends  from  ancient  to  modern 
limes,  and  leaving  Paganism,  recurs  to  Papery,  a 
jt^a  more  fruitfiil  source  of  lying  wonders. 

^^ftlE  first  of  this  kind  he  takes  notice  of*,  is  a 
Spanish  miracle  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Refz.  The  story,  he  says,  is  very  memor-' 
able,^id  may  well  deserve  our  consideration. 
'  Wnni  ^at  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain, 
'  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed 
k  Sar^ossa,  the  capital  of  Anagon  ;  where 
k  khown,  in  the  cathedral  church,  a  man  who 


•  Page  igs,  &c 
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*  had  served  twenty  yeitts  as  a  door-keeper  of  the 
'  church,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
'  town,  that  had  ever  paid  their  devotions  at  that 
'  cathedral.     He  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  want- 

*  ing  a  leg ;  but  recovered  that  limb,  by  the  mbbrng 

*  of  holy  oil  upon  the  stump ;  ajtd,  when  the  cardi- 
'  nal  examined  it,  he  found  it  to  he  a  true  natural 
'  leg,  like  the  other'  Would  not  any  person  ima- 
^ne,  from  the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  that  the 
cardinal  had  ordered  the  man  to  put  o£F  his  shoes 
and  stockings,  that,  by  touch  as  well  as  by  eight, 
he  might  be  satisfied  there  was  no  artifice  used,  but 
that  both  his  legs  consisted  of  genuine  flesh  aod 
bone?  Yet  the  truth  is,  his  eminency  tUd  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  examine  anyone  circum- 
stance of  this  wonderfid  narration,  but  contented 
himself  with  reporting  it  precisely  as  it  had  been 
told  him.  His  words  literally  translated  are,  '.Jjo^ 
'  that  chiu-ch  they  showed  me  a  man,  whow  mm- 
'  ness  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which  they  have 
*"  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that    he  had 

*  been  seven  years  at  the  gate,  with  one  leg  rady. 

*  I  saw  him  there  with  two  *.'  Not  one  word  of 
trial  or  examination,  or  even  so  much  as  a  single 
question  asked  on  the  subject';  not  a  syllabic  of  his 
. ^,^^5j^ 

*  \Jaa  m'y  montn  un  homme,  qui  aervoit  4 
Ismpea,  qui  ;  sont  en  notnbre  prodigieuz ;  et  Ton  me  dit, 
I'y  svoit  vu  sept  ans  i  la  porte  de  cette  eglise,  avec  imf 
j|ambe.    Je  I'y  vU  avec  deux.     Liv.  4.  Pan  1654. 
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finding  the  leg  to  be  either  true  or  false,  natural 
or  artificial,  like  the  other  or  unlike.  I  have  a  ' 
better  opinion  both  of  the  candour  and  of  the  good 
sense  of  Mr  Hume,  than  to  imagine,  he  would  have 
designedly  misrepresented  this  story,  in  order  to 
render  it  fitter  for  his  purpose.  I  believe  the  source 
of  this  error  has  been  solely  the  trusting  to  liis  me- 
mory in  the  relation  which  he  gave,  and  not  taking 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  passage  in  the  memoirs. 
This  conjecture  appears  the  more  probable,  as  he 
has  made  some  other  alterations,  which  are  nowise 
conducive  to.  his  design ;  such  as,  that  the  man  had 
been  seen  in  the  church  twenty  years  wanting  a 
l^,*and  that  he  wv^  a,  door-keeper ;  whereas  the 
memoir-writer  says  only  seven  years,  and  that.he 
was  a  lampMghier'*^ 

*  This  miracle  was  vouched,^  says  the  author,  *l)y 

*  all  the  canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  com- 
^  pany  in  town  were  appealed  to,  for  a  confirmation 

*  of  the  fact,  whom  the  Cardinal  found,  by  their 


*  Since  finishing  this  tracts  I  have  seen  an  edition  df  Mr 
Hume's  Essays^  &c.  later  than  that  here  referred  to.  It  is  print- 
ed at  London  176O.  I  must  do  the  .author  the  justice  to  ^ob- 
serve^  that^  in  this  edition^  he  has  corrected  the.  mistake^  as  to 
the  cardinal's  examining  the  man's  leg^  of  which  he  only  says^ 
*  The  cardinal  assures  us,  that  he  saw  him  with  two  legs.'  He 
still  calls  him  a  door-keeper,  and  says,  that  he  had  served  twenty 
years  in  this  capacity.  In  the  edition  1767>  mentioned  in  the 
Preface,  he  has  corrected  the  latter  of  these  errors,  and  said 
seven  years,  but  retains  the  former. 
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^  zealous  devotion^  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the 

*  miracle.'  It  is  true,  that  the  company  in  town 
were  appealed  to,  by  those  ecclesiastics ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  de  Betz,  by  his  own  account,  seems 
not  to  have  asked  any  man  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  an  anniversary 
festival,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  mirade, 
was  celebrated  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  of  all 
Tanks. 

*  Here,'  continues  the  essayist,  ^  the  relator  was 
^  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an 

*  incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of 

*  great  genius.'  But  of  what  weight,  in  this  affidr, 
is  either  the  genius  or  the  incredulity  of  the  relater, 

'  since,  by  Mr  Hume's  confession,  he  had  no  faith  in 
the  relation  ?  Strange  indeed  is  the  use  jvhieh  the 
eissayist  makes  of  this  circumstance.     ^  What  adds 

*  mightily f'  says  he,  *  to  the  force  of  the^evidence, 

*  and  may  double  our  surprise  on  this  occasion,  is, 
^  that  the  cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  story^ 

*  seems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it.'  It  does  not  in 
the  least  surprise  me,  that  the  cardinal  gives  no  cre- 
dit to  this  relation  ;  but  I  am  beyond  measure  sur- 
prised, that  Mr  Hume  should  represent  this  cir- 
cumstance as  adding  mightily  to  the  force  of  the 
evidence.  Is  then  a  story  which  is  reported  by  a 
man  of  genius  the  more  credible  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  ?  Or,  Is  it  the  more  incredible  that  he 
does  believe  it?  What  would  the  author  have 
said,  if  the  cardinal  had  told  us,  that  he  gave  credit 
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to  the  relation  ?    Might  he  not,  in  that  case,  have 
yery  pertinently  pleaded  the  great  genius,  and  pene- 
tration, and  incredulity  of  the  relator,  as  adding 
mghtUy  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  ?    On  that 
hypothesis,  he  suiely  might,  for  pretty  obvious  rea- 
sons.  Uncommon  penetration  qualifies  a  man  for  de- 
tecting fraud ;  and  it  requires  evidence  greater  than 
ordinary  to  surmount  incredulity.    The  belief  there- 
fore of  such  a  person  as  the  cardinal,  who  had  not 
only  the  means  of  discovering  an  imposture,  as  he 
was  contemporary  and  on  the  spot,  but  the  ability 
to  discover  it,  as  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  not 
over  credulous ;  his  (belief,  I  say,  would  evidently 
have  been  no  small  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
mirade.    How  his  disbelief  can  be  in  like  manner 
a  presumption  of  its  truth,  is  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible.   ^  Ay  but,'  rejoins  the  author,  ^  as  he  seems 
'  not  to.  give  any  credit  to  it,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
*  of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.'    Very  well. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  man's  testimony  is  the  more 
to  be  regarded,  that  he  is  above  being  suspected  of 
concurring  in  any  ^fraud^  call  it  holy  or  unholy. 
But  I  want  to  know  why,  on  the  very  same  accoimt, 
his  OPINION  is  the  less  to  be  regarded.    For  my 
part,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  every  article* 
of  the  narration  for  which  the  cardinal  gives  his 
testimony ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  may  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  him,  that  the  account  given  by 
the  dean  and  canons,  which  is  their  testimony,  not 
his,  was  all  a  fiction.     But  it  is  not  with  the  cardi- 
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nal's  testiniany  we  are  here  concerned:  About  that 
there  is  no  dispute.  It  is  with  his  (^inkm.  Are 
then  a  man's  sentiments  about  a  matter  of  &ct,  I 
must  insist  on  it»  the  less  worthy  of  regard,  eitiber 
because  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  at  all  credii* 
lous,  or  because  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  con- 
currence in  a  holy  fraud  ?  Are  they  the  more  im« 
probable  on  these  accounts  ?  The  essayist,  when 
he  reflects,  will  be  the  last  man  in  the  woiid,  that 
would  assist  in  establishing  a  maxim  so  un&vouiv 
able,  not  only  to  candour,  but  even  to  genius  and 
scepticism ;  and  indeed  there  are  few,  if  any,  that 
would  be  greater  sufferers  by  it  than  himself. 

But  leaving  this,  as  one  of  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  Essay,  I  proceed  to  the  other  drcum- 
stances.  ^  The  miracle,'  says  the  author,  *  of  so  sin- 
^  gular  a  nature,  as  could  scarce  admit  of  a  coun- 

*  terfeit.'  He  did  well  at  least  to  use  the  word 
scarce ;  for  if  every  visitant  was  as  little  desirous  of 
prying  into  the  secret,  as  the  cardinal,  nothing  could 
be  more  easily  counterfeited :  *  And  the  witnesses 

*  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner^ 

*  spectators  of  the  fact,  to  which  they  gave  their 

*  testimony.'  By  the  very  numercms  witnesses^  I 
suppose  he  means  the  whole  company  in  town,  wh« 
were  appealed  to.*  They  were  all  in  a  manner^ 
spectators  of  the  fact.  What  precise  abatement 
the  author  intended  we  should  make,  from  the  sense 
of  the  word  spectators^  on  account  of  the  qualifying 
jphrase  in  a  manner,  I  shall  not  ptesume  to  detep- 
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mine ;  but  shall  observe,  ftam  the  memoirs,  that  it 
"Was  not  so  much  as  pretended  by  the  canons,  that 
any  of  the  citizens  had  seen  the  miracle  performed ; 
it  was  only  pretended,  that  they  had  seen  the  man 
formerly  at  the  gate  of  the  church,  wanting  a  leg. 
Nor  is  it  alleged  that  any  of  them  was  at  more 
pains  in  examining  the  matter,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  recovery  of  the  leg,  than  the  cardinal  was. 
fhey  were  therefore  properly  no  spectators  of  the  fact. 
%e  phrase  in  a  manner ^  ought,  I  imagine,  to  have 
l^een  placed  in  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which  would 
have  run  thus :  *  To  which  they,  in  a  manner^  gave 
*  their  testimony :'  For  no  direct  testimony  was 
dther  asked  of  them,  or  given  by  them ;  their  belief 
is  inferred  from  their  devotion. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  of  this  story,  not  because  there 
was  need  of  these  remarks ;  for,  though  to  the  es- 
sayist the  relation  appeared  very  memorable^  to  me, 
and,  I  believe,  to  most  people,  it  appears  trifling ; 
but  that  the  reader  might  have  this  further  speci- 
men of  the  author's  talents  in  embellishing.  To 
the  above-mentioned,  and  all  other  such  idle  tales, 
this  short  and  simple  answer  will,  by  every  man  of 
^nse,  be  thought  sufficient.  The  country  where 
the  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  wrought,  is 
Spain  ;  the  people  who  pi^opagated  the  faith  of  it, 
were  the  clergy.  What  comparison,  in  point 
of  credibility,  can  be  made  between  miracles,  which, 
with  no  visible  support  but  their  own  evidence,  had 
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at  once  to  encounter,  and  did  in  fact  overcome  the 
abhorrence  of  the  priest,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
magistrate,  the  insolence  of  the  learned,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  superstitious  :  What  comparison,  I 
say,  can  be  made  between  such,  and  any  prodigies 
said  to  have  been  performed  in  a  country,  where  all 
the  powers  of  the  nation,  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
the  literature  of  the  schools,  such  as  it  is,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  conspire  in  establishing 
their  credit ;  a  country  sunk  in  the  most  obdunAe 
superstition  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature  *,  a 

*  This  perhaps  i^ill  appear  to  some  to  be  too  severe  a 
censure  on  a  country  called  Christian,  and  may  be  thought 
to  recoil  on  Christianity  itself.  I  do  not  think  it  fairly  ca- 
pable of  such  a  construction.  That  the  com^tion  of  the 
best  things  produces  the  worsts  has  grown  into  a  proverb ; 
and^  on  the  most  impartial  inquiry^  I  do  not  imagine  it  will 
be  founds  that  any  species  of  idolatry  ever  tended  so  direct* 
ly  to  extirpate  humanity^  gratitude,  natural  affection,  equity, 
mutual  confidence,  good  £uth,  and  every  amiable  and  ge- 
nerous principle  from  the  human  breast,  as  that  gross  per- 
version of  the  Christian  religion  which  is  established  in 
Spain.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  the  human  sacrifices 
offered  by  Heathens,  had  not  half  the  tendency  to  torrupt 
the  heart,  and  consequently  deserve  not  to  be  viewed  with 
half  the  horror,  as  those  celebrated  among  the  Spaniards, 
with  so  much  pomp,  and  barbarous  festivity,  at  an  auto  da 
fe.  It  will  not  surely  be  affirmed,  that  our  Saviour  intended 
any  censure  on  the  Mosaic  institution,  or  genuine  Judaism, 
when  he  said,  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites; 
for  ye  compass  sea  and  laud  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when 
he  is  made,  ye  ^akk  him  two-JiM  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
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iocmntry  where  the  awe  of  the  inquisition  is  so  great, 
that  no  person,  whatever  be  his  sentiments,  dares 
mutter  a  syllable  against  any  opinion  that  has  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  their  spiritual-  guides  ? 
But  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  prepossession,  or 
suspected  of  exaggerating,  I  shaU  only  give  the 
«n^ents  of  two  Lnent  foreigners  (who  were  not 
Protestants,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  the 
more  impartial)  concerning  that  nation,  and  the  in- 
ftaence  which  the  holy  tribunal  has  both  on  their 
diaracter  and  manners.  Voltaire  '^,  speaking  of 
the  inquisition  as  established  in  Spain,  says,  ^  Their 

*  form  of  proceeding  is  an  infallible  way  to  destroy 
V  whomsoever  the  inquisitors  please.  The  prisoners 
^  are  not  confronted  with  the  informers ;  and  there 
^  is  no  informer  who  is  not  listened  to.    A  public 

*  criminal,  an  infamous  person,  a  child,  a  prosti- 

*  tute,  are  creditable  accusers.  Even  the  son 
^  may  depose  against  his  &ther ;  the  wife  against 
^  her  husband.  In  fine,  the  prisoner  is  compel- 
Med  to  inform  against  himself,   to  divine,  and 

*  to  confess,  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ;  of 
'  which  often  he  is  ignorant.     This  procedure,  un- 

*  heard  of  till  the  institution  of  this  court,  makes 

yoursdves.  Yet  the  words  plainly  imply,  that  even  Pagans,  by 
^  being  converted  to  the  Judaism  that  was  then  professed^  were 
made  children  of  hell>  and  consequently  corrupted^  instead 
of  being  reformed. — See  Matth.  xxiii.  15. 
*  Essai  sur  Thistoire  generale,  chap*  118. 
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the  whole  kingdom  tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in 
every  breast.  Friendship  and  openness  are  at  aa 
end.  The  brother  dreads  his  brother,  the  &thar 
his  son.  Hence  taciturnity  is  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  nation  endued  with  all  the  vivacity 
natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  and  fruitful 
climate.  To  this  tribunal  we  must  likewise  im- 
pute that  profound  ignorance  of  sound  philosophy, 
in  which  Spain  lies  buried,  whilst  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  even  Italy,  have  discovered 
so  many  truths,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our 
knowledge.  Never  is  human  nature  so  debased, 
as  when  ignorance  is  armed  with  power.'  '  It  is 
necessary,'  says  Montesquieu  *,  in  the  hiunble  re- 
monstrance to  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  and  Fortu-* 
gal,  ^  that  we  advertise  you  of  one  thing;  it  is, 

*  that  if  any  person,  in  future  times,  shall  dare  as- 

*  sert,  that,  in  the  age  wherein  we  live,  the  Euro- 

*  peans  were  civilized,  you  will  be  quoted  to  prove 
'  that  they  were  barbarians ;  and  the  idea  people 

*  will  form  of  you,  will  be  such  as  will  dishonour 
^  your  age,  and  bring  hatred  on  all  your  cont^n- 

*  poraries.' 

I  COME  now  to  consider  the  miracles  said  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Me- 
dard,  at  the  tomb  o{  Abbd  Paris.  On  these  the 
author  has  expatiated  with  great  parade,  exulting 


*  De  Tesprit  des  loix,  liv.  25.  chap.  IS. 
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that  he  has  found  in  them,  as  he  imagines,  what,  in 
respect  of  numher  and  nature,  and  evidence,  may 
outvie  the  miracles  of  holy  writ.  Yet  should  we 
admit  them  to  he  true,  how  they  can  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  any  doctrine,  or  how  they  can  affect  the 
evidence  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  scripture,  it 
¥dll  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  discover.  But  setting 
that  question  aside,  I  propose  to  examine  their  evi- 
dence ;  and  that,  not  by  entering  into  a  particular 
inquiry  concerning  each  separate  fact  mentioned  in 
Montgeron's  collection,  as  such  an  inquiry  would 
appear,  to  every  judicious  reader,  both  tedious  and 
impertinent ;  but  by  making  a  few  general  observa^ 
lions,  founded  in  unquestionable  fact,  and  mostly 
supported  even  by  the  authority  of  Montgeron,  that 
doughty  champion  of  the  Jansenist  saint  ^. 

First,  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  was  often  ob- 
jected by  the  enemies  of  the  saint,  and  scarcely  con- 
tradicted, never  confuted,  by  his  friends,  that  the 
prostrations  at  his  sejnilchre produced  more  diseases, 
than  they  cured.  The  ingenious  author  lately 
quoted,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  affairs  of  the 
diurch  in  the  ninth  century,  taking  occasion  inci- 
dentally to  mention  the  miracles  of  the  Abb^, 
speaks  of  this  circumstance,  as  a  thing  universally 

*  The  character  of  his  book  is  very  justly  and  very  brief- 
ly expressed  in  Le  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  in  these  words  :  ^  Si 
'  ce  livre  subsistait  un  jour,  et  que  les  autres  ^sent  perdus, 
'  la  posterity  croirait  que  notre  siecle  a  ktk  un  terns  de  bar- 
'  barie/  chap,  SS. 
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known  and  undeniable  *.  ^  I  should  not  take  na* 
tice/  says  he,  *  of  an  epidemical  folly  with 
which  the  people  of  Dijon  were  seized  in  844,  oc- 
casioned by  one  Saint  Benignus,  who  threw  those 
into  convulsions  who  prayed  on  his  tomb ;  I  should 
not,  I  say,  mention  this  popular  superstition,  had 
it  not  been  furiously  revived  in  our  days,  in  paral- 
lel circumstances.  It  seems,  as  if  the  same  follies 
were  destined  to  make  their  appearance,  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  theatre  of  the  world :  But  good 
sense  is  also  the  same  at  all  times ;  and  nothing 
so  judicious  hath  been  said,  concerning  the  mo- 
dem miracles  wrought  on  the  tomb  of  I  know  not 
what  deacon  at  Paris,  as  what  a  bishop  of  Lyons 
said  concerning  those  of  Dijon.  A  strange  saint 
indeed^  that  maims  those  who  pay  their  devoirs^ 
to  him.  I  should  think  miracles  ought  to  he 
performed  for  the  curings  and  not  for  the  in- 
flicting  of  maladies.^ 
The  second  observation  is.  That  the  instances  of 
persons  cured  are  extremely ^^ze?,  compared  with  the 
multitudes  of  people  in  distress,  who  night  and  day 
attended  the  sepulchre,  imploring  in  vaiq.  the  in-^ 
tercession  of  the  saint.  The  crowds  of  side  and  in- 
firm, who  flocked  to  the  tomb  for  reli^,  were,  by  all 
accounts,  innumerable :  Whereas  all  the  cures 
which   the  ssealous  and  indefatigable  Mofitgelron 

*  Essai  sur  rhistoire  gem^rale,  chap.  21. 
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could  procure  vouchers  of,  amounted  only  to  Nine  *. 
The  author  therefore  must  he  understood,  as  speak- 
ing with  great  latitude,  when  he  says,    *  There 

*  surely  never  was  so  great  a  numher  of  miracles  as- 

*  cribed  to  one  person,  as  those  which  were  lately 

*  said  to  have  been  wrought    in    France,  upon 

*  the  tomb  oi  AhhS  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist, 

*  with  whose  sanctity  the  people  were  so  long  de- 

*  ludedf.'  li  thousands  of  diseased  persons  had 
applied  for  medicine  to  some  ignorant  quack,  in  the 
assurance  of  his  extraordiBary  abilities ;  would  it  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  a  reasonable  man,  that,  of  so 
many,  eight  or  nine  should  be  found,  whose  dis- 
tempers had  taken  a  favourable  turn,  whilst  they 
were  using  his  specifics,  and  had  thereby  given 
countenance  to  the  delusion  ?  I  think  it  would  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  there  were  so  few. 

I  shall  observe,  thirdly^  That  imposture  was  ac- 
tually detected,  and  proved  in  several  instancefir. 

That  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  of  this,  I  must  in- 

- 

*  It  must  be  owned^  that  the  author  of  the  RecueU  after 
mentioned^  hath  presented  us  with  a  much  greater  number; 
but  let  it  be  remarked^  that  that  author  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  cures  performed  opienly  at  the  tomb  of  the 
deacon;  he  gives  us  also  those  that  were  wrought  in  the  pri- 
vate chambers  of  the  sick^  by  virtue  of  his  relics^  by  images 
of  him^  or  by  earth  brought  from  under  his  monument. 
Nor  is  the  collection  restricted  only  to  the  cures  effected 
by  the  saint;  it  includes  also  the  judgments  inflicted  by 
him. 

t  Page  195. 
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treat  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Archbishop  or 
Sens'  Pastoral  Instruction:   a  book  which  Mr 
Hume  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  any  notice 
of,  having  positively  asserted,  that  ^  the  enemies  to 
^  those  opinions,  in  whose  favour  the  miracles  were 

•  said  to  have  been  wrought,  were  never  able  dis- 

*  tinctly  to  reftite  or  detect  them  */  This  prelate, 
on  the  contrary,  has  not  only  given  a  distinct  refu- 
tation of  some  of  these  pretended  miracles,  but  has 
clearly  detected  the  deceit  and  little  artifices  by 
which  their  credit  was  supported.  I  intend  not  to 
descend  to  particulars,  and  shall  therefore  only  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  and  beg  that  he 
will  peruse  what  relates  to  the  cases  of  Jacques  Lai^ 
rent  Men^dneux^  Jean  Nivet^  Sieur  U  Ikndx^ 
Laleu,  Anne  Coulon,  the  widow  de  Lorme,  as 
well  as  Mademoiselle  le  Franc^  of  whom  the  es- 
sayist has  made  mention  in  a  note.  In  this  per* 
usal,  the  reader  will  observe  the  shameful  prevari- 
cations of  some  Jansenist  witnesses,  for  whom  Mr 
Hume  would  fain  apologize,  by  telling  us  pleasantly, 
they  were  tampered  with  f .  I  shall  only  add  on 
this  head,  that  the  detection  of  fraud  in  some  in- 
stances, justly  brings  suspicion  on  all  the  other  in- 
stances.    A  man  whom  I  know  to  have  lied  to  me, 

I  on  several  occasions,  I  shall  suspect,  on  every  oc- 
casion, when  I  have  no  opportunity  of  discovering, 
whether  what  he  affirms  be  true  or  false.     It  is  in 

*  Page  105.  t  Page  197>  in  the  note. 
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the  same  way  we  judge  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
jMuties,  as  of  individuals/ 

I  ohserve^  fourthly ^  That  all  the  cures  recorded 
by  Montgeron,  as  duly  attested,  were  such  as  might 
have  be^n  effected  by  natural  means^  There  ar^ 
two  kinds  of  miracles^  to  which  Mr  Hume  has  al- 
luded in  a  note,  though  he  does  not  directly  mak6 
the  distinction.  One  is,  when  the  event,  considered 
by  itself,  is  evidently  preternatural.  Of  this  kind 
are,  raising  the  dead,  walking  on  water,  making 
whole  the  maimed;  for  by  no  natural  causes  can 
these  effects  be  produced.  The  othet  kind  is,  when 
the  event,  considered  by  itself,  is  natural,  that  is^ 
may  be  produced  by  natural  causes,  but  is  deno-^ 
minated  miraculous,  on  account  of  the  manner^ 
That  a  sick  person  should  be  restored  to  health,  is 
not,  when  considered  singly,  preternatural ;  but  that 
health  should  be  restored  by  the  command  of  a 
man,  undoubtedly  is.  Let  us  hear  the  author  on 
this  point :  *  Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  it^^ 
self,  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reason  of 
some  circumstances,  be  denominated  a  miracle; 
because,  in  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  these  laws^ 
Thus,  if  a  person  claiming  a  divine  authority, 
should  command  a  sick  person  to  be  well,  a  health- 
ful man  to  fall  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour 
rain,  the  winds  to  blow,  in  short,  should  order 
many  natural  events,  which  immediately  follow 
upon  his  command;   these  might  justly  be  e* 

M 
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*  steemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this 

*  case,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.     For  if  any 
'  suspicion  remain,  that  the  event  *  and .  command 

*  concuned  by  accident,  there  is  na  miracle,  and  no 

*  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature..    If  this  sus- 
'  picion  be  removed,,  there  is  evidently  a  mixadc; 

*  and  a  transgression .  of  these  laws ;  because  no- 

*  thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature,  than  that 

*  the.  voice  or  command  of  a  man,  should  have  such 

*  an  influence  *.'  From  what  has  been  said,  it  ap- 
pears, that  these  two  kinds  of  miracles  must  differ 
considerably  in  respect  of  evidence,  since  the:  latter 
naturally  gives  room  for  a  suspicion,  which  is  ab* 
solutely  excluded  from  the  former.  In  the  former, 
when  the  fact  or  event  is  proved,  the  miracle  is  xm- 
questionable.  In  the  latter,  the  &ct  may  be  prov^ 
ed,  and  yet  the  miracle  may  be  justly  questioned. 
It  therefore  merits  our  attention,  that  all  the  mira* 
cles  recorded  in  Montgeron's  collection,  were  of  the 
second  kind.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of  those 
cures,  was  that  of  Don  Alphonso  de  Palacios,  who 
had  lost  one  eye,  and  was  distressed  with  an  in- 
flammation in  the  other.  The  inflamed  eye  was 
cured,  but  the  lost  eye  was  not  restored.  Had 
there  been  a  reproduction  of  the  member  which  had 
perished,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  miracle.  But  as  the 
case  was  otherwise,  the  fact  vouched  may  be  admit- 


*  Page  181,  in  the  note. 
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ted,  without  admitting  any  miracle.  The  cures 
said  to  have  been  performed  on  those  patients  who 
were  afflicted  with  paralytic  or  dropsical  disorders, 
or  that  performed  on  Louisa  Coirin,  who  had  a  tu- 
mour on  her  breast,  will  not  appear  to  be  entitled 
to  a  rank  in  the  first  class.  As  little  can  the  cure 
of  Peter  Gautier  claim  that  honour.  One  of  his 
eyes  had  been  pricked  with  an  awl ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  aqueous  huinour  dropped  out,  and  he 
became  blind  of  that  eye.  His  sight  was  restored, 
whilst  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  Ahh6.  But 
that  a  puncture  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye  will  often 
heal  of  itself,  and  that  the  aqueous  humour,  after 
it  has  been  quite  lost,  will  be  recruited,  and  conse* 
quently,  that  the  faculty  of  vision  will,  in  such  a 
case,  be  recovered,  is  what  every  oculist  can  assure 
us  of.  The  loss  of  the  watery  humour,  is  the  con- 
stant ejBFect  of  a  very  common  operation  in  surgery, 
couching  the  cataract.  Hence  we  may  learn,  how 
we  ought  to  understand  these  words  of  the  author, 

*  The  curing  of  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the 

*  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  were  every  where 

*  talked  of,  as  the  usual  efFectiS  of  that  holy  sepul- 

*  chre  *.*  As  therefore  the  alleged  miracles  were 
all  of  the  second  class,  it  is  only  from  the  attendant 
circumstances  we  can  judge,  whether  the  facts, 
though  acknowledged,  were  miraculous  or  not. 

In  order  to  enlighten  us  on  this  point,  I  observe, 
fifthly^  That  none  of  the  cures  were  instantaneous. 

*  Page  195. 
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We  have  not  indeed  the  same  hold  of  the  deceased 
Ahhe^  as  of  a  living  prophet,  who  pretends  to  work 
miracles.  Those  who  attend  the  latter,  can  know 
exactly,  to  whom  be  grants  the  benefit  of  his  mira- 
cidons  aid.  They  can  judge  also,  whether  the  sup- 
plicant's recovery  be  coincident  with  the  prophet's 
volition  or  command.  In  the  former  case,  we  can- 
not judge  of  cither;  and  consequently,  there  is 
much  greater  scope  for  fancy  and  credulity  to  oper- 
ate. No  voice  was  ever  said  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  deacon,  as  his  votaries 
styled  him.  They  obtained  no  audible  answer  to 
their  prayers.  There  are  however  some  circum- 
stances, by  which  a  probable  conjecture  may  be 
made  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  saint  in  the 
cures  ascribed  to  him.  One  is,  if  the  cure  instan^ 
taneously  followed  the  first  devotions  at  the  tomb. 
Supernatural  cures  diflFer,  in  this  particular,  as  much 
as  in  any  other,  from  those  which  are  effiscted  by 
natural  means,  that  they  are  not  gradually^  but 
instantly^  perfected.  Now  of  which  kind  were  the 
cm-es  of  St  Medard  ?  From  the  accounts  that  are 
given,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  gradual.  That 
some  of  them  were  sudden  is  alleged ;  but  that 
any  of  them  were  instantaneous^  or  immediately 
followed  the  first  application,  is  not  even  pretended. 
All  the  worshippers  at  the  tomb,  persisted  for  days^ 
several  of  them  for  weeks,  and  some  for  months, 
successively,  daily  imploring  the  intercession  of  the 
Abb(^,  before  they  received  relief  from  their  com- 
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plaints;  and  the  relief  which  was  received,  is,  in 
most  cases,  acknowledged  to  have  been  gradual. 

I  observe,  sixthly^  That  most  of  the  devotees 
either  had  been  using  medicines  before,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  them,  during  their  applications  to 
the  saint ;  or,  that  their  distempers  had  abated^  be- 
fore they  determined  to  solicit  his  help.  That  the 
Spanish  youth  had  been  using,  all  the  while,  a 
medicine  prescribed  by  an  eminent  oculist,  was 
proved  by  the  depositions  of  witnesses ;  that  Gau- 
tier  had  begun  to  recover  his  sight,  before  he  had 
recourse  to  the  sepulchre,  was  attested,  not  only  by 
his  uncle,  but  even  by  himself,  when,  as  the  Arch- 
Hshop  of  Sens  informs  us,  he  signed  a  recantation 
of  what  he  had  formerly  advanced.  With  regard 
to  the  rest,  it  appears  at  least  probable,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  proof,  that  they  were  using 
the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians,  whom  they  had 
consulted  before  they  applied  to  the  deacon,  and 
who  were  afterwards  required  to  give  their  testi- 
mony, concerning  the  nature  and  malignancy  of 
the  different  diseases. 

The  seventh  observation  is.  That  some  of  the 
cures  attested  were  incomplete.  This  was  mani- 
festly  the  case  of  the  Spaniard,  who  was  relieved 
only  from  the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  his  com- 
plaint. Even  the  cure  of  Mademoiselle  Thibault, 
which  was  as  great  a  subject  of  exultation  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Abb^  as  any  other,  was  not  com- 
plete.    Not  only  was  she  confined  to  her  bed,  for 
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many  days,  after  the  decrease  of  her  dropsy ;  but 
she  still  remained  incapable  of  moving  two  of  her 
fingers.  Silva,  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
attested  this ;  adding  expressly,  that  he  could  not 
look  on  her  as  being  cured. 

The  eighth  and  last  observation  I  shall  make  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  relief  granted  some  of  them 
was  but  temporary.  This  was  clearly  provied  to 
be  the  case  of  the  Spanish  gentleman.  That  soon 
after  his  return  home,  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
malady,  the  prelate  I  have  often  quoted,  has,  by 
the  certificates  and  letters  which  he  procured  from 
Madrid,  put  beyond  controversy.  Among  these, 
there  are  letters  from  a  Spanish  grandee,  Don 
Francis  Xavier,  and  from  the  patient's  uncle^  be- 
side a  certificate  signed  by  himself. 

After  the  above  observations,  I  believe,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  saying  much  on  this  subject. 
The  author  has,  in  a  note,  artfully  enough  pointed 
out  his  aim,  that  it  might  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
careless  reader  *.     *  There  is  another  book,'  says  he, 

*  in  three  volumes,  (called,  Mecueil  des  miracles  de 

*  /'  Ahh^  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of 

*  these  miracles,  and  accompanied  with  prefatory 

*  discourses,   which   are   very  well   wrote  f*'      He 


*  Page  196. 

t  I  am  surprised  that  Mr  Hume  has  taken  no  notice  of  the 
profound  erudition  displayed  in  the  Recueil,  as  I  imagine  its 
author  is  much  more  eminent  for  this  than  for  his  talent  in 
writuig.     Besides^  his  learning  deserves  our  regard  the  mon^ 
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adds,  *  There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole  of 
^  these,  a  ridiculous  comparison  betwixt  the  mira- 

that  it  is  of  a  kind  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  century. 
Where  shall  we  find  in  these  dregs  of  the  ages>  to  adopt  his 
own  emphatical  expression^  such  >an  extensive  knowledge^  as 
he  has  exhibited^  of  all  the  monkish  and  legendary  writings  of 
the.^rkest  and  most  barbarous^  or,  according  to  him,  the  most 
devout  ages  of  the  church  ?  Or  whence  else,  but  firom  those 
productions,  could  he  have  selected  such  admirable  materials 
for  his  work  ?  The  lives  and  writings  of  the  saints  are  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  for  a  performance  of  this  kind.  It  is  true, 
St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  have  said  little 
to  his  purpose,  and  he  makes  as  little  use  of  them.  But  is  not 
this  want  richly  supplied  in  St  Cudbert,  St  Edildride,  St  Wil- 
librord,  St  Baudri,  and  five  hundred  others  of  equal  note? 
One  things  however,  I  would  gladly  be  informed  of,  being  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  What  entitled  this  author,  who 
seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  a  veneration  truly  catholic  for  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  barbarism,  to  speak  contemptibly 
of  Capgravius,  Colganus,  and  Jacobus  de  Voragine  author  of 
The  golden  legend  9  To  be  plain  with  him,  this  is  a  freedom 
which  does  not  at  all  become  him ;  for  of  thejetv  readers  in  this 
age,  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  RecueU,  most,  if  not  all,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  writers  last  mentioned  are  fully  as  credible,  not  less 
famous,  and  much  more  ingenious,  than  ^.many  of  those  to 
whom  he  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  his  most  extraordinary  nar- 
rative. Was  it  for  him  then  to  scandalize  these  Jew  ?  It  is 
pity  that  a  writer  of  such  uncommon  reading  and  application, 
should  act  so  inconsistentlv,  and  undermine  his  owtt  cause. 
But  passing  his  literature,  which  is  unquestionable,  I  shall  give 
the  reader  a  specimen  of  his  talent  in  disputation.  To  the  ob- 
jection that  had  been  made,  that  the  miracles  of  the  deacon 
were  gradual,  he  replies,  '  So  was  the  creationy  the  first  of  mi- 
'  racles,  which  employed   no  less  than  six  days.'     As  all  that 
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^  cles  of  our  Saviour  and  those  of  the  Ahhd\  where^ 
•  in  it  is  asserted,  that  the  evidence  for  the  latter 


was  done  in  that  time>  is  comprehended  under  one  name,  ths 
CREATION^  he  concludes  very  sagely^  that  it  ought  to  be  de- 
nominated one  miracle,      A  writer  of  this  stamp  would  no 
doubt  despise  the  answer  which  an  ordinary  reader  might 
make  hivay-^rsty.  That  every  single  production  was  a  perfect 
miracle^ — secondly.  That  nothing  could  be  more  instantaneous 
than  those  productions^  God  said.  Let  there  he  ligJU,  and  there 
was  light,  ^'C, — ^and,  lastli/.  That  the  world  was  not  created  by 
the  ministration  of  man^  nor  in  the  presence  of  men,  nor  in  at" 
der  to  serve  as  evidence  of  any  doctrina     1  must  be  forgiveii 
to  remark,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  author's  reply,  he  has  un- 
fortunately mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  objectors,  who  in-f 
tend  not  to  say,  that  God  may  not  perform  a  miracle  gradually, 
but  that  what  is  so  performed,  has  not  the  same  evidence  of  its 
being  miraculous^  as  what  is  done  in  an  instant,  and  therefore 
cannot  so  well  serve  as  evidence  of  any  doctrine.    Now  that 
the  miracles  of  Monsieur  de  Paris  were  intended  as  evidence 
of  his  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  that  of  the  appellants 
from  the  bull  Unigenitus,  he  every  where  vehemently  maintains. 
Another  specimen  of  this  author's  acuteness  and  ingenuity  I 
shall  give  in  a  literal  translation  from  his  own  words.     •  But,  it 
^  will  be  said,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  miraculous 
*  cures  were  commonly  perfected  in  an  instant.'    True;  and  it 
is  this  which  confirms  my  doctrine.    '  As  it  was  ordinary  then, 
'  to  convert  great  sinners  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  also  ordinary 
f  to  cure  the  sick  all  of  a  sudden.     But  such  wonders  in  both 
'  kinds  are  for  the  commencement  of  the  churchy  or  for  the  re-f 
^  novation  promised  her.     In  these  days,  which  the  Frend^ 
^  clergy  have  justly  styled  ike  dregs  of  the  ages,  it  is  much  that 
^  God  convert  many  sinners,  and  cure  many  sick,  by  slow  de« 
'  grees,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows  by  some  niore  shining 
^  (jx^mples,  that  his  arm  is  not  shortened,' 


^'.j.'^I^La 
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^  is  equal  to  that  for  the  fonner  *.*    At  first  read- 
ing, one  is  apt,  with  surprise,  to  imagine,  that  the 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  again  so  soon  laid  under  the  necessity 
of  observing^  that  the  essayist,  by  confiding  too  much  in  his 
memory^  often  injures  the  writers  whom  he  quotes.     It  is  but 
dokig  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Reciteil,  to  observe^  that  he 
bas^  in  no  part  of  his  performance^  asserted  that  the  evidence 
for  the  miracles  of  Monsieur  de  Paris  is  equal  to  that  for  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.     Perhaps  my  reader  will  be  surpris- 
ed when  I  tell  him,  for  I  own  I  was  exceedingly  surprised 
when  I  discovered,  that  he  has  not  only  in  the  plainest  terms 
asserted,  but  strenuously  maintained,  the  contrary.    And  for 
this  purpose,  he  has  employed  no  less  than  twelve  pages  of  his 
work.     He  introduces  the  subject  (Discourse  2.  part  1.)  with 
observing,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  his  party  had  been  traduced 
by  their  adversaries,  as  equalling  the  miracles  of  the  Deacon 
to  those  of  our  Saviour.     The  impiety  of  such  a  comparison 
be  even  mentions  with  horror,  and  treats  the  charge  as  an  ab- 
solute calumny.     Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  enumerate  those 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  which  gave 
them  an  eminent  superiority,  not  only  over  those  of  his  saint, 
but  over  those  of  every  other  saint,  or  prophet,  whatsoever. 
To  this  enumeration  he  subjoins,  Tous  ceux  qui  recourent  k 
Monsieur  de  Paris  ne  sont  pas  gueris,  nous  dit-on ;  plusieurs 
ne  le  sont  qu'en  partie,  ou  d'une  maniere  lente,  et  moms  ^da- 
tante ;  il  n'a  point  ressuscite  de  morts.   Que  s'ensuit-il  de-la,  si- 
non  que  les  miracles  que  Dieu  a  operes  par  lui  sont  inf^rieurs 
k  ceux  que  notre  Siegneur  a  operes  par  lui-meme  ?     Nous 
J'avouons,  nous  inculquons  cette  verity.    '  All  those,  we  are 
'  told,  who  recur  to  Monsieur  de  Paris  are  not  cured;  several 
^  are  cured  but  in  part,  or  in  a  slow  and  less  striking  manner ; 
'  he  has  raised  no  dead.     What  follows,  unless  that  the  mi- 
^  rades  which  God  wrought  by  him,  are  inferior  to  those  which 
^  our  Lord  wrought  by  himself?     We  acknowledge,  we  incul- 
*  cate  this  truth/    Afterwards,  speaking  of  evidence,  he  owns 
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author  is  going  to  make  some  atonement  for  the 
tenets  of  the  essay,  by  turning  advocate  for  the  mi- 

sUbo,  that  the  miracles  of  the  Deacon  are  not  equally  certain 
with  those  of  Jesus  Christ  The  latter,  he  says,  are  more  cer- 
tain in  many  respects.  He  specifies  the  natural  notoriety  of 
some  of  the  facts,  the  public  and  instantaneous  manner  in 
which  most  of  them  were  effected,  the  number,  the  quality,  the 
constancy  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  forced  acknowledgment 
of  his  most  spiteful  enemies.  He  concludes  this  subject  in 
these  memorable  terms.  Au  reste  ce  que  je  viens  d'expoaer 
sur  la  superiorite  des  merveilles  operas  par  le  Sauveur,  je 
Tavois  reconnu  avec  plaisir  dans  le  premier  discours.  J'y  ai 
dit  en  propres  termes,  qu'il  y  avoit  une  difference  infinie  entre  les 
nAracles  de  Jesus  Christ  et  ceux  de  Monsieur  de  Paris.  J'sa  pro- 
mis  de  ne  jamais  oublier  cette  difference,  et  j'ai  tenii  parole. 
J'ai  remarque,  dans  le  lieu  ou  il  convenoit  de  le  £ure,  que  cette 
difference  infinie  regardoit  J^ evidence  des  prodiges  aussi  bien  que 
leur  grandeur;  et  que  les  incredules  pouvoient  nous  dire,  que 
ceux  que  nous  produisions  n'ont  point  le  meme  ^dat  qu'cmt 
eu  ceux  de  ndtre  Seigneur.     *  Finally  what  I  have  just  now 

*  evinced  on  the  superiority  of  the  wonders  performed  by  our 
'  Lord,  I  had  acknowledged  with  pleasure  in  the  first  dis« 

*  course.  I  said  there  in  express  terms,  that  there  was  an  tV 
^Jinile  difference  between  the  miracles  rf  Jesus  Christ  arid  those  of 
'  Monsieur  de  Paris.  I  promised  never  to  forget  this  difference, 
'  and  I  have  kept  my  promise.  I  remarked  in  its  proper  place, 
'  that  this  infinite  difference  regarded  the  evidence  as  well  as 
,  the  greatness  of  the  prodigies;    and  that  the  incredulous 

*  might  object,  that  those  which  we  produce  have  not  the  same 

*  lustre  with  those  of  our  Saviour.*  I  have  been  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  point,  not  so  much  to  vindicate  the  author  of 
the  RecueU,  as  to  show  the  sense  which  even  the  most  bigotted 
partizans  of  the  holy  Deacon  had  of  the  difference  between  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him,  and  those  performed  by  our  Loid. 
I  cannot  avoid  remarking  also  another  difference ;  I  mean  that 
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rades. .  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  showing,  that  these 
are  not  afik^ed  by  his  doctrine.  But  on' this  point 
we  are  not  long  held  in  suspense.  He  subjoins, 
*  As,  if  the  testimony  of  men  jcould  ever  be  put  in 
'  a  balance,  with  that  of  God  himself,  who  conduct^ 
'  ed  the  pen  of  the  insph-ed  writers,'  An  ingeni- 
ous  piece  of  raillery  without  question.  .  Is  it  possi- 
ble, in  a  politer  manner,  or  in  more  obliging  terms, 
to  tell ,  the  Christian  world,  they  are  Fools ;  and 
that  all  .who  are  silly  enough  to  believe  the  mira- 
cles recorded  in  Scripture,  are  not  entitled  to  be 
argued  with  as  men.  How?  They  are  so  absurd 
as  to  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
on  the ;  evidence  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles ;  and  that  these  miracles  were 
wrought, .  they  could  not  believe  on  any  testimony, 
less  than  that  of  Grod,  reporting  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  thus,  by  making  inspiration  and  mira- 
cles reciprocally  foundations  to  each  other,  they,  in 
effect,  admit  both  without  any  foundation  at  all. 
After  this  handsome  compliment  to  the  friends  of 
holy  writ,  he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  be  very 
explicit  on  the  comparative  evidence  of  the  miracles 

which  appears  between  the  sentiments  of  this  author^  as  ex- 
pressed by  himself^  and  his  sentiments  as  reported  by  the  es- 
sayist. It  is  indeed,  Mr  Hume,  a  judicious  observation  you 
have  given  us;  that  we  ought  to  '  lend  a  very  academic  faith 
*  to  every  report  which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter ;  in 
'  whatever  way  it  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and 
^  propensities/    p.  200. 
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of  the  Ahh^^  and  those  of  Jesus:  '  If  these  wiiten 
^  mdeed  w^e  to  be  considered  merely  as  hmnaa 
'  testhnony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderaU 
'  in  his  comparison ;  smce  he  might,  with  some  itp- 
'  pearance  of  reason,  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist 
'  miracles  much  surpass  the  other,  in  evidence  and 
^  authority.'  Was  ever  so  rough  an  assault  pore- 
oeded  by  so  smooth,  but  so  insiduous  a  preamble  ? 
Is  it  then  still  the  &te  of  Jesus  to  be  betrayed  with 
a  kiss  ?  But  notwithstanding  this  author's  declara- 
tion, no  Christian  will  have  reason  to  dread  the 
issue  of  the  comparison.  Mr  Hume  has  not  en* 
tered  on  particulars,  neither  shall  I  enter  on  them. 
I  should  not  incline  to  tire  my  readar  with  repeti- 
tions, which,  in  a  minute  inquiry,  would  be  inevi- 
table. I  shall,  therefore,  only  desire  him,  if  he  think 
it  needful,  to  peruse  a  second  time  the  dght  fore- 
going observations.  Let  him  try  the  mirades  of 
our  Lord  by  this  touchstone ;  and  I  persuade  my* 
self,  he  will  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  fio  appear-^ 
ance  of  reason  to  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist  mira- 
cles much  surpass  the  other,  or  even  equal  than, 
in  evidence  and  authority. 

The  author  triumphs  not  a  little  in  the  observa* 
tion,  that  the  reports  of  the  prodigies  performed  by 
the  Deacon,  were  violently  opposed  by  the  civil 
ma^strate,  and  by  the  Jesuits,  the  most  learned 
society  in  the  kingdom.  He  could  see  the  import* 
ance  of  this  circumstance  in  the  case  of  ^bbS 
Paris,  though  not  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ     But 
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that  the  difierence  of  the  cases,  as  well  as  their  re« 
6emblaiice,  may  better  appear,  it  ought  likewise  to 
be  observed,  that  Jansenism,  though  not  the  ruling 
&ction,  was  at  that  time  the  popular  faction ;  that 
this  popularity  was  not  the  effect  of  the  miracles  of 
the  Abb^^  but  antecedent  to  these  miracles ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  were  extremely  unpo' 
pular ;  and  that  many,  who  had  no  more  faith  in 
the  miracles  of  Saint  Medard  than  Mr  Hume  has, 
were  well  pleased  to  connive  at  a  delusion,  which 
at  once  plagued  and  mortified  a  body  of  men,  that 
were  become  almost  universally  odious. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  nothing  could  more  effee- 
iaally  expose  the  folly  of  these  pretensions,  than 
the  expedient  by  which  they  were  made  to  cea^. 
In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  King,  the 
sepulchre  was  inclosed  with  a  wall,  and  the  votaries 
were  debarred  from  approaching  the  tomb.  The 
author  says  in  relation  to  this^,  *  No  Jansenist 

*  was  ever  embarrassed  to  account  for  the  cessation 

*  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut 

*  up  by  the  King's  edict.     Certain  it  is,  that  God 

*  is  master  of  his  own  graces  and  works.*  But  it 
is  equally  certain,  that  neither  reason  nor  the  gos-> 
pel  leads  us  to  think,  that  any  human  expedient 
will  prove  successful,  which  is  calculated  to  frus- 
trate the  decrees  of  Heaven.  Both,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  teach  us,  that  men  never  more  directly  pro- 

-  -  ,  I  I  ■    ■  '^ 

*  Page  198,  in  the  note. 
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Tiwte  the  designs  of  their  maker,  than  when  they 
intend  directly  to  oppose  them.  It  was  not  thus, 
that  either  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, succeeded  in  their  opposition  to  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  The  opinion  of  Gama- 
liel *  was  undoubtedly  judicious :  If  this  counsel 
or  this  work  he  of  men,  it  will  coine  to  nxmghi ; 
but  if  it  he  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  be- 
ware, therefore,  lest  ye  he  found  fighting  even 
against  God.  To  conclude.  Did  the  Jansenist 
cause  derive  any  advantage  from  those  pretended 
miracles  ?  None  at  all.  It  even  suffered  by  them*. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  Voltaire  f ,   that  *  the 

*  tomb  of  the  Deacon  Paris,  proved  in  effect,  in 

*  the  minds  of  all  people  of  sense,  the  tomb  of  Jan- 

*  senism.'  How  unlike  in  all  respects  the  miracles 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists ! 

Thus  I  have  briefly  inquired  into  the  nature 
and  evidence,  first  of  the  Pagan,  and  next  of  the 
Popish  miracles,  mentioned  by  Mr  Hume;  and 
have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  evinced,  that  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  nothing  by  the 
comparison ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  as,  in  painting, 
the  shades  serve  to  heighten  the  glow  of  the  colours ; 
and,  in  music,  the  discords  to  set  off  the  sweetness 
of  the  harmony ;  so  the  value  of  these  genuine  mi- 
racles is  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  those  paltry 
counterfeits. 

*  Acts  V.  38,  39.  t  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  chap.  SS. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Abstracting  front  the  evidence  for  particular 
foLcts^  we  have  irrefragable  evidence,  that  there 
have  been  miracles  in  former  times ;  or  such 
events  as,  when  compared  with  the  p7^esent  con'- 
stitution  of  the  world,  would  by  Mr  Hume  be 
denominated  miraculotis. 

JL  READILY  concur  with  Mr  Hume  in  maintain- 
ing, that  when,  merely  by  the  force  of  reason,  we 
attempt  to  investigate  the  origin  of  worlds  *,  we 
get  beyond  our  sphere,  and  must  infallibly  bewilder 
ourselves  in  hypothesis  and  conjecture*  Reason 
indeed  (which  vainly  boasts  her  all-sufficiency)  has 
sometimes  pretended  to  carry  men  to  this  amazing 
height.  But  there  is  ground  to  suspect,  that  in 
such  instances,  the  ascent  of  reason,  as  the  author 
elegantly  expresses  itf,  has  been  aided  by  the 
wings  of  iviagination.  If  we  wiU  not  be  indebted 
to  REVELATION,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  article^ 
we  must,  for  aught  I  can  perceive,  be  satisfied  to 
live  in  ignorance.     There  is,  however,  one  question 

*  Essay  12.   Of  the  academical  or  sceptical  philosophy^  part  5» 
t  Essay  11.     Of  a  particular  providence  and  future  state. 
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distinct  from  the  former,  though  akin  to  it,  which^ 
even  from  the  principles  of  reason,  we  may  with 
great  probability  determine.  The  question  I  mean 
is.  Whether  the  world  had  an  origin  or  not  ? 

That  there  has  been  an  infinite,  eternal,  and 
independent  series  of  finite,  successive,  and  depen^ 
dent  beings,  such  as  men,  and  consequently  that 
the  world  had  no  beginning,  appears,  from  the  bare 
consideration  of  the  thing,  extremely  incredible,  if 
not  altogether  absurd.  The  abstract  argument 
used  on  this  head,  might  appear  too  metaphysiGal 
and  refined :  I  shall  not  therefore  introduce  it ;  but 
shall  recur  to  topics,  which  are  more  familiar,  and 
which,  though  they  do  not  demonstrate,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  world  has  existed 
Jrom  eternity^  clearly  evince,  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable, or  rather,  certainly  false.  These  topics  I 
shall  only  mention,  as  they  are  pretty  obvious,  and 
have  been  often  urged  with  great  energy  by  the 
learned,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Such  are  the 
late  invention  of  letters,  and  of  all  the  sciences  and 
arts  by  which  human  life  is  civilized ;  the  known 
origin  of  most  nations,  states  and  kingdoms ;  and 
the  first  peopling  of  many  coimtries.  It  is  in  our 
power  at  present  to  trace  the  history  of  every  people 
backwards  to  times  of  the  greatest  barbarity  and 
ignorance*  Europe,  though  not  the  largest  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  the  earth  is  divided,  is»  on- 
many  accouutss  the  most  considerable.    But  what 
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a  different  face  does  Europe  wear  at  present,  from 
what  it  wore  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  How  im- 
mense  the  odds  in  knowledge,  in  arts,  in  policy,  in 
every  thing?  How  easy  is  the  intercourse,  and 
how  extensive  the  acquaintance,  which  men  can  now 
enjoy  with  all,  even  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
glohe,  compared  with  what  was,  or  could  have  been 
enjoyed,  in  that  time  of  darkness  and  simplicity  ? 
A  man  differs  not  more  from  a  child,  than  the  hu-* 
man  race  nowdiffers  from  the  humanracethen.  Three 
thousand  years  ago,  appear  indeed  to  mark  a  very 
distant  epoch ;  and  yet  it  is  but  as  yesterday,  compared 
with  eternity.  This,  when  duly  weighed,  every  think- 
ing person  will  acknowledge  to  be  as  strong  moral  evi- 
dence as  the  subject  can  admit  (and  that  I  imagine 
is  very  strong),  that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

I  shall  make  a  supposition,  which  will  perhaps 
appear  whimsical,  but  which  will  tend  to  elucidate 
the  argument  I  am  enforcing.  In  antediluvian  times, 
when  the  longevity  of  man  was  such  as  to  include 
some  centuries,  I  shall  suppose,  that  a  few  boys  had 
been  transported  to  a  desert  island,  and  there  left 
together,  just  old  enough  to  make  shift  to  sustain 
themselves,  as  those  in  the  golden  age  are  fabled  to 
have  done,  on  acorns,  and  other  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  soil.  I  shall  suppose  that  they  had 
lived  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  had  remem- 
bered nothing  of  their  coming  into  the  island,  nor  of 
any  other  person  whatsoever ;  and  that  thus  they 
had  never  had  occasion  to  know,  or  hear,  of  either 

N 
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birth  or  death.     I  shall  suppose  them  to  enter  into 
a^serioos  disquisition  eoncaning  their  own  duiatkn, 
the  question  having  been  started^  Whether  tbey  bad 
existed  from  eternity,  or  had  cmce  begun  tabe? 
They  recur  to  memory :  But  memory  can  furnish 
them  with  nothing  certain  or  dedsiTe.    If  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  it  contains  no  trace  (ji  a  b^inning 
of  existence,  it  must  also  be  allowed,  that  it  reaehes 
not  beyond  a  few  centuries  at  most.     They  observe 
besides,  concerning  this  faculty,  that  the  £firtha: 
back  it  goes,  it  becomes  the  more  indistinct,  terminat- 
ing at  kst  in  confusion  and  darkness.    Something! 
however  they  distinctly  recollect,  and  are  assured 
of.     They  remember  they  were  once  of  much  lower 
stature,  and  of  smaller  sixe ;  they  had  less  bodily 
strength ;  and  all  their  mental  faculties  were  weak* 
er.     They  know,  that,  in  the  powers  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  they  have  advanced,  by  impeiceptiUe 
degrees^  to  the  pitch  they  are  now  arrived  at.    These 
considerations,  especially  when  fortified  by  some  an* 
alc^ous  observatidns  they  might  have  made  on  the 
growth  of  herbs  and  trees,  would  have  shown  the 
probability  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who 
asserted  that  their  existence  had  a  beginning :  And 
though,  on  account  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  argument  could  90t 
have  appeared  to  them  in  all  its  strength,  we,  from 
our  larger  acquaintance  with  nature,  even  abstract- 
ing from  our  knowledge  of  man  in  particular,  must 
be  satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  strictiy  analogic 
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eal  and  just.  Exactly  similar^  the  very  same,  I 
dxAild  rather  say,  is  the  argument  I  have  been  ur« 
ging  for  the  origmation  of  the  speeies.  Make  but 
a  few  alterations  in  phraseology ;  for  memory  sub- 
sdtaie  history  and  tradition ;  for  hundreds  of 
years,  say  thousands ;  for  the  powers  of  body  and 
mindj  put  the  arts  and  sciences;  and,  with  these,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  more  such  variations,  you  will 
find  the  argument  as  applicable  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Now,  if  it  be  gi;anted,  that  the  hu< 
man  species  must  have  had  a  banning,  it  will 
hardly  be  questicmed,  that  every  othi^  animal  spe* 
cies,  or  even  that  the  universe,  must  have  had  a  be- 
ginning. 

But  in  order  to  prove  the  proposition  laid  down 
in  the  title  of  this  section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  Admit  it 
had  not,  and  observe  the  consequence.  Thus  much 
must  be  admitted  also,  that  not  barely  for  a  long 
continicedy  but  for  an  eternal,  succession  of  ge- 
nerations, mankind  were  in  a  state  little  superior  to 
the  beasts ;  that  of  a  sudden,  there  came  a  most 
astonishing  change  upon  the  species ;  that  they  ex- 
erted talents  and  capacities,  of  which  there  appeared 
not  the  smallest  vestige,  during  the  eternity  preced- 
ing ;  that  they  acquired  such  knowledge  as  procured 
them  a  kind  of  empire,  not  only  over  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worlds,  but  even,  in  some  respect,  over 
the  elements,  and  all  the  unwieldly  powers  of  mat- 
ter ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  quickly 

n2 
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raised,  much  more  above  the  state  they  had  been  for- 
merly and  eternally  in,  than  such  their  former  and 
eternal  state  was  above  that  of  the  brute  creation.  If 
such  a  revolution  in  nature,  such  a  thorough,  general, 
and  sudden  change  as  this,  would  not  be  denominated 
miracidous,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  what 
would.  I  could  not  esteem  it  a  greater  mirad^ 
hardly  so  great,  that  any  species  of  beasts  which 
have  hitherto  been  doomed  to  tread  the  earth,  should 
now  get  wings,  and  float  about  in  the  air. 

Nor  will  this  plea  be  subverted  by  that  trite 
objection.  That  mankind  may  have  been  as  much 
enlightened,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  ago,  as  they  are 
at  present ;  but  that  by  some  universal  calamity, 
such  as  deluge  or  conflagration,  which,  after  the 
rotation  of  many  centuries,  the  earth  possibly  be- 
comes liable  to,  all  traces  of  erudition  and  of  science^ 
all  traces  both  of  the  elegant  and  of  the  useful  arts, 
may  have  been  efiaced,  and  the  human  race,  spring- 
ing from  a  few  who  had  escaped  the  common  ruin, 
may  have  emerged  anew,  out  of  barbarity  and  igno^ 
ranee.  This  h]rpothesis  does  but  substitute  one  mi- 
racle for  another.  Such  general  disorder  is  entirely 
unconformable  to  our  experience  of  the  course  of 
nature.  Accordingly  the  destruction  of  the  world 
by  a  deluge,  the  author  has  numbered  among  those 
prodigies,  or  miracles,  which  render  the  Pentateudi 
perfectly  incredible. 

I^  on  the  contrary,  we  admit,  that  the  world 
had  a  beginning,  (and  will  not  every  thinking  per* 
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son  acknowledge,  that  this  position  is  much  more 
probable  than  the  contrary  ?)  the  production  of  the 
world  must  be  ascribed  either  to  chance  or  to  intel- 
ligence. 

Shall  we  derive  all  things,  spiritual  and  corpo- 
real, from  a  principle  so  insignificant  as  blind  chance  f 
Shall  we  say,  with  Epicurus,  that  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  rambling  atoms  has  reared  this  beauti-* 
fill  and  stupendous  fabric  ?  In  that  case,  perhaps, 
we  should  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  things, 
which,  most  people  will  think,  could  not  properly 
be  styled  miraculous.  But  is  it,  because  the  forma- 
tion of  a  grand  and  regular  system  in  this  way,  is  con- 
formable to  the  experienced  order  of  nature  ?  Quite 
the  reverse.  Nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  uni- 
versal experience,  than  that  the  least  organic  body, 
not  to  mention  the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  should 
be  produced  by  such  a  casual  jumble.  It  has  there- 
fore,, in  the  highest  degree  possible,  that  particular 
quality  of  miracles,  from  which,  according  to  the 
author's  theory,  their  incredibility  results,  and  may 
doubtless,  in  this  loose  acceptation  of  the  word,  be 
termed  miracuhus.  But  should  we  affirm,  that,  to 
account  thus  for  the  origin  of  the  universe,  is  to  ac- 
count for  it  by  miracle ;  we  should  be  thought,  I 
am  afraid,  to  speak  both  weakly  and  improperly. 
There  is  something  here,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, which  is  far  beyond  the  miraculous ;  something 
for  which  I  know  not  whether  any  language  can  af- 
ford a  proper  appellation,  unless  it  be  the  general 
appellations  of  absurdity  and  nonsense. 
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Shall  we  theu  at  last  recur  to  the  common 
doctrine,  that  the  world  was  produced  by  an  fnteUi^ 
gent  cau^e  f  On  this  supposition  also,  though  in- 
comparably the  most  rational,  it  is  evident,  that  in 
the  creation,  formation,  or  first  production  of  things, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  a  power  must  have 
been  exerted,  which,  in  respect  of  the  present  course 
of  nature,  may  be  styled  mtracuUms.  I  intrad 
not  to  dispute  about  a  word,  nor  to  inquire,  whether 
that  term  can,  in  strict  propriety,  be  used  of  any 
exertions  before  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. I  use  the  word  in  the  same  latitude  in  which  the 
author  commonly  uses  it  in  his  reasoning  for  ev^ 
event,  that  is  not  conformable  to  that  course  of  na- 
ture with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  experience. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  world  had^  or  had  not^ 
a  beginning ;  whether,  on  tbejirst  supposition,  the 
production  of  things  be  ascribed  to  chance^  or  to 
design ;  whether,  on  the  second,  in  order  to  solve 
the  numberless  objections  that  arise,  we  dOf  or  do 
not,  recur  to  universal  catastrophes;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  which 
at  present  come  under  our  notice,  without  having 
at  last  recourse  to  Miracles  ;  that  is,  to  events 
altogether  unconformable,  or,  if  you  will,  contrary 
to  the  present  course  of  nature  known  to  us  by  ex- 
perience. I  cannot  conceive  an  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  those  above  men- 
tioned. Whoever  imagines,  that  another  might  be 
framed,  which  is  not  comprehended  in  any  of  those, 
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and  which  has  not  as  yet  been  devised  by  any 
system-builder;  let  him  make  the  experiment, 
and  I  will  venture  to  prognosticate^  that  he  will  still 
find  lumself  clogged  with  the  same  difficulty.  The 
condiision  therefore  above  deduced,  may  be  justly 
deemed,  till  the  contrary  is  shown,  to  be  not  only 
the  result  of  one,  but  alike  of  every  hypothesis,  of 
which  the  subject  is  susceptible. 

Thus  it  has  been  evinced,  as  was  proposed,  that, 
abstracting  from  the  evidence  for  particular  &cts, 
we  have  irrefragable  evidence  that  there  have  been, 
that  there  must  have  been,  miracles  in  former  times, 
or  such  events,  as,  when  compared  with  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world,  would  by  Mr  Hume  be 
denominated  miraculous. 


SFXTION  VII. 

Revisal  of  Mr  Hume's  Examination  of  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Allowing  to  the  conclusion  deduced  in  the  fore- 
going section  its  proper  weight,  I  shall  also  take 
into  consideration  the  Pentateuch^  or  five  books 
of  Moses ;  or  rather  I  shall  endeavour  impcirtially 
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to  revise  the  examination  which  those  bopks  have 
already  undergone  by  the  essayist  *.  It  is,  in  this 
case,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know,  whether 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  has  been  &irly  stat^. 

^  Here  then  we  are  first  to  consider  a  hook,' 
which  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the 
most  ancient  record  in  the  world,  ^  presented  to  us,' 
we  admit,  ^  by  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people  f ,' 
at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  system  of  Theism^ 
or  natural  religion,  which  is  both  rational  and  su- 
blime ;  with  which  nothing  that  was  ever  compiled 
or  produced,  on  this  subject,  in  the  most  enlighten^ 
ed  ages,  by  the  most  learned  and  polished  nations, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  that  book,  vnll  bear 
to  be  compared. 

Mr  Hume  himself  must  allow,  that  this  remark 
deserves  attention,  since  his  reasoning  in  another 
performance,  which  he  calls,  The  natural  history 
of  religion^  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  contrary. 
He  there  maintains  that  Polytheism  9-nd  Idolatry 
are,  and  must  be  the  religion  of  rude  and  barbarous, 
and  consequently  of  ancient  ages;  that  the  true 

*  Page  205. 

t  The  author  adds,  '  wrote  in  an  age,  when  they  were  still 
^  more  barbarous/  These  words  I  have  omitted  in  the  revi^^ 
because  they  appear  to  me  unintelligible.  The  age  in  whi^ 
the  Pentateuch  was  written,  is  indirectly  compared  to  another 
age,  he  says  not  what ;  and  all  we  can  make  of  it  is,  that  this 
people  were  more  barbarous  at  that  time,  than  at  some  othec 
time,  nobody  knows  when. 
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principles  of  Theism^  or  the  belief  of  one  almighty 
and  wise  being,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the 
ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  results  from  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  understanding  in  philosophy 
and  science.    To  suppose  the  contrary,  says  he,  is 
supposing,  that  *  while  men  were  ignorant  and 
^  barbarous,  they  discovered  truth;  but  fell  into 
^  error,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  po^ 
*  liteness  *.'    This  reasoning  is  just,  wherever  re- 
ligion is  to  be  considered,  as  the  result  of  human 
lefiections.    What  account  then  will  the  author 
give  of  this  wonderful  exception?    That  the  re- 
verse is  here  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
dissemble.    The  people  he  himself  calls  ignorant 
and  barbarous ;  yet  they  are  not  idolaters  or  poly- 
4hdBt8.    At  the  time  when  the  book,  which  he 
emnines,  was  composed,  he  seems  to  think,  they 
men,  exceeded  themselves  in  barbarity;   yet  the 
Matiments  of  these  barbarians,  on  the  subject  of  re- 
llgliaii,  the  sentiments  which  that  very  book  pre- 
imtB  •  to  us,  may  well  put  to  silence  the  wisdom  of 
ibb  politest  nadons  on  the  earth.    Need  I  remind 
Mj^Home  of  im  express  declaration,  that  if  a  tra- 
veller were  transported  into  any  unknown  region, 
iHI§  4bimd  the  inhabitants  *  ignorant  and  barba- 
''^^^l&Btb  he  might  before-hand  declare  them  idola- 
^^^fiBrs,  and  there  is  scarce  a  possibility  of  his 
'^eing  mistaken  f  ?'     I  know  no  satisfactory  ac- 
cural history  of  religion,  L  t  Ibidem. 
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count  that  can  be  given  of  this  exception,  on  the 
principles  of  the  essayist.  Neverthdiess,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
it,  on  the  Christian  principles.  This  account  is 
that  which  is  given  by  the  book  itself.  It  is,  that 
the  religious  tenets  of  that  nation  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  their  reasonings,  but  proceeded  from  divine 
revelation.  The  contrast  we  discern  betwixt  the 
Israelites  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, is  remarkable.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
on  all  the  subjects  of  human  erudition,  on  all  the 
liberal  and  the  usefiil  arts,  reasoned  like  men ;  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  they  prated  like  children. 
The  Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  the 
sciences  and  arts,  were  children ;  but,  in  their  no- 
tions of  religion,  they  were  men ;  in  the  doctrines, 
for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the  omni- 
potence,  the  omniscience,  the  omnipresence,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  God ;  in  their  opinions 
concerning  providence,  and  the  creation,  preserva- 
tion  and  government  of  the  world ;  opinions  so  ex- 
alted and  comprehensive,  as,  even  by  the  author's  ac- 
knowledgment, could  never  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  barbarians. 

But  to  proceed  in  the  revisal :  We  have  here  a 
book,  says  the  essapst,  *  wrote  in  all  probability 
*  long  after  the  facts  it  relates.'  That  this  book 
was  written  long  after  some  of  the  facts  it  relates, 
is  not  indeed  denied ;  that  it  was  written  long 
after  all,  or  even  most  of  those  facts,  I  see  no  reason 
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to  bdieve.  If  Mr  Hume  meant  to  signify,  by  the 
expression  quoted,  that  this  was  in  all  probability 
the  case,  why  did  be  not  produce  the  grounds  on 
which  the  probability  is  founded?  Shall  a  bold 
assertion  pass  for  argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected, 
that  any  one  should  consider  reasons,  which  are  only 
in  general  supposed,  but  not  specified  ? 

He  adds,  *  corroborated  by  no  concurring  tes- 
*  timony ;'  as  little,  say  I,  invalidated  by  any  con- 
tradicting  testimony ;  and  both,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, because  there  is  no  human  composition,  that 
can  be  compared  with  this,  in  respect  of  antiquity. 
But  though  this  book  is  not  corroborated  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  any  coeval  histories,  be- 
cause, if  there  ever  were  such  histories,  they  are 
not  now  extant ;  it  is  not  therefore  destitute  of  all 
coUateral  evidence.  The  foUowing  examples  of 
this  kind  of  evidence  deserve  some  notice.  The 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  has  obtained  in 
many  countries,  for  instance  among  the  Egyptians, 
Chinese,  Indians,  and  northern  barbarians;  nations 
whereof  some  had  Uttle  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  byname  to  the 
Hebrews*:  the  tradition  which  in  several  places 

*  The  judicious  reader  will  observe,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  concurrence  of  nations,  in  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other  periodical  di- 
visions, into  years,  months,  and  days.  These  divisions  arise  from 
such  natural  causes,  as  are  every  where  obvious  :  the  annual  and 
diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 
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prevailed  concerning  the  primeval  chaos  from  which 
the  world  arose,  the  production  of  all  living  crea- 
tures out  of  water  and  earth,  hy  the  eflSciency  of  a 
supreme  mind  *,  the  formation  of  man  last  of  all, 

The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  contrary^  seems  perfectly  arbi- 
trary :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries^  among 
nations  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  af- 
fords a  strong  presumption^  that  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  some  tradition  (as  that  of  the  creation)  which  has  been 
older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  difier^it  regions. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbar- 
ous ages,  might  remain,  through  habit,  when  the  tradition,  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  entirely  lost ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  afterwards,  people  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the 
Egyptians,  had  become  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign 
to  the  different  days  of  the  week,  the  names  of  their  deities,  cat 
of  the  planets.  , 

*  This  in  particular  merits  our  attention  the  more,  that  it 
cannot.  By  any  explication,  be  made  to  agree  with  the  doctrine 
which  obtained  among  the  Pagans,  commonly  called  the  Mtf» 
thdlogy,  Ovid  is  so  sensible  of  this,  that  when  he  mentions  a 
deity  as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  creation,  he  leaves  him,  as  it 
were,  detached  from  those  of  the  popular  system,  which  it  was 
his  business  as  a  poet  to  deliver,  being  at  a  loss  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  what  place  in  nature  to  assign  him.  Quisquis 
fuit  ille  deorum.  Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was.  He  well  knew 
that,  in  all  the  catalogue  of  their  divinities,  the  god  who  made 
the  world  was  not  to  be  found,  that  these  divinities  themselves 
were,  on  the  contrary,  produced  out  of  the  chaos,  as  well  as 
men  and  beasts.  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Natural  history  of  religion, 
IV.  remarks  this  conduct  in  Ovidj^  and  ascribes  it  to  his  having 
lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  having  been  instructed  by  philoso- 
phers in  the  principle  of  a  divine  formation  of  the  world.  For 
my  part,  I  very  much  question,  whether  any  nation  was  eve? 


\ 
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in  the  image  of  Grod,  and  his  heing  vested  with 
dominion  over  the  other  animals,   the  primitive 

yet  indebted^  for  this  principle^  to  the  disquisitions  of  philoso*' 
phers.  Had  this  opinion  never  been  heard  of,  till  the  Augus« 
tan  age^  it  might  indeed  have  been  suspected^  that  it  was  the 
daughter  of  philosophy  and  science,  but  so  far  is  this  from  be- 
hig  the  case,  that  some  vestiges  of  it  may  be  traced  eteli  in  the 
earliest,  and  most  ignorant  times.  Thales  the  Milesian,  who 
lived  many  centuries  before  Ovid,  had,  as  Cicero,  in  his  first 
book,  X)e  naiura  deorum,  informs  us,  attributed  the  origin  of 
all  things  to  God.  Anaxagoras  had  also  denominated  the  form* 
ing  principle,  which  severed  the  elements,  created  the  world, 
and  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  intelligence  or  mind.  It  19 
therefore  much  more  probable  that  these  ancients  owed  thia 
doctrine  to  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  eiarliest  ages, 
which  even  all  the  absurch'ties  of  the  theology  they  had  em- 
braced had  not  been  able  totally  to  erase,  though  these  absur- 
dities could  never  be  made  to  coalesce  with  this  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  somethinfg  so  noble 
and  so  rational  in  the  principle.  That  the  world  was  produced  by 
an  inteSigeni  cause,  that  sound  philosophy  will  ever  be  ready 
to  adopt  it  when  once  it  is  pressed.  But  that  this  opinion  i^ 
not  the  offspring  of  philosophy  may  be  reasonably]  dedu- 
ced from  this  consideration  also,  that  they  were  not  the  most 
enlightened  or  philosophic  nations,  amongst  whom  it  was 
maintained  in  greatest  purity.  1  speak  not  of  the  He^ 
brews.  Even  the  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  whom  the 
Greeks  considered  as  barbarians,  were  genuine  theists ;  and  not^ 
withstanding  many  superstitious  practices  which  prevailed  a<« 
mong  them,  they  held  the  belief  of  one  eternal  God  the  creator 
and  the  lord  of  the  universe.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  utmost  improvement  of  the  mind  in  ratiocination  and 
science,  which  is  Mr  Hume's  hypothesis,  the  phenomenon 
just  now  observed  is  unaccountable.     Ifi  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
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state  of  innocence  and  happiness :  the  subsequent 
degeneracy  of  mankind:  their  destruction  by  a 
flood :  and  the  preservation  of  one  family  in  a  ves- 
sel. Nay,  which  is  still  stronger,  I  might  plead 
the  vestiges  of  some  such  catastrophe  as  the  deluge, 
which  the  shells  and  other  marine  bodies,  that  are 
daily  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  places 

to  be  derived  originally  from  revelation^  preserved  bj  traditioD, 
through  successive  generations,  nothing  can  more  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.  Traditions  are  always  longest  retained^  and  mos^ 
purely  transmitted^  in  or  near  the  place  where  they  were  first 
received^  and  amongst  a  people  who  possess  a  strong  attach* 
ment  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs.  Migrations  into  dis- 
tant  countries,  mixture  of  different  nations,  revolutions  m 
government  and  manners,  yea  and  ingenuity  itself,  all  contri- 
bute to  corrupt  tradition,  and  do  sometimes  wholly  efface  it. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  only  admissible  account,  why  so  rational 
and  so  {^osophical  a  principle  prevailed  most  in  ages  and 
countries  in  which  reason  and  philosophy  seemed  to  be  but  in 
tlieir  infancy.  The  notion,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their 
opinions  on  this  subject  from  the  books  of  Moses,  a  noti<m  for 
which  some  Jewish  writers,  some  Christian  fathers,  and  even 
some  modems  have  warmly  contended,  appears  void  of  all 
foundation.  These  opinions  in  Greece,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  of  a  very  early  date :  whereas  that  there  existed  such  a 
pec^le  as  the  Jews  seemed  scarcely  to  have  been  known  there 
till  about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.  No  sooner 
were  they  known  than  they  were  hated,  and  their  laws  and 
customs  universally  despised.  Nor  is  there  the  shadow  of 
reason  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  knew  any  thing  of  the  sacred 
writings  till  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  when  that  version 
of  them  'was  made  into  their  language,  which  is  called  The 
translation  of  the  Seventy, 
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remote  from  the  sea,  do  clearly  exhibit  to  us :  I 
might  urge  the  traces,  which  still  remain  in  antient 
fai8t(^ies,  of  the  migration  of  people  and  of  science 
from  Asia  (which  has  not  improperly  been  styled 
the  cradle  of  the  arts)  into  many  parts  both  of 
Africa  and  Europe :  I  might  plead  the  coincidence 
of  those  migrations,  and  of  the  origin  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  with  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah. 

But  to  return  :    The  author  subjoins,  *  resem-* 
*  bUng  those  fabulous  accounts,  which  every  nation 
'  gives  of  its  origin.'   It  is  unluckily  the  fate  of  ho- 
ly writ  with  this  author,  that  both  its  resemblance^ 
and  its  want  of  resemblance,  to  the  accounts  of  other 
authors,  are  alike  presumptions  against  it.     He  has 
not  indeed  told  us  wherein  it  resembles  &bulou$ 
accounts ;  and,  for  my  part,  though  the  charge  were 
just,  I  should  ima^e,  little  or  nothing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Pentateuch  could  be  deduced  from 
it    It  is  universally  agreed  among  the  learned,  that 
even  the  most  absurd  &bles  of  idolaters  derive  their 
origin  from  facts,  which  having  been,  in  barbarous 
ages,  transmitted  only  by  oral  tradition,  have  come 
at  length  to  be  grossly  corrupted  and  disfigured. 
It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  such  fictions  would 
still  retain  some  striking  features  of  those  truths^ 
from  which  they  sprang.      And  if  the  books  of 
Moses  resemble,  in  any  thing,  the  fabulous  accounts 
of  other  nations,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
prove,  that  they  resemble  only  whatever  is  least 
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&bulous  in  these  accounts.  That  this  will  be  found 
to  be  the  case  we  may  reasonably  presume,  even 
from  what  has  been  observed  already ;  and  if  so,  the 
resemblance,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against 
those  books^  is  evidently  an  argument  in  their  fa^^ 
vour.  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  that  may  re- 
main on  this  head,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  tibat^ 
in  a  number  of  concurrent  testimonies  (where  there 
could  have  been  no  previous  concert),  there  is  a  pro- 
bability independent  of  that  which  residts  from  oui' 
faith  in  the  witnesses ;  nay,  should  the  witnesses  he 
of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  no  faith  at  ^. 
This  probability  arises  from  the  concurrence  itsdf. 
That  such  a  concurrence  should  spring  from  chanctf 
is  as  one  to  infinite,  in  other  words,  morally  impos^ 
sible ;  if  therefore  concert  be  excluded,  there  remains 
no  other  cause  but  the  reality  of  the  fact. 

It  is  true,  that  ^  upon  reading  this  book,  we  find 
'  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles : '  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  many  of  those  miracles  are  such,  as  the 
subject  it  treats  of  must  unavoidably  make  us  ex-* 
pect.  For  a  proof  of  this  position,  I  need  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  principles  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  No  book  in  the  world  do  we  find 
Ivritten  in  a  more  siniple  style;  nowhere  does  there  ap* 
pear  in  it  the  least  affectation  of  ornament  \  yet  no- 
where else  is  the  Almighty  represented,  as  either  act- 
ing or  speaking  in  a  manner  so  becoming  the  eta*- 
nal  ruler  of  the  world.  Compare  the  account  of  the 
CREATION  which  is  given  by  Moses,  with  the  ra- 
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vings  of  Sanchoniatibo  the  Phenician  philosopher, 
which  he  has  dignified  with  the  title  of  cosmo- 
gony; or  compare  it  with  tiie  childish  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  poets,  so  just- 
ly likened  by  the  author  to  a  sick  man's  dreams  * ; 
and  then  say,  whether  any  person  of  candour  and 
discernment  will  not  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  JFhat  is  the  cha^f  to  the 
WHEAT  f !  The  account  is  what  we  should  call, 
in  reference  to  our  experience,  miraculous.  But 
was  it  possible  it  should  be  otherwise  ?  I  believe 
the  greatest  infidel  will  not  deny^  that  it  is  at  least 
as  plausible  an  opinion^  that  the  world  had  a  b^in* 
nii^  as  that  it  had  not.  If  it  had^  can  it  be 
imagined  by  any  man  in  his  senses,  that  that  parti- 
cular quality  should  be  an  objection  to  the  narra- 
tive, which  he  previously  knows  it  must  have  ? 
Must  not  the  first  production  of  things,  the  origin^ 
formation  of  animals  and  v^tables,  require  exer- 
tions of  power,  which,  in  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion,  can  never  be  exemplified  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected.  That  if  the  miracles 
continued  no  longer,  and  extended  no  further,  than 
the  necessity  of  creation  required,  this  reasoning 
would  be  just ;  but  that  in  &ct  they  both  continued 
mudi  longer,  and  extended  mudi  farther.  The  an- 
swer is  obvious :  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge, 

how  fax  the  necessity  of  the  case  required.    Im- 

*  I  ■■  III     ■  I I  I 

♦  Natural  history  of  religion^  XV.         t  Jer.  xxiii.  28. 
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laediatGly  after  the  cre^tkA^  things  murt  have  be^ 
in  a  state  very  different  from .  that  whidi  they  ate 
in  at  present  How  Iiib§  that  state  might  coa* 
tinu^,  we  have  not  th«  mieans  of  discoiyering :  bii4 
as,  in  human  infancy,  it  is  necjossary  that  the  £ieble 
ittreature  should,  f<H:  some  ti^e,  be  carried  29  th^ 
nurse's  aitns^  and  afterwa}^  by  the  hdp  cf  leadf- 
ing-strings,  be  kept  from  fidUng,  before  he  aoquife 
stt^igth  to  walk ;  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  the  uif* 
&ncy  of  the  world,  such  interpositiimS'  shouid  be 
m(Nre  frequent  and  requisite,  till  nature,  attaining  a 
eertain  maturity,  those  laws  and  that  eonsititutimi 
i^SKMildbe  establi^ed,  whidi  we  now  experietMc^  It 
will  greatly  strengthen  this  oondusicMi^ '  to  refeift, 
that  in  every  species  of  .natural  produetiQns,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  we  invariaUy  obserfe  a 
similar  feebleness  m  the  individuals  on  their  first 
appeaifanee,  and  a  similar  gradati<m  towards  a  state 
of  gveater  perfecticm  and  Mability.  Beades,  if  we 
aduiowledgQ  the  necessity .  of  the  exertion  oi  a 
power,  which  in  refereiuce  <mly  to  our  experience 
is  calfed  mkacidous;  the  question,  as  is  well  ob- 
served by  i^  jiudidous  ptdate  fennerly  quoted  *, 
^  whether  tids  {nmer  stopped  immediately,  after 
^  it  had  made  man,  or  went  on  and  exerted  itself 
'  fiurther,  is  a  quiestion  of  the  same  kind,  as 
^  father  an  ordinary  power  exerted  itself  in  sudt  a 
'  particular  degree  and  manner,  or  not.'    It  camaot 
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tfaentfore,  if  we  think  reasonably  on  this  subject, 
greatly  artonidi  us,  that  such  a  boc^k  should  give 
^  an  account  of  a  i^tate  of  the  world,  and  of  human 

*  aature^  entirely  difiCbr^nt  from  the  present ;  of  our 
'  &U  from  tiiat  state;  of  the  age  of  man  extended 

*  to  near  a  thousand  years ;  and  of  1im  desrtmction 

*  4kf  tiie  M)rld  by  a  cblnge.' 

FrNTALLY,  ii^  in  sudi  a  book,  mingled  with  the 
exeelleiMsieB  I  hdve  remarked,  there  should  appear 
seme  difficnhi^,  some  tilings  for  which  we  ate  not 
tMa  to  aceount ;  &rinstalkee,  '  the  aibittiry  dfioioe 
*-  ef  <Mie  people,  as  lite  &TOuditea  ^  h«avai  {  anet 
^  Aeir  ddiverancd  froai  bondage  by  piodlgies  tto 

*  molt  adfdnifibing  imagiBabld  f  iar  th^re^ny  tlii% 
more  extraordinary  lieret,  than^  in  a  conqpositiMm  ^ 
tills  nature,,  we  m^gfat  hare  pnmously  tuppecbsd  ^ 
find  ?  We  must  be  immoderately  ton^eitlad  of  <Hir 
ami  understandings,  if  we  imagine  othei^wise. 
These  favourites  ef  heaven,  it  miUs^  be  l&ewise 
owned,  are  the  countrymen  of  the  writer;  but  of 
sodh  a  writer,  as  of  all  faistonana  or  annalists^  ai^ 
cient  or  modem,  shows  due  least  dii^RDBkion  to  flat- 
ter his  countrymen.  Where,  I  pray,  do  we  find 
him,  either  celebrating  thek  yirtues,  or  palliating 
their  vices ;  either  extolling  their  genius,  or  magni- 
fying their  exploits  ?  Add  to  all  these,  that,  in 
every  thing  which  is  not  expressly  ascribed  to  the 
interposal  of  Heaven,  the  relation  is  in  itself  plausi- 
ble, the  incidents  are  natural,  the  characters  and 

o  2 
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manners  such  as  are  admirably  adapted  to  those 
early  ages  of  the  world.  In  these  particidars,  there 
is  no  afPectation  of  the  marvellous;  there  are  no 

*  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  monsters ;  no  re- 

*  lations  of  wonderful  adventures,  strange  men,  and 
'  uncouth  manners  *.' 

When  all  these  things  are  seriously  attended  to, 
I  persuade  myself,  that  no  unprejudiced  person  vdll 
think,  that  the  Pentateuch  bears  falsehood  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  deserves  to  be  rejected  without  exa- 
mination.  On  the  contrary,  every  unprejudiced 
person  will  find  (I  say  not,  that  its  falsehood  would 
be  more  miraculous,  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates  ^ 
this  is  a  language  which  I  do  not  understand,  and 
which  only  serves  to  darken  a  plain  question ;  but  I 
say.  he  wiU  find)  very  many  and  very  strong  indi- 
cations  of  authenticity  and  truth ;  and  will  conclude^ 
that  all  the  evidences,  both  .intrinsic  and  extrinsic, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  ought  to  be  impartially 
canvassed.  Abundant  evidences  there  are  of  both 
kinds ;  some  hints  of  them  have  been  given  in  this 
section ;  but  to  consider  them  fully,  falls  not  within 
the  limits  of  my  present  purpose. 

*  Page  185. 
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CONCLUSION. 

▼V  HAT  is  the  sum  of  all  that  hath  been  now  discus- 
sed ?  It  is  briefly  this :  That  the  author's  favourite 
argument^  of  which  he  boosts  the  discovery ^  is 
founded  in  error  *,  is  mandged  with  sophistry  f, 
and  is  at  last  abandoned  by  its  inventor  t»  as  fit 
onbf  for  show,  not  for  use ;  that  he  is  not  more 
successful  in  the  collateral  argumetUs  he  employs ; 
particularly  that  there  is  no  peculiar  presumption 
against  religious  miracles  || ;  that,  o?i  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  peculiar  presumption  m  their  favour  § ; 

thai  the  general  mjaxim,  whereby  he  would  enable 
us  to  decide  betwioct  opposite  miracles,  when  it  is 
stript  of  the  pompous  diction,  that  serves  it  at  once 
for  decoration,  and  for  disguise,  is  discovered  to  be 
no  other  than  an  identical  proposition,  which,  a^ 
it  conveys  no  knowledge,  can  be  of  no  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth  % ;  that  thei^e  is  no  presumption, 
arising  either  from  human  nature  ^^,  or  from  the 
history  of  mankind  f  f ,  against  the  miracles  said 
to  have  been  zvrought  in  proof  of  Christianity ; 
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that  the  evidence  of  these  is  not  subverted  by  those 
miracles,  which  historians  of  other  religions  have 
recorded  * ;  that  neither  the  Pagan  f ,  nor  the 
Popish  I  miracles,  on  which  he  hath  expatiated, 
will  bear  to  be  compared  with  those  of  holy  writ ; 
that  abstracting  from  the  evidence  for  particular 
facts,  we  liave  irrefragable  evidence,  that  there 
Juive  been  mirax^les  informer  times  || ;  and^  lastly, 
that  his  eoGomination  of  tJte  Penttriewh  is  both 
partial  and  imperfect^  and  consequently  stands  in 
need  of  a  revisal  §« 

*  Our  most  holy  religion/  says  the  author  in  tiie 
oondufiion  of  his  essay,  *  is  founded  on  tiith,  n«t  oa 
<  reason ;  andjt  is  a  sure  method  of  exposing  it,  to 
^  put  it  to  such  a  trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted 
/  to  endure/  If,  by  our  most  holy  religion,  we  axe 
to  understand  the  ftmdamental  articles  of  tihe 
Christian  system,  these  have  their  foundation  in  the 
na^aire  and  decrees  of  God ;  and  as  they  are  antece- 
dent to  our  faith  of  reasonings,  they  must  be  also 
independent  of  both.  If  they  be  true,  our  disbelief 
can  never  make  them  &lse ;  if  they  be  &lse,  the  belief 
of  all  the  world  will  never  make  them  true.  But 
as  the  only  question  between  Mr  Hume  and  the 
defenders  of  the  gospel,  is.  Whether  there  be  reason 
to  believe  those  articles  ?  by  our  most  holy  religion, 
he  can  mean  only  our  belief  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine :  and  concerning  this  belief  we  are  told,  that 
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it  u  founded  on  Jaitki  not  on  reason ;  that  is^  o«ur 
£^th  is  founded  on  our  £|itli ;  in  other  w^ds,  it  has 
BO  ipundation,  it  is  a  mete  dum^a,  the  (mature  of 
a  ^tistempered  brain^  I  say  not  on  the  oonteary, 
that  o(Hr  mod  holy  religion  is  founded  on  reason^ 
iweause  this  expf^sslon,  in  my  <^inion^  is  both  am- 
bignoos  and  inaecomt^ ;  but  I  say^  that  me  ha^ 
mffieient  reason  for  ihe  belief  of  our  religion  i  •j^r  to 
express  myself  in  the  M^rds  of  an  apostle^  thatlihe 
Christian,  tf  it  is  not  bis  own  fault,  may  he  r€ady 
uboatfs  to  give  cm  answer  to  every  mamr  that  Mk- 
elk  him  a  season  of\m  hope* 

So  f«r  tl>eiefi»e  am  I  from  \m^  afraid  of  exjiofi. 
ing  Christianity,  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  rea^ 
mni\  so  for  am  I  from  judging  this  a  <dal^  which  it 
ie  1^  qo  means  fitt^  to  endure,  that  I  think,  on 
tbe  contrary,  the  most  vi^nt  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  fdth  of  Jesus,  have  been  of 
serviee  to  it.    Yes ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  our  religion  has  been  indebted  to  XheMtempts^ 
though  not  to  tibe  intentions ^  of  its  bitterest  ene- 
mies.    They  have  tried  its  strength  indeed,  and, 
b)r  trying,  they  have  displayed  its  strength;  and 
that  in  so  elear'  a  light,  as  we  eould  never  have 
hoped,  without  such  a  trial,  to  have  viewed  it  in. 
Let  them  therefore  write,  let  them  argue,  and  when 
arguments  fail,  even  let  them  cavil,  against  rdigion, 
as  much  as  they  please :  I  should  be  heartily  sorry, 
that  ever  in  this  island,  the  asylum  of  liberty,  where 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  better  understood  (how- 
ever defective  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  observance 
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of  its  precepts)  than  in  any  other  part  of  tibe  Qiris- 
tian  world ;  I  should,  I  say,  be  sorry,  that,  in  this 
island,  so  great  a  disservice  were  done  to  religicm, 
as  to  check  its  adversaries,  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  returning  a  candid  answer  to  their  objectlbns.  I 
must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that  I  am  both 
ashamed  and  grieved,  when  I  observe  any  fri^Mb  of 
religion  betray  so  great  a  diffidence  in  the  goodness 
di  thdr  cause  (for  to  this  diffidence  alime  it  can  be 
imputed)  as  to  show  an  inclination  for  recurring  to 
more  forcible  methods.  The  assaults  of  infidels^  I 
may  venture  to  prophesy,  will  never  overturn  oar 
religion.  They  will  prove  not  more  hurtful  to  the 
Christian  system,  if  it  be  allowed  to  compare  muUl 
things  with  the  greatest,  than  the  bcusterous  winds 
are  said  to  prove  to  the  sturdy  oak.  They  shake 
it  impetuously  for  a  time,  and  loudly  threaten  its 
subversion ;  whilst,  in  effect,  they  only  serve  to  make 
it  strike  its  roots  the  deeper,  and  stand  the  firmer 
ever  after. 

One  word  more  with  the  essayist,  and  I  have 
done.  *  Upon  the  whole,'  says  he,  '  we  may  con* 
'  elude,  that  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  was 
^  at  first  attended  with  miracles,  but  even  at  this 
'  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reasonable  person 
'  without  one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  eon- 
^  vince  us  of  its  veracity ;  and  whoever  is  moved  by 

*  faith  to  assent  to  it ;'  that  is,  whoever  by  his  be* 
lief  is  induced  to  believe  it,  ^  is  conscious  of  a  con- 

*  tinned  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts 
'  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives 
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*  hun  a  determinatioii  to  believe,  what  is  most  con- 

*  trary  to  custom  and  experience/  An  author  is 
never  so  sure  of  writing  unanswerably,  as  when  he 
writes  altogether  unintelligibly.  It  is  impossible 
Aat.  you  should  fight  your  enemy  before  you  find 
faim ;  tad  if  he  hath  screened  himself  in  darkness, 
it  is  next  to  tmpossible  that  you  should  find  him. 
Indeed,  if  any  meaning  can  be  gathered  from  that 
strange  assemblage  of  words  just  now  quoted,  it 
seems  to  be  one  or  other  of  these  which  follow: 
either.  That  there  are  not  any  in  the  world,  who 
beUeve  the  gospel ;  or.  That  there  is  no  want  of  mi- 
racles in  our  own  time.  How  either  of  these  remarks, 
if  just,  can  contribute  to  the  author's  purpose,  it 
will  not,  I  suspect,  be  easy  to  discover.  If  the  se- 
eond  remark  be  true,  if  there  be  no  want  of  miracles 
at  present,  sorely  experience  cannot  be  pleaded 
gainst  the  belief  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  time  past.  Again,  if  the  first  remark  be 
true,  if  there  be  not  any  in  the  world  who  believe 
the  gospel,  because,  as  Mr  Hume  supposes,  a  mi- 
racle cannot  be  believed  without  a  new  miracle,  why 
all  this  ado  to  refute  opinions  which  nobody  enter- 
tains?   Certainly,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  The 

*  knights-errant,  'who  wandered  about  to  clear  the 

*  world  of  dragons  and  giants,  never  entertained 

*  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  these 

*  monsters  V 

•  See  the  first  paragraph  of  Essay  12,  Of  the  academical  or 
sceptical  philosophy. 
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Might  I  presume  faintly  to  copy  but  the  manner 
of  so  inimitable  an  original,  as  the  author  has  ex- 
hibited in  his  concluding  words,  I  should  also  con- 
4slude  upon  the  whole.  That  miracles  are  capable  of 
proof  from  testimony,  and  that  there  is  a  fiill  proof 
of  this  kind,  for  those  said  to  have  been  wrought  in 
support  of  Christianity ;  that  whoever  is  moved, .  by 
Mr  Hume's  ingenious  argument,  to  assert,  that  no 
testimony  can  give  sufficient  evidence  of  miracles,  ad- 
mits for  reasoUf  though  perhaps  unconscioust,  a  mere 
stihtilty,  which  subverts  the  evidence  of  testimony,  of 
history,  and  even  of  experience  itself,  giving  him  a 
determination  to  deny,  what  the  common  sense  oi 
mankind,  founded  in  the  primary  principles  of  the 
understanding,  would  lead  him  to  believe. 


.w^IMa 
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2  Tim.  i.  7. 

God  hath  not  gi'oen  us  the  spirit  qffear;  but  of 
power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

JL  HEBE  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  be  profit- 
ably  employed,  in  considering  at  large  the  religious 
institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  in- 
quiries may  be  directed  either  to  the  proo&  by 
which  it  is  supported,  or  to  the  spirit  which  it 
breathes.  In  the  former,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  it  is  rendered  the  object  of  our 
fiuth;  in  the  latter,  by  the  contemplation  of  its 
beauty,  it  becomes  more  immediately  the  object  of 
our  love. 

I  say  more  immediately ;  because,  though  this  is 
the  direct,  it  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  such  a 
ooiitemplation.  As  Christianity  claims  to  be  of 
heavenly  extraction,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  should  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  original 
from  which  it  springs.  The  lineaments  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  of  majesty  and  grace,  may  be  just- 
ly looked  for  in  the  offspring  of  the  father  in  heaven, 
who  is  unerringly  wise,  and  infinitely  good,  the 
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source  and  the  standard  of  all  excellence.  And  if 
these  lineaments  be  discovered^  they  are  no  inconsi- 
derable evidence  of  thie  jtisticte  6t  the  claim.  Be- 
tween the  child  and  the  parent,  there  wUl  sometimes 
be  found  so  striking  a  likeness,  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  convey  to  a  discerning  spectator,  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  the  relation  subsisting  between  them, 
than  could  be  effected  by  any  other  kind  of  proof. 
Whatever  therefore  tends  to  exhibit  our  religion  as 
amiable,  is,  in  feet,  an  intrinsic  levidence  x>f  its  trut!l; 
and  consequently  tends  as  rea!fy,  though  not  ito  di- 
rectly, to  render  it  credible,  as  arguments  deduced 
fix)m  prophecy  or  miir^es*  Add  to  this,  th^t  tie 
attacks  of  infidels  are  ai^  qftevk  levelled  ogamat  <^ 
internal  charaeter^  as  ^^n^  the  external  evideoei} 
of  revektioo.  The  vmdic^tion  of  th0  tix^t  is  ^Ma^ 
fore  as  nbeceiasary  for  subveitin^  the  c«use  of  infidelif 
ty,  as  the  illustt^ation  ot  the  second. 

Besides^  It  is  mot  barely  by  beiog  beUeveo^  (^ngb 
that  is  a  mo^t  iinportatiit  pcdnt),  that  tfligloQ  peoh 
duces  its  effect  on  the  mind.  The  devib  beikve, 
and  tremble  *.  Their  faith,  so  far  from  condiitciiig 
to  their  happiness,  beedmes  an  i«M3truaBenl:  of  their 
misery^  They  hate  the  doctrine  whidi  tb«y  can^ 
iftot  av(ttd  believing.  We  must  possess  the  kMrer  as 
well  as  the  belief  of  the  truth,  if  we  would  be  dsfei 
by  it  f.  For  this  reason  H  b  ^nigned  as  llmfgnxii 
critaion  oi  that  fafth  which  is  avaikbk  iit  Qod% 
account,  that  it  is  sij^lk  wkich  workeffthfkm  %. 

I  .  ■  '    I  '  '  '  -H'lH    ■         I   I    I       ■<!  1  *       i         I  '   '  I'll   II       I  f    ■ 
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E^ery  iOther  critericHi  is  but  the  result'  of  this.  It 
is  solely  iu  consequ^ice.  of  this  that  it  sanctifieth  *^ 
purifying  the  heart  ft  and  giving  the  mind  a  tic* 
tory  over  the  world$. 

It  al£K>  meriljs  our  attention,  that  inhere  love  is 
wa&tiD^,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  belief  should 
bo  durable.  Religion  is .  an  object  that  can  scarcely 
be  viewea  by  wy  human  creature  with  indifference, 
If  it  &il  to  kindle  aflfection  in  the  soul,  it  will  not 
£ttl  to  awaken  dread,  which  commonly  associates 
mth  aversion.  Now  it  is  the  general. bent  of  out 
nature  to  disbelieve  what  we  dislike.  *.  How  easy  is 
the  task  of  the  deelaimer  or  the  witling,  when  he 
is  ^aployed  in  decrying  or  ridiculing  tenets  which 
his  hearers  wish  to  be  &lse?  The  Apostle  Paul 
aeguaints  us,  that  the  lying  wonders^  and  other  dew 
cdtful  arts  to  be  practised  by  the  man  of  sin^  in 
9educing  l^e  disciplfis  of  Christ,  woUld  pkrove  suo^ 
cessful  only  among  those  who  harbour  not  the  love 
<>f  the:  truth  ^. 

If  therefore  the  religion  of  Jesus,  on  such  an  ex«» 
amination  of  its  spirit  as  we  now  propose,  shall  ap 
pear  to  be  altogether  lovely,  we  have  ground  \j9 
hope,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Gk)d,  our  faith  it* 
sdf  will  be  strengthened,  our  love^  that  animating 
principle  of  obedience  ||,  without  which  Mth  is  un- 
profitable and  deadiJ,  will  be  inflamed,  and  our 
perseverance  more  effectually  secured. 

*  John^  xvii.  17.  19-         t  Acts,  xy.  9.         J  1  John,  v.  4. 
§  2  Thess.  iL  10.  ||  Rom.  xiii.  10.    IF  James  ii.  14. 17* 
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Nor  will  it,  I  hope,  be  thought  by  any  that  the 
sulgect  is  unsuitable,  either  to  the  occasion  or  to 
the  audience.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  imagine  an 
occasion,  on  which  tlie  spirit  of  the  gospel  would 
be  an  improper  topic  for  a  sermon :  And  as  to  the 
audience,  I  have  too  high  a  respect  for  my  &thera 
and  brethren  present,  not  to  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  as  dee^y  sensible  as  I  myself  am,  that  we 
all  stand  in  need  of  the  same  means  and  assistances, 
fixr  producing,  advancing,  and  securing,  our  fiddly 
love,  and  perseverance,  that  even  the  meanest  of 
our  hearers  stand  in  need  of  And  if  the  same 
helps  are  equally  necessary  to  us  on  our  own  ac- 
count, they  are  of  more  importance  on  the  account 
of  others.  To  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation 
is  entrusted*:  As  Christian  pastors  we  are  ho- 
noured to  be  the  ordinary  instruments  of  convey- 
ing the  knowledge  and  the  temper  of  religion  to 
the  people.  That  we  may  reflect  light  on  others, 
we  must  ourselves  be  previously  enlightened ;  that 
we  may  be  fitted  for  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  our 
hearers  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  we  need  first  to  ex- 
perience its  influence  on  our  own.  In  order  then 
to  prove  successful  helpers  of  the  &ith  and  joy  of 
our  fellow  Christians,  as  by  our  office  we  are  bound 
to  be  f ,  one  useful  expedient  doubtless  is,  to  prove 
fidthful  assistants  and  monitors  to  one  another. 
The  sketch  that  I  propose  to  give,  considering  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  must,  I  know,  have  many 


•  2  Ccft.  V.  is.  19.  t  Rom.  x.  17- ;  «  Cor.  i.  2^ 
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ilnperfections.  But  I  will  not  injure  my  Reyerend 
ttuditots  by  an  apology ;  or  onoe  8uppose5  that  what 
I  have  to  oflfer  on  such  a  subject  will  not  be  heard 
irith  patience,  and  weighed  with  candour. 

The  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  now  read  in  your" 
hearing,  shall  serve  as  the  foundation  of  this  dis^ 
iMmrse:  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear; 
but^  (fp&wer^  and  of  hoe,  and  qf  a  sofimd  mmdi 
On  this  subject  I  propose,  my  brethren^  with  the 
assistance  of  Heaven,  jfir^^.  To  premise  a  few  things 
finr  ascertaining  the  import  of  the  expressions  used 
by  the  Apostle  i^^econdly^  To  enquire  into  the 
spirit  of  &lse  reUgion,  as  here  denominated  tha 
spirit  offmr^  and  as  standing  in  opposition  to  th^ 
Aaracter  given  of  the  true ; — thirdly^  To  enquire 
into  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  here  styled  the  spirit 
qf  power ^  and  qfkfoe^  and  of  a  sound  mind;  show-' 
tAg,  as  I  proceed^  that  with  the  greatest  justice 
l^s  diaracter  is  ascribed  to  the  religion  of  Christ ;— ^ 
And  to  conclude  with  some  reflections^ 

I.  In  the  first  place,  I  premise  a  few  things  ill 
drder  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's 
Words,  particularly  of  the  term  spirit,  as  used  in  my 
text. 

Is  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  by  the  spirit  is 
often  meant  in  the  New  Testament  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  of  the  sacred  Three  in  whose  name 
we  are  by  baptism  initiated  into  the  Christian  com-» 
munion ;  and  that  when  any  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
are  said  in  Scripture  to  receive  the  Spirit,  it  is  al-r 
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wflys  meantp  that,  by  the  operatioti  of  thAt  divine 
person  on  tbar  minds,  they  obtain  either  the  moie. 
ordinary  graees  of  &ith»  hope,  and  charity,  wbi^ 
are  essentia)  to  the  Christian  life ;  or  the  inoie  eob*. 
traordinary^  the  power  of  w<»king  mnradefl^  of  pro* 
pheey,  of  speaking  strange  langui^es^  and  0fch^ 
ssiehlike  ?  These  gifts  the  wisdwi  of  Grod  thon^t: 
fit  to  bestow  in  the  enrly  times  of  Christianityy  that, 
by  means  of  sneh  incontestible  evidences  of  its  dir» 
viidty,  its  doctrine  might  be  more  quickly  piopa-; 
gated  in  die  world.  But  as  they  were  intend^ 
solely  for  answering  a  particuhur  and  temporary  piHK 
po»,  they  were  bat  circumstantial  and  temp(»rfiry. 
Wheft  (mee  the  end  was  ^eeted,  there  was  .na 
&rther  oecasion  &r  the  means.  Accoidingly  they 
have  kmg  since  ceased  in  the  Church  of  Christ^ 
Whereas  the  first  mentioned,  though  more  com- 
mon in  the  dispensation^  yet  being  of  the  essence 
of  his  religion,  and  therefore  more  excellent  in 
their  nature,  must  continue  whilst  he  has  followers 
on  the  earth. 

Some  hare  thot^t,  that  by  the  words  of  my  text 
the  Apostle  intended  to  signify  the  spiritual  gifts 
hst  enumerated,  the  extraordmary  and  nuraculous; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  word  power 
is  often  employed  in  Scripture  to  denote,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  power  of  working  miracles.  But 
tiiat  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  will  appear  from  the  Mlowing  con- 
sidarati<ms.  First,  The  original  word  in  this  verse 
lendered  power,  is  also  often  used  by  this  Apos- 
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tie  to  signify  the  riitues  c^  iself-goyerntnent  *«  Se^ 
eOftuUy^  Power  is  here  coupled  with  lore,  and  with 
a  tsioUBd  mind ;  two  qualities  whieh  ate  nev^  rank« 
ed  ameog  the  nAnMulous  gifite  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
J&trt%^  The  ^irit  i^  powev  statids  here  in  opposi- 
taoit  to  the  spirit  of  fear,  which  mauifestly  dendtes 
aa  kaUtual  disposition,  or  temp^  of  souL  From 
dtt  these  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  in  this  places 
the  Inspired  penman  intended,  if  I  nmy  so  express 
myself,  to  delineate  the  principal  features  of  the 
CSbtristian  dbaracter^  Accordingly,  the  word  spirit 
may  very  reasonably  be  understood  to  denote  a  pre* 
▼ailing  dispositi<m  of  soul.  Thid  diisposition  h^  ex- 
labits  to  us  as  the  badge  of  our  religious  profession, 
as  the  gift  of  G^  throi^  Jesus  Christ  our  \axA  ; 
dod  hath  not  given  'M,  us  the  believers  in  Jesus, 
distinguished  alike  by  diis  &ith  from  Jews  and 
Grontiles;  the  spirit  of  fear ;  but  he  has  given  us 
the  spirit  (^  power y  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mindk 

The  same  term  is  frequently,  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  and  even  in  common  language,  employed 
to  denote  both  cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  lumi- 
nary itself,  and  the  rays  issuing  from  it,  we  indis? 
criminately  denominate  light :  And  that  in  Scrip- 
tiur04diom  the  word  spirit  often  signifies  an  habi- 
tual frame  or  tenvper  is  undeniable.  In  this  way 
it  behoves  us  to  understand  these  phrases,  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  the  spirit  of  singer,  the  spirit  of 
•  11 -III      ■■.      «■       ..  ■ 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  19.;  Eph.  iii.  l6,;  Col.  i.  11. 
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jealousy y  and  many  others,  which  frequently  occur 
in  sacred  writ.  We  are  therefore  to  conceive  the 
Apostle  as  exhibiting  here  the  outline  of  the  Chris« 
tian  character,  as  describing  in  brief  that  temper  of 
soul  whidi  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  so  admirably  fit- 
ted to  inspire  into  those  who  by  faith  recdve  it» 
This  tanper,  this  internal  signature  of  genuine 
Christianity,  I  shall  in  the  sequel,  for  distinction's 
sake,  denominate  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
the  same  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  some- 
times caUed  the  spirit  of  Christy  and  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  adoption^  or  sonship  *. 

Need  I  add,  that  by  such  expressions  are  not 
meant  either  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  or  its 
moral  precepts,  considered  severally,  its  promises  or 
its  threatenings,  its  positive  institutions,  cnr  the  ex- 
amples of  virtue  which  it  holds  up  to  our  imita- 
tion ;  but  that  temper  of  mind  which  is  the  result 
of  these ;  that  character  which  all  the  branches  of 
Christianity,  each  in  the  way  suited  to  its  particular 
nature,  conspire  to  produce  in  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  that  person 
on  whom  this  religion  has  its  proper  influence. 
«    So  much  for  ascertaining  the  import  of  the  words. 

II.  I  proceed,  as  I  proposed  in  the  second  place. 
To  enquire  into  the  spirit  of  false  religion,  as  here 
characterized  a  spirit  offear^  and  as  standing  in 
opposition  to  the  character  given  of  the  true. 

•  Rom.  viii  Gal.  iv.  G. 
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It  hath  been  long  a  common  artifice  of  atheisti- 
cal and  infidel  authors,  industriously  to  confound, 
in  their  writings,  the  words  religion  and  supersti^ 
Hon,  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  A  few  indeed 
of  late,  more  refined  in  their  notions  on  this  subject 
than  their  predecessors,  observing,  that  into  the  ^ 
character  of  reli^onists  of  different  denominations, 
there  entered  very  different,  nay  contrary  principles, 
have  nicely  distinguished  between  these  two  kinds 
ci  telse  religion,  superstition  and  enthtisiasm : 
which,  though  in  some  respects  opposite  in  their 
nature  and  tendency,  agree  in  this,  that  each  lays 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  religion.  Hence  those 
writers  have  taken  occadon  to  consider  every  thing 
that  comes  under  this  name,  as  a  particular  mode 
of  one  or  other,  or  a  certain  combination  of  both. 

That  there  is  a  foundation  in  nature  for  the  dis- 
tincti(m  which  has  been  made  between  these  ex- 
tremes, is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  that  religion,  pro- 
perly so  called,  though  it  has  been  often,  through 
the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  men,  blended  with 
these,  is  in  its  nature  totally  distinct  from  UMi,  and 
participates  of  neither,  I  hope  in  the  sequel  fully  to 
evince. 

For  this  purpose  I  am  previously  to  consider  the 
spirit  of  false  religion.  Its  character  may  be  learnt 
fix)m  my  text,  both  from  what  is  directly  ascribed 
to  it,  and  from  what  is  insinuated  concerning  it. 
First,  The  apostle  here  ascribes  to  it,  that  it  en- 
feebles and  intimidates  the  soul.  When  Paul  ex- 
pressed himself  in  this  manner,  God  hath  not  given 
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US  the  spirit  of  fear  but  ofpotoer,  and  qf  km^ 
^nd  of  a  ^aund  rmndf  it  is  manifest,  that  he  mesat 
to  mark  the  difference,  in  respect  of  its  influenoe  on 
the  temper,  to  be  found  in  that  sublime  doctxiae 
wfaidhi  he  taught,  as  wdl  ftom  every  possible  apedes 
^  of  false  rdigion,  as  from  the  Judaism  that  then  ob- 
tained amongst  hia  countrymen,  and  from  the 
various  forms  of  polytheism  that  prevailed  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Terror  then,  er  unaccountable  «md  unbounded 
fear,  is  one  oi(  the  commonest,  and  at  the  same  time 
<me  of  the  ugliest  features  in  false  religion.  If  I 
might  be  indulged  a  little  in  criticidng  oa  the 
Apostle's  expression,  I  wcmld  remark,  that  the  ori* 
ginal  word,  whidi  in  my  teiLt  is  rendered^^or^  oa- 
eurs  no  where  else  in  the  New  Testament  **  It 
does  not  signify  idmply  the  passion  of  fear,  or  any 
particular  exertion  of  that  passitm ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  terms  that  are  always  employed  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  serve  to  denote  something  vicious  in  the 
mental  habit,  which,  unconlxolled  by  an  enlightened 
conscience,  fosters  passion  into  disease. 

There  is  a  fear  that  is  reasonable  and  proper; 
there  is  a  fear  that  is  unreasonable  and  weak.  None 
of  the  appetites  or  affections  belonging  to  human 
nature  are  evil  of  themselves.  A  little  reflection 
will  satisfy  the  attentive  inquirer,  that  they  are  aU 

*  The  word  is  iux^u.     Its  conjugates,  3f<A«f,  and  iuXmsr^  oc- 
icui  sometimes  in  the  New  Testament,  but  always  in  .a  bad 
sense. 
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adminibly  calculated  to  promote  thfe  vnASaxt  both  of 
tbe  individual)  and  of  the  speciet.  But  then  it  was 
Ab  purpose  of  heawn^  we  even  read  it  in  our  frame, 
ibat  all  the  inferior  powers  of  the  soul  should  be 
ih&nned  by  reason,  and  contrdled  by  conseienoe. 
The  evil  then  only  takes  plaoe,  when  the  passion 
emancipating  itself  and  disdaining  all  restraint  and 
oontioul,  is  directed  towards  an  improper  ol^ect,  m 
cherished  in  an  undue  degree.  It  is  this  wlseh 
is  in  Scripture  aptly  styled^  inordinate  qffiction* 
The  passion  of  fear  was  iij^planted  in  our  mind  te 
mise  us  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  inten- 
i&m  evidently  was,  that,  when  to  av<nd  danger  is 
both  possible  and  law^  we  may  be  atimulated 
timdy  to  avoid  it ;  and  when  otherwise,  that  we 
may  be  suitably  prepared  to  encounter  it.  It  is  not 
in  the  want  of  fear  or  a  lively  sense  of  danger  that 
true  fortitude  consists.  On  the  contrary,  were  we 
destitute  of  the  passion,  we  should  be  incapable  of 
the  virtue.  No  ^ecson  would  call  it  course,  in  an 
infant,  or  a  blind  man,  to  move  with  imconcem 
on  the  summit  of  a  predpice.  Their  tmooncem 
would  arise,  not  from  strength  of  mind,  or  any  posi- 
tive quality,  but  from  a  defect,  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness. It  is  not  therefore  in  the  extinction  of  fear 
that  magnanimity  consists.  That  man  is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  magnanimous,  in  whom  fe»r 
habitually  waits  the  information  of  reason,  and 
stoops  to  the  command  of  duty. 

Nor  is  fear  to  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
precincts  of  religion.     If  the  supreme  Lord  of  the 
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universe  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law^ver^  ibae 
must  be  danger  in  violating  his  laws.  To: af- 
firm that  there  is  none,  and  that  the  observance 
and  the  transgression  are  alike  in  their  consequenoet, 
is  to  annihilate  the  very  notion  of  a  law.  It  is  giv- 
ing and  refusing  to  Grod  the  character  of  Lawgiver 
with  the  same  breath.  A  soul  dien  conscious  of  the 
violation,  and  yet  not  susceptible  of  the  passioD, 
would  as  manifestly  labour  under  a  defect,  as  the 
bUnd  man  or  infant  in  the  case  supposed.  One  of 
the  greatest  motives  to  reformation  and  future  vigi- 
lance, would  in  such  a  character  be  totally  wanting. 
If  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  when 
one  is  tempted  to  transgress,  a  fear  of  incuning 
tiieir  sanction,  be  qualities  essential  in  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  an 
awe  of  his  sentence  who  is  the  righteous  judge  of 
the  world,  are  no  less  essential  in  a  good  man.  The 
fear  of  God  then,  thus  understood  and  qualified,  is 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  even  incumbent  on 
creatures  so  constituted  and  so  situated  as  we  are, 
conscious  of  sin  and  frailty,  and  daily  exposed  to 
temptation.  It  is  with  reason  therefore  that  it  is 
so  often  inculcated  in  sacred  writ. 

It  is  true,  we  are  there  informed,  HxKi  perfect  hue 
casteth  out  fear  ^.  But  it  ought  to  be  remenibered, 
that  perfect  love  also  casteth  out  sin.  For  losoe  we 
are  told,  is  the  fulJiUvng  of  the  law  f ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  divine  commandments  are  summed  up 
'     '  "  ■  .  '  ■'      ■■■      '    .    tt 

^  1  John,  iy.  18.  t  Rom.  xiii.  10» 
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by  our  Saviour  in  the  love  of  God^  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  *.  For  this  reason/ fear,  whioh  im- 
flies  an  apprehension  of  danger^  can  never  be  in- 
cumbent on  those  who^  like  the  holy  angds,  are  in 
absolute  ^security;  Hence  v^e  discover  what  is  the 
great  foundation  of  religious  fear  in  a  rational  being 
such  as  man.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  or 
moral  evil,  by  violating  the  law  of  his  nature,  which 
IB  the  law  of  Grod.  And  the  reason  that  this  fear  is 
enjoined  on  men  as  a  duty  is,  that  it  may  serve  the 
upright  as  a  guard  to  their  integrity,  and  the  cor- 
rupt  as  a  monitor  to  repentance.  As  from  the  for- 
mer  observation  we  discover  the  grounds  of  pious 
fear,  from  that  now  made  we  perceive  its  use  and 
influence ;  and  by  means  of  both,  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  superstitious  terrors  whatso- 
ever, and  consequently  from  that  spirit  of  timidiij, 
which,  by  the  Apostle's  account,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  it  is  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  it. 

The  panics  of  superstition  often  arise  unaccount- 
ably, at  least  from  no  adequate  cause ;  and  always 
tend  to  what  is  insignificant,'  if  not  pernicious.  The 
cause  is  often  inadequate.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
CHT  an  uncommon  appearance  in  the  sky,  has  struck 
whole  nations  with  amazement  and  terror.  From 
the  like  blind  apprehensions  have  sprung  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  omens,  and  the  illusive  arts,  now  justly 
exploded,    of  augury,   astrology,   and   divination. 


*  Matth.  xxii.  35,  *c. 
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p^  *«  a  r^l  cause  of  fear,  the  effect 

1^*  on  so  serious  a  subject  ought  to 

^  should  call  ridiculous.     A  late 

-it '  when  the  old  Romans  were 

•^^rilence,  they  never  ascribed  their 

X  r  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance 

They  never  thought  that  they 

.^  :u  robbers  of  the  world,  whose  am- 

..utce  made  desolate  the  earth,  and  re- 

. ,  ,„  lations  to  want  and  beggary.    They 

.,1.  i  dictator  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  in- 

M  by  that  means  they  thought  that 

,.    ^utKciently   appeased    their    incensed 

.his  is  in  the  true  genius  of  supersti- 

•v  can?  of  the  people  are  alarmed  by  a  gene- 

.  ..\.     At  once  ignorant,  timid,  and  credu- 

^ .   uil  admit  any  thing  as  the  cause  of  their 

J,,   iiiil  will  recur  to  any  thing  as  an  expedi- 

V iteming  them,  which  the  knavery  or  the 

■K»fi50  who  have  their  confidence  shall  sug- 

ii  IS  so  far  lucky  when  nothing  more  hurtful 

.;^^\  >uxl,  than  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  a  door. 

.^ .  V .  mios  this  ignoble  principle  leads  the  infatuated 

. .  X  iip{vrs  to  seek  to  propitiate  their  divinity  by  ex- 

.  .,x»u4;  cruelty  on  themselves.  Thus  it  was  the  man- 

,,  .»;  Ikial's  prophets  to  cut  themselves  with  knives 

..u  ln.'iivtsf.     Sometimes,  which  is  worse,  it  leads 

Mil  to^t^xorcise  cruelty  on  others.    From  this  bane- 

•.i»  i*ris;iu  have  arisen  the  most  sliocking  and  bloody 
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tragedies  that  ever  disgraced  the  annak  of  mankind. 
What  crimes  hath  not  superstition  sanctified  in  the 
^es  of  her  Uinded  votaries !  Hence  human  saoifi- 
ces  and  holy  wars.  H^ice  perfidies  and  massacres. 
HJence  private  assasdnations  and  puhlie  persecu- 
tions. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  it  luis  not  been  amongst 
idolatrous  nations  only  that  this  spirit  has  been 
found.  We  leaxn  &om  the  ccnnplaints  of  the  pro- 
phets, that  it  had  great  influence  on  the  minds  even 
€£  the  chosen  people.  They  had  but  too  strong  a 
l^pensity  to  imagine,  that  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  they  could  atone,  by  numerous  and  costly 
victims.  Nor  did  they  immolate  these,  agreeably  to 
tihe  intention  of  their  law,  as  83rmbolical  expresaons 
vof  gratitude  or  of  penitence,  and  as  engagements  to 
xe&rmation ;  but  as  a  proper  equivalent  for  ben^ts 
received,  and  satisfaction  for  sins  committed,  and 
consequently  as  a  fuU  discharge  of  all  tiie  debts  they 
owed  to  divine  justice.  For  this  reason  the  preset 
As^pb  introduces  Jehov^  expostulating  with  them 
•on  the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  their  sentiments. 
They  acted  precisely  as  tiiough  they  could  enrich 
with  their  gifts  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  or  supply 
a  want  in  him  who,  being  aU-suflicient,  stands  in 
l^eed  of  nothing.  If  I  were  hmtgry,  saith  God, 
/  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  mine,  and 
the  fulness  thereof  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls, 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  *  f    He  acquaints  them. 


*  Psal.  1.  12.  13. 
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Qtt  the  contrary^  that  as  long  as  they  continued  in- 
sensible and  impenitent,  the  \&j  oblations  they  of- 
fered»  served  but  to  aggravate  their  guilt.  To  the 
wicked  God  saith.  What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare 
my  stattUes,  or  that  thou  shouldst  take  my  cove- 
nant in  thy  mouth  *f  In  the  same  spirit  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  assures  the  people,  that  it  is  in  vain  they 
recur  to  burnt-offerings,  and  the  other  solemnities  of 
their  worship,  whilst  avarice,  injustice,  oppressioiiy 
inhumanity,  continued  to  prevail  among  them.  7b 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacr^kes 
tmto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord. —  Who  hath  rehired 
this  at  your  hand  to  tread  my  courts  f  Bring  no 
more  xmn  oblations^.  To  show,  after  all,  thatthepro- 
phet  did  not  mean  to  drive  them  to  despondency,  but 
to  call  them  to  repentance,  he  concludes,  Pid  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings ;  cease  to  do  evU,  learn  to 
do  well,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow  %. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  observe,  ^uit 
many  who  have  been  more  highly  favoured  than 
even  Israd  was,  and  more  fiilly  enlightened  by ;  the 
celestial  beams  of  divine  trutb,  have  not  esc^ 
incurring  the  same  imputation*  But  alas!  my 
brethren,  it  is  a  just,  tiiough  melancholy  reflection, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  conduct  or  the  dogmas  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Christian ;  or,  to  adopt  our  Sa- 
viour's phrase,  who  s^y  to  him.  Lord,  Lord  §,  that 

•  Psal.  1.  16.  +  Isaiah,  i.  11,  12,  13- 

X  Is^uah^  i.  l6,  17.  §  Matth.  viL  21. 
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we  are  to  look  for  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  but  it  ia 
in  what  we  learn  firom  this  sacred  volume ;  it  is  in 
the  lives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  it  is  in  the 
doctrine  they  taught,  the  maxims  they  inculcated, 
the  motives  they  urged,  the  institutions  they  esta* 
blished. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  there 
ire  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  dread  infused 
by  superstition,  that  clearly  distinguish  it  from  that 
referential  fear  which  true  religion  demands  of  us. 
The  first  is  in  the  cause ;  ignorance,  or  rather  misap^ 
prehensions,  of  God,  and  a  perversion  of  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong :  the  second  is  in  the  effect ; 
something  frivolous  at  best,  often  flagitious.  In 
either  case,  even  in  that  which  to  a  superficial  view 
may  appear  quite  harmless,  the  tendency  is  plainly 
to  lull  the  conscience,  and  give  security  in  sin.  The 
spirit  of  superstition  is  in  Scripture  very  properly 
termed  a  spirit  of  bondage  *.  Through  this  me- 
dium the  divine  being  appears  to  the  worshippers  as 
a  capricious  and  tyrannical  master  to  his  wretched 
slaves.  They  will  not  say  so :  Perhaps  they  will 
not  believe  that  they  think  so.  But  their  latent 
sentiments  belie  their  professions,  and  evince,  that 
when  they  use  a  different  language,  they  but  flatter 
him  with  their  tongue.  If  it  is  true  of  the  love 
which  animates  the  perfect,  that  it  excludes  fear,  it 
is  equally  true  of  the  fear  which  awes  the  supersti- 
tious, that  it  excludes  love.     For  this  reason  it  has 
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been  justly  observed  of  aapergtition,  that  whatevo' 
be  the  outward  appearance  it  assumes,  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  demoni&m  si  bottom. 
.  Diametrically  opposite  in  both  respeets,  in  craie 
and  effect,  is  the  fear  of  the  religious.  It  it  founds 
ed  in  a  veneration  of  the  perfections  and  moral 
gavemment  of  God.  in  a  sense  of  human  fruhy  and 
depravity.  Its  tendency  is,  to  produoevigilaoce  for  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  whatever  is  praise- 
wprthyinthecharaeter,  andforthereformationof  what- 
ever is  amiss.  That  the  superstitious  should  be  umled 
by  the  same  errors  and  grossness  of  imagination  in 
fixing  on  the  remedy,  that  they  were  misled  by  in  ao- 
oounting  for  the  cause  of  the  horrors  raised  in  their 
mindsy  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at :  but  that 
any  person  of  discernment  should  not  percdv^  or 
any  person  of  impartiality  should  not  acknowledge^ 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  spirit  of 
religion,  and  the  spirit  of  superstition,  is  indeed 
wonderfiil.  An  atheist,  who  admits  the  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  ill  (and  this  he  may  admit, 
as  well  as  the  distinction  between  beauty  and  de- 
formity), must  be  sensible  oi  the  difference  now 
pointed  out :  he  must  be  sensible,  that  the  aspeet 
of  the  demon  Superstition  is  not  m(xe  malignant^ 
than  that  of  the  cherub  Rel%ion  is  friendly,  to  so- 
ciety. 

But  it  is  not  by  this  horrid  feature  only  that  false 
religion  is  distinguished  from  the  true.  The  A^ 
posde,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  i^irit  <^  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  suggests  to  us. 
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tbtt  in  the  counterfeit  there  is  always  weakness^  in 
opgunction  often  with  malevolence,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  species  of  insanity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
temxrs  of  superstition  imply  weakness  or  imbecility 
of  mind ;  as  they  arise  from  ignorance  of  Grod,  and 
(^  one^s  sdf,  a  vitiated  understanding,  frequently 
aooompanied  with  a  perverted  conscience.  But  the 
Gttine  cause  produces  different  effects  on  the  temper, 
as  it  happens  to  be  differently  allied.  In  the  ap* 
pmheraive  and  timorous,  the  effect  is  Sv/perstUum  ; 
VBL  the  arrogant  and  daring,  it  is  JEnthusmanu 
Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  both  by  different 
fiirthers.  The  second  .  she  had  by  Presumption ; 
&»  first  by  Fear.  Hence  that  wonderfiil  mixture 
of  contrariety  and  resemblance  in  the  characters  of 
the  children.  There  have  been  times,  and  there 
ure  places,  in  which  some  of  the  priesthood  have 
maintained,  that  ignorance  is  the  mothar  of  devo* 
dim.  Have  not  sueh  unwarily  betrayed  by  this 
sidage,  to  what  &mily  their  devotion  belongs  ?  Can 
it  be  related  to  that  religion  wherein  the  knowledge 
j£  God  is  of  more  account  than  burnt-offerings  *  ? 
We  must  own  indeed,  that  its  affinity  to  that  wor- 
diip  which  Pagan  Athens  anciently  paid  to  the 
unknown  God  f ,  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed. 

Further,  it  was  remarked,  that  a  degree  of  male* 
volence  often  enters  into  the  composition  of  false 
religion.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  tem-* 
per  of  the  adorars  will  take  a  tincture  from  the 
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Character  they  ascribe  to  the  divinity  they  adnra 
The  more  powerfiil  and  the  more  perfect  in  oth^r 
respects  he  is  conceived  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  m^ 
fluenoe  which  the  moral  dispositions  they  attribute 
to  him  wiU  have  upon  their  own.  Nor  are  we  to 
judge  of  those  dispositions  by  the  terms  in  which 
the  devotees  speak  of  their  deity,  but  by  the  ack 
tions  and  conduct  which  they  impute  to  him,  and 
by  the  sentiments  wherewith  they  themselves  are 
aflfected.  As  it  has  been  observed  of  Mse  reHgloii^ 
that  it  is  founded  on  injurious  apprehensions  <tf  the 
divine  nature ;  so  in  superstition,  particukrly  where 
the  terrible  predominates,  these  must  imply  a  coi^ 
ridmUe  share  of  maUgnity.  And  it  merits  our 
attention,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  errors  of  those 
who  maintain  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  are  moifs 
pemidous  than  even  the  absurdities  of  polythdsts^ 
in  that  they  have  a  greater  influence  on  the  tenK 
per  of  the  votaries.  With  the  latter,  the  charadter 
of  the  gods,  £ke  human  diaracters,  are  avowedly  s 
mixture  of  good  qualities  and  of  bad ;  with  the  for-- 
mar,  the  deity,  in  whatever  colours  they  actually 
paint  him,  must  stiD  be  celebrated  as  the  pattern  of 
excellence.  Consequently,  to  be  similarly  affected 
with  him,  to  hate  those  whom  they  suppose  his 
enemies,  and  whom  he  hates,  will  be  r^aided  by 
the  worshippers  even  as  a  duty ;  and  a  duty  so  much 
the  more  meritorious,  the  stronger  their  obligations 
are,  on  other  accounts,  to  love  them.  And  fixun 
hating  to  exterminating,  when  that  is  practicable,^ 
die  trajDsition,  as  fatal  experience  has  shown,  is  not 
difficult. 
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But  however  different  in  some  respects  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  enthusiast  is  supposed  to  be,  there 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  a  stronger  likeness 
in  this  very  article  than  could  at  first  be  imagined. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  than  hope 
and  fear,  presumption  and  timidity;  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  like  than  some  of  the  consequences  of 
these  upon  society.  The  fanatic  considers  him- 
fielf  as  Heaven's  favourite ;  and  believes  this  to  be 
either  his  peculiar  prerogative,  or,  at  least,  a  privi- 
lege he  enjoys  in  common  v^ith  a  few.  Hence  a 
contempt  of  the  far  greater  part  of  his  species: 
And  as  those  of  this  stamp  are  ever  ready  to  cano- 
nize their  own  wildest  reveries  as  divine  illumina- 
tions, and  to  consider  their  own  decisions  as  the 
orades  of  God ;  on  finding  that  they  are  not  im- 
plidtly  received  as  such  by  others,  their  pride  in- 
stantly takes  the  alarm.  And  what  shall  serve  to 
restrain  its  fury,  when  conscience  and  religion,  the 
natural  checks  of  passion,  are  corrupted  and  si- 
lenced? nay,  which  is  worse,  when  false  religion, 
and  a  misinformed  conscience,  are  made  to  declare 
in  its  favour?  Opposition  then  is  branded  with 
the  name  of  impiety,  and  contradiction  with  that 
of  blasphemy.  Their  own  revenge,  on  the  contrary, 
they  dignify  with  the  title  of  zeal ;  and  malice 
against  the  person  of  an  antagonist,  they  call  love 
to  his  soul. 

As  to  the  last  criterion  mentioned,  which  stands 
opposed  to  a  sound  mind^  it  but  too  manifestly  re- 
sults, both  in  the  superstitious  and  in  the  enthusi- 
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astic,  from  the  other  criteria  ahready  mentioned. 
By  hoth  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the 
admonitions  of  conscience  alike  vilified  and  ne- 
glected. These,  as  merely  human,  and  therefore 
fallacious  guides,  are  superseded,  in  the  one,  hy  the 
most  frivolous  observances,  which  an  authority  tiiat 
he  calls  venerable,  or  immemorial  custom,  hath  im- 
posed ;  and  in  the  other,  by  the  extravagancies  of  a 
heated  brain.  The  symptoms  of  distemper  are'in^ 
deed  different  in  the  two  characters.  The  super- 
stitious person  more  resembles  the  idiots  and  the 
enthusiast  the  madman.  But  as  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  idiocy  and  madness  are  more  nearly  related  to 
each  other  than  either  is  to  a  sound  mind ;  so  the 
two  species  of  false  religion  mentioned  (however 
much  they  may  be  regarded  as  extremes)  are  more 
nearly  connected  vdth  one  another,  than  either  is 
with  that  rehgion  v^hich  alone  merits  the  denomi- 
nation  of  the  true. 

What  has  been  advanced  with  regard  to  super- 
stition, vdll  be  readily  admitted  by  al]  who  are 
ever  so  little  acquainted  vsdth  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  to  what  has  been  said  of  enthusiasm, 
it  may  appear  more  doubtful.  Its  most  extravar 
gant  flights  are  much  rarer;  and  though  its  fervours 
are  more  violent  while  they  last,  they  are  extremely 
transient ;  and  unless  persecution  minister  fuel^^  they 
subside  of  themselves,  and  die  away.  Yet  the.e& 
fects  of  its  rage  have  been  too  frequent  not  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  affirmed.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  inveterate  than  superstitiou; 


^ 
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It  insinuates  itself  silently  and  slowly  ;  but  is  craeK* 
ly  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  consequently  by  far: 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  every  mistake,, 
even  in  regard  to.  the  divine  nature,  >vhich  can^^ 
virith  propriety  be  denominated  either  superstitious 
or  fanatical;  though  every  mistake  on  this  subject 
is  doubtless  of  dangerous  tendency  in  religion.  But 
those. errors  only  can.  be  so  denominated,  which  af- 
fect the  moral  attributes  and  government  of  Gk>d, 
which  confound  the  natural  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  in&^e  confidenoe.  wh^e  th^e 
is  no  ground  of  hope,  or  terror  where  there  is  no 
cause  of  fear. 

So  much  for  an  outline  of  the  character  of  both 
sorts  of  false  religion,^  superstition  and  enthumsm. 

.  III.  I  come  now,  in  the  third  place,  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  true  religion,  which;  i«*  deli* 
neated  in  my  text  as  a  spirit  of  power,  of  love,  and 
of  a  sound  ndind:  Of  power,  implying  «elf«com<^ 
mand,  or  the  due  government  both  of  passion;  and 
appetite ;  of  love  to  God  and  man^  which  i%the  end 
of  the  commandment  ^ 9  and  the  bond  of  perfects 
ness  f .  E^ch  of  these  I  once  juroposed  to  consid^ 
severally,  explaining  their  nature,  clearing  th^n 
frcmi  the  misrepresentations  which  false  glosses  have 
introduced,  and  showing  in  what  manner^ the  re* 
ligion  of  Jesus  illustrates  and .  enforces  them./  I 


•  1  Tim.  i.  5.  f  Col.  iiL  14. 
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had  even  proceeded  some  way  on  this  plan :  But 
sensible  at  last  that  it  was  impossible  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  in  one  discourse,  I  determined  to 
.desist,  and  to  satisfy  myself  with  the  discussion  of 
the  third  particular  in  the  character,  a  sound  mind. 
There  is  one  reason  at  least  for  entering  more  mi- 
nutely into  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  it  has  be^ 
less  attended  to,  and  that  this  inattention  has  been 
the  source  even  of  those  evils  which  have  affected 
,tlie  other  parts  of  the  character. 

A  sound  mind  is  here  opposed  to  a  frantic  or 
disordered  imagination,  wherein  the  light  of  reason 
us  obscured,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  or  the  arrogance  of  fanaticism.  Nor 
is  there  any  lineament  whereby  True  Religion  may 
be  mere  perfectly  distinguished  from  every  pre- 
tender which  falsely  assumes  her  name,  than  this 
good  sense,  or  soundness  of  mind,  that  gives  the 
finishing  to  her  character. 

In  what  regards  the  moral  maxims  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  disposition  which  they  are  fitted  to  inspire, 
objectors  have  not  found  much  matter  of  wrangling. 
Their  consonance  to  the  soundest  dictates  of  .the 
understanding,  and  the  clearest  intimations  of  con- 
science, is  generally  admitted.  But  it  will  be  ask- 
ed, Gan  this  conformity  to  reason  be  affirmed  also 
with  regard  to  the  speculative  truths  with  which 
our  religion  brings  us  acquainted  ?  Will  the  bright 
doctrines  of  revelation  be  found  to  have  ^ny  coinci- 
dence with  the  discoveries  we  can  make  by  the 
twilight  of  our  natural  faculties  ? 
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Before  we  can  answer  these  questions  intelligibly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  things  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  light  on  the  subject,  and 
which  are  but  too  little  minded  in  discussions  of 
this  nature.  First,  then,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
\t  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  discovery  of  a  parti- 
cular truth  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  ^nd 
another  to  affirm,  that  there  is  in  such  a  tenet  a 
contrariety  to  reason.  Again,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  to  say  there  is  something  in  such  a  proposition 
above  our  comprehension,  is  one  thing,  and  to  ad- 
vance, that  such  a  prcqiosition  is  absurd,  is  another. 
I  add  one  remark  more,  which  is,  that  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  natural  knowledge  with  which 
a  man  of  science  is  acquainted,  he  neither  did  de- 
rive, nor  by  any  exertion  whatever  could  derive, 
from  his  mental  powers ;  but  that  he  has  gotten  it 
by  information  from  without;  and  that  the  only 
legitimate  application  of  the  intellectual  faculty 
was,  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  facts,  and  can« 
vass  the  evidence. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  separate  discussion  of  the 
above  observations:  but  shall  take  notice  of  some 
things  which  may  serve  at  once  to  satisfy  us  of  their 
truth,  and  to  assist  us  in  applying  them.  The  his- 
tory of  past  ages  we  derive  solely  from  testimony. 
Our  knowledge  of  countries  wliich  we  never  saw, 
and  the  much  greater  part  of  natural  history,  must 
proceed  to  us  entirely  from  the  same  source.  It  will 
be  admitted,  that  on  these  topics,  without  such  ex- 
traneous information,  a  man  of  the  most  enlightened 
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reason,  and  the '  most  acute  discernment,  could 
>iiever  investigate  aught  beyond  the  sj^ere  of  his 
fiorppreal  /senses.  If  then  we  receive  f5rom  a  book, 
pretending  to  :ix)ntain  a  divine  revelation,  the  ac- 
iiount  of  what  happened  in  a  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  civil  faistcnry,  Can  it  be  justly  sustained 
Us  an  objection  to  the  veracity  of  the  writer,  that  be 
unravels  a  series  of  facts,  which,  by  ii<^  i^tse  or  iocN 
movement  of  reason,  it  would  have  been  in  our 
power  to  discover  ?  *  This  identical  objection  wouM 
(Operate  equally  against  all  the  histories,  natural  or 
civil,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  travels  and  voyages, 
that .  ever .  were,  or  ever  will  be  in  the  world.  Nor 
is  ithis  Teasonitig  applicable  ouly  to  such  events  &a 
the  oreation^  the  £a}l  and  the  deluge.  Its  applica- 
tion to  the  diseoveries  revelation  brings  concerning 
the  designs  of  Heaven  for  our  recovery,  and  final 
happin^s,  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing. 
'  On  the  other  hand,  Are  we  to  recdve,  with  an 
undiiitinguishing  credulity,  every  report  without  ex- 
amination ?  By  no  means.  We  have  seen  what  is 
not  the  proving  of  reason,  let  us  now  omsider  what 
is.  An  account  is  brought  me  of  a  distant  country 
by  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  be  well  in- 
formed. Many  things  he  relates  appear  at  first  in- 
credible, because  unlike  every  thing  I  have  seen  or 
known.  The  inhabitants,  he  tells  me,  after  killing 
their  enemies,  make  a  repast  of  them  ;  they  scruple 
not  to  bury  the  living  child  with  the  dead  mother, 
if  the  infant  has  not  been  weaned  before  the  parent's 
ideath  ;  and  the  children  suffer  the  parents  to  perish 
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for  want,  when,  through  age  and  infirmities,  they 
become  burdensome  ^.  Such  manners,  though 
strange,  I  should  not  on  reflection  pronounce  im- 
possible. Who  can  say,  what  all  the  possible  conse- 
quences are  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  revenge,  anar- 
dby,  and  sloth?  But  if  the  historian  or  traveller 
should  inform  me,  that  their  laws  were  founded  on 
moral  sentiments  the  reverse  of  ours ;  that  it  were 
criminal  to  speak  truth,  and  meritorious  to  lie ;  laud, 
able  to  break  a  promise,  and  culpable  to  keep  it; 
that  ingratitude  were  accounted  an  heroic  virtue, 
and  gratitude  a  detestable  vice, — I  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  no  faith  whatever 
were  due  to  his  narrative^  Society  can  subsist,  not- 
withstanding many  vices,  which,  through  a  general 
d^ravity  of  manners,  human  laws  might  be  too 
feeble  to  restrain.  But  with  such  laws  and  maxims 
as  the  last  mentioned,  the  existence  of  society  is  in- 
compatible. Their  effect  must  be,  not  to  draw  men 
together^  but  to  drive  them  asunder,  and  make  them 
"flee  one  another  like  wild  beasts.  Again,  suppose 
the  relater  should  acquaint  us,  that  the  people  of 
whom  he  wrote  had  made  some  progress  in  abstract 
knowledge;  but  that  the  axioms  on  which  their 
sciences  were  founded,  were  opposite  to  ours ;  that 
with  them  two  and  three  were  equal  to  seven,  a  part 
was  greater  than  the  whole,  and  other  suchlike. 

*  Some  of  these  customs  have  been  ascribed  by  travellera 
to  some  of  the  wild  Americans  and  Greenlanders.  See  Crantz, 
Charlevoix,  &c. 
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The  intuitive  discernment  we  have  of  the  moral  ab- 
surdity of  those  and  the  natural  inconsistency  of 
these  positions,  is  what  no  evidence  could  van- 
quish. On  the  other  hand,  the  credibility  of  the 
facts  related  is  no  proof  of  their  truth,  though  it  be 
a  foundation  for  enquiry.  The  next  province  of 
reason  is,  to  examine  the  evidence  by  which  the  vera- 
city of  the  writer  is  supported. 

As  to  the  incomprehensibility,  or,  to  speak  vdth 
greater  precision,  the  imperfect  comprehension  of 
some  infallible  truths,  this  holds  equally  of  many  of 
the  discoveries  of  reason  as  of  the  informations  given 
us  by  divine  revelation.  I  know  not  a  clearer  de- 
duction from  reason  than  this :  *  Something  has 
^  existed  from  eternity.*  It  is  an  immediate  con- 
^elusion  from  two  self-evident  principles :  *  Some- 
'  thing  now  exists ;'  and,  *  Whatever  begins  to 
'  exist  must  have  a  cause.'  Yet  what  is  more  in- 
comprehensible  than  eternal  duration,  or  existence 
without  beginning?  To  prevent  mistakes,  let  it  be 
observed  further,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
saying,  that  there  is  something  in  a  doctrine  which 
we  cannot  perfectly  comprehend,  and  saying,  that 
such  a  proposition  is  unintelligible.  A  sentence 
which  to  us  is  unintelligible  wc  can  neither  believe  nor 

disbelieve.     It  is  words  without  meaning. We 

may,  through  custom,  acquiesce  in  phrases,  and  even 
acquire  a  sort  of  reverence  for  sounds,  which  we  do 
not  understand  ;  a  case  not  at  all  uncommon ;  but 
in  such  acquiescence,  whatever  name  we  give  it, 
there  is  properly  nothing  of  opinion  or  belief. 
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Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  it  is  admitted, 
that  in  holy  writ,  many  grand  discoveries  are  made 
to  which  human  unassisted  reason  never  could  have 
attained,  no  more  than  it  can  attain  to  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  planets.  The  powers  of  the  mind  have  their 
limits  as  well  as  those  of  the  body.  We  may  as 
reasonably  propose  to  reach  the  stars  with  our 
finger,  as  to  extend  our  mental  faculties  beyond  the 
bounds  which  Omnipotence  has  prescribed  to  them. 
It  is  likewise  admitted,  that  many  things  are  reveal- 
ed to  us,  of  which  we  have  but  an  imperfect  com- 
prehension. The  same  holds,  as  was  observed,  of 
many  of  the  discoveries  of  the  light  of  nature.  Al- 
most all  that  relates  to  the  eternal,  infinite,  and  in- 
dependent One,  may  be  reckoned  of  this  number. 
It  will  be  farther  admitted  by  the  candid,  that 
there  are  some  things  in  the  sacred  volume  which 
they  do  not  understand.  From  the  revolutions  that 
happen  in  a  track  of  ages,  from  the  great  difierences 
to  be  found  in  the  notions  and  customs  which  obtain 
in  distant  regions,  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
knowledge  which  moderns  can  acquire  in  ancient 
languages,  difficulties  must  arise  as  to  the  import  of 
things,  which  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  from  Scripture,  than  that  every  thing  it  con- 
tains is  not  given  as  of  equal  consequence.  Some 
things  are  introduced  incidentally  in  illustration  of 
other  things,  and  circumstances  trivial  in  themselves, 
require  to  be  mentioned  for  connecting  a  narration 
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of  importance.  Perhaps  in  the  prophetical  Stings 
it  was  intended,  that  many  things  shonld  not  be 
understood  till  after  their  accomplishment.  But 
this  we  may  warrantably  affirm,  that  the  grelEit 
truths  which  require  our  faith,  and  the  precepts 
which  demand  our  obedience,  are  put  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  lights,  and  so  frequently  inculcated,  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  about  their  meaning. 

The  only  thing  therefore  that  remains  for  the 
vindication  of  the  gospel  on  this  article,  is,  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  presents  us  with  nothing  contradic- 
tory, either  to  any  speculative  truth  deducible  from 
reason,  or  to  any  moral  sentiment  which  the  uni- 
versal sufi&age  of  mankind  shows  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  conscience.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  our 
religion  has  been  impeached  on  this  head.  But  is 
it  not  manifest,  that  in  this  charge,  difficulties  have 
been  confounded  with  absurdities,  things  beyond 
the  investigation  of  reason  with  things  repugnant 
to  it,  and  things  imperfectly  comprehended  with 
things  self-contradictory  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled, 
that  the  absurd  glosses  and  incoherent  comments 
which  have  been  sometimes  made  on  the  sacred 
text,  have  given  too  great  scope  to  the  enemies  of 
the  faith,  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  non- 
sense. But  let  accusations  of  this  kind  light  where 
they  may ;  it  is  with  the  gospel  as  we  find  it  pure 
in  the  fountain,  and  not  as  it  is  but  too  generally 
corrupted  in  the  streams,  that  we  are  concerned. 
It  has  fared  with  the  institution  of  Jesus,  as  it  did 


.>:(>>i 
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ifith  that  of  Moses :  Corruptions  have  been  intro- 
flneed  into  both  from  the  same  source,  and  the  com- 
mandments of  Gdd  have  been  made  of  no  effect  by 
the'  traditions  of  men.  Superstition  and  enthusi- 
asm-  have  goneto^ork,  and  donspir^d  in  disfigur- 
ing ithe  beauty,  and  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the 
trul^  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Wh^her  men  have  de- 
rived their  opinions  from  the  reveries  of  their  own 
fimicy,  or  imbibed  them  implicitly  from  those  in 
whom  they  confided,  they  have  commonly  had  re- 
course to  the  Bible,  not  to  inquire  without  prepos- 
session into  the  doctrine  contained  there,  but  to  seek 
for  arguments  in  support  of  the? tenets  they  had 
previously  adopted. 

rHence  the  many  curious  expedients  by  which 
the  gospel,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  has  been  put 
to  the  torture,  to  make  it  speak  the  various  and 
discordant  sentiments  of  the  midtifarious  and  jar- 
ring sects  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  unfor- 
tunately split.  Every  party,  one  would  think,  fan- 
cies itself  possessed  of  the  only  key  to  the  heavenly 
treasure  contained  in  the  Bible.  Certain  it  is  that 
every  party  finds  things  there  which  none  but  them- 
isjelves  can  discover.  Nevertheless  in  the  general 
models  of  expounding  almost  all  seem  to  be  pretty 
^ell  agreed.  The  true  partisan,  of  whatever  party 
he  be,  neglecting  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture 
(which  are  far  the  most  numerous)  as  of  no  moment, 
recurs  chiefly,  for  the  support  of  his  system,  to  those 
passages  wherein  there  is  some  difficulty.  Again, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  renouncing  the  use  of 
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common  sense,  what  the  ordinary  idioms  of  language 
and  rules  of  interpretation  require  to  be  understood 
figuratively,  he  explains  literally ;  what,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  scope  of  the  context  requires  to  be  under- 
stood as  literal,  he  explains  as  figurative.  By  such 
ingenious  methods,  which  give  so  large  a  field  for 
imagination  to  range  in,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his 
end.  Persons  of  the  most  repugnant  sentiments 
make  the  experiment  with  equal  success.  The 
Scripture  is  neither  ambiguous  nor  obscure;  but 
men's  judgments  are  preengaged  ere  they  examine 
it.  They  do  not  try  other  teachers  by  this  rule, 
but  this  rule  by  the  doctrine  of  some  favourite 
teacher.  They  admit  it  only  in  the  sense  it  pleases 
him.  Hence  it  is  made  the  foundation  of  various 
systems.  But  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  evince, 
that  any  performance  whatever,  tlie  Alcoran  for 
example,  or  the  Mishna,  or  the  Sadder,  might  be 
made  to  support  their  theories  with  the  same  fc- 
cility. 

Where  do  we  now  find  any  attention  paid  to 
these  important  lessons  of  our  Lord  ?  Se  not 
ye  called  Rabbi :  Jbr  one  is  your  master^  (leader, 
guide  *,  as  the  word  imports),  even  Christy  and  all 
ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  Father 
upon  the  earth  :  for  one  is  your  Fatlier  which  is 
in  heaven.    Neither  be  ye  called  masters':  far 

*  Tl>e  original  word  is  xfleJ^uyjjTu?,  which  has  properly  this 
power.  It  occurs  tlirice  in  the  passage  quoted^  and  no  where 
else  in  tlie  New  Testamcut. 
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(me  is  you?'  inastei\  even  Christ  *.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Christian  world  has  gotten  many  masters 
and  rabbles,  fathers  and  guides,  under  whom,  as 
their  respective  leaders  and  heads,  they  severally 
class  themselves,  and  to  whose  several  tribunals  in 
doctrine,  we  must  own,  if  we  speak  impartially,  they 
more  properly  make  Christ  himself  amenable,  than 
them  to  his. 

But  whence  came  originally  these  deviations  from 
good  sense,  from  that  soundness  of-  mind  which 
shines  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the 
evangelists,  and  is  so  rarely  found  (I  may  say  never 
without  some  alloy)  in  the  religious  compositions 
of  after  ages?  One  great  spring  of  this  evil  was 
that  rage  of  dogmatizing  which  so  early  showed 
itself  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  When  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  began  to  spread  through  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  and  to  make  many  proselytes  among  that 
ingenious,  inquisitive,  and  disputatious  people,  who 
were  then  divided  into  philosophical  sects,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  converts  from  different 
sects  who  had  not  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  they  had  so  recently  been  taught,  still 
ret^ning  a  tincture  of  their  former  sentiments  in 
regard  to  theology  and  morals,  and  so  warped  from 
the  truth  in  different  ways,  would  soon  disagree 
among  themselves,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  that 
gospel  which  they  had  received.  Each  would  exer- 
dse  his  ingenuity  in  giving  such  a  turn  to  the  die- 


♦  Matt,  xxiii,  8,  9.  10, 
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tates  of  revelation  as  would  make  them  appear  con- 
formable to  his  favourite  opinions,  and  would  con- 
ciliate both,  wl^ere  they  appeared  to  clash.  When 
the  rein  is  once  given  to  Fancy,  she  is  not  eaaly 
curbed  even  in  her  wildest  excursions.  Subtle  and 
inventive  headisi  would  be  daily  publishing,  thdbr 
own  visions  asi  the  oracles  of  Grod. 

Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  these  seeds  of  dissen- 
sion were  b^ipning  to  spring  up.  Paul  perceived 
the  evil ;  and,  ^  having  traced  the  cause,  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  danger.  Beware^  sayis  he,  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  ihrofugh  philosophy ^  and  vain:  ddceU^ 
after  the  tradition  of  men^  after  the  rudiments  &f 
the  worlds  find  not  after  Christ  *.  It  is  not  his 
view  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of ,  science,  or  to  dis- 
suade from  the  study  pf  the  works  oi  Gk)d,  .whic)!, 
by  his  own  testimony  f,  are  one  way  of  leading  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  author.  But  using  words 
according  to  their  acceptation  at  the  time,  he  air 
ludes  to  the« philosophic  systems  then,  in  vogue,  as 
is  implied  i^  the  expression,  after  the  tradition  of 
menX, 

*  CoL  ii.  8.  t  Rom.  i.  19,  20.    , 

:|:  F.  Paul,  in  his  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  b.  2. 
after  relating  their  decrees  on  Justification,  says,  very  perti- 
nently, '  In  che  haveva  gran  parte  Aristotele  coll'  haver  distinto 
'  essattamente  tutti  i  generi  di  cause ;  a  che,  se  egli  non  fosse 
'  adoperato,  noi  mancavano  di  molti  articoli  di  fede.'  Thiat 
synod  however  has  not  been  singular  in  eiqposin^  themsdives 
to  an  imputation  of  this  sort 
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Now,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  pre- 
sumption on  the  doctrinal  part  of  our  religion  ?  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  some  of  the  truths  of 
revelation  would  be  explained  away  to  make  room 
for  the  dreams  of  visionaries.  Thus  there  were 
some  in  the  infancy  of  the  church  who  had  so  &r 
deviated  from  the  faith,  as  to  affirm,  that  the  re^ 
surrection  was  past  already  *.  Another,  and  more 
common  consequence,  was,  to  incorporate  into  the 
body  of  Christian  doctrine,  a  number  of  adventitious 
tenets,  to  which  it  had  no  affinity,  and  with  which 
it  was  very  ill  fitted  to  coalesce.  This  is  no  doubt 
that  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  which,  the  great  in«- 
structor  of  the  Gentile  world,  so  often  quoted,  in- 
forms us,  that  some  conceited  builders  would  pile 
up  on  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ  f .  A 
third  consequence  would  be,  that  men,  getting  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  would  come 
at  last,  in  their  airy  flights,  to  mistake  shadows  i&t 
realities,  to  substitute  signs  for  ideas,  and  words  for 
things,  fighting  with  one  another  about  names  and 
phrases  to  which  no  precise  meaning  can  be  affixed^ 
This  is  what  our  apostle  warns  Timothy  to  avoidi 
calling  it  profane  and  vain  hahhlingSi  and  opposU 
turns  of  science  falsely  so  called  t-  And  in  an- 
other place,  vain  jangling ;  and  assures  us,  that 
those  who  had  turned  aside  to  it^  understood  neither 
what  they  said,  nm*  whereof  they  affirmed  ||.    An 

•  2  Tim.  ii.  18.  t  1  Cor.  iii.  12. 

X  1  Tim.  vi.  20. ;  2  Tim.  i.  16.         ||  1  Tim.  i.  6,  7. 
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evil  this,  which  has  infested  the  church  from  the 
beginning,  and  but  too  plainly  infests  it  to  this  mo 
ment. 

The  two  last  consequences  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  the  absurd  presumption  to  which  men  have 
ever  shown  themselves  prone,  of  the  all-sufficiency 
of  their  own  powers.  Not  satisfied  with  the  naked 
declarations  of  holy  writ,  they  must  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  every  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  every  effect  is  to  be  produced,  and  every  opera- 
tion is  to  be  conducted.  On  all  these  points  they 
have  dared  to  pronoimce  dogmatically.  Other  dog- 
matists have  arisen  no  less  confident  in  their  own 
abilities,  who  have  entered  into  the  question,  and 
given  a  contrary  decision.  Then  was  kindled  the 
theologic  war.  The  people  were  divided.  Some 
listed  themselves  under  one  captain,  others  under 
another.  Each  party  had  recourse  to  scripture  as  a 
common  magazine  for  arms  wherewith  to  encounter 
the  adverse  party.  Each  imagined  he  succeeded  in 
the  application,  and,  confident  of  his  own  prowess 
and  ability,  each  boasted  of  the  victory.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  councils  were  called  to  end  the  strife. 
Councils  thought  that  it  suited  their  dignity  on 
every  question  to  be  decisive ;  and  out  of  their  de- 
cision of  one  question,  several  others  have  arisen. 

Now,  the  radical  error  was  the  notion,  that  reli- 
gion was  concerned  on  a  particular  side,  or  that  the 
Scripture  had  said  any  thing  which  could  serve  to 
decide  the  point  debated.  Religion  was  concerned 
in  the  discouragement  of  such  controversies,  alike 
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impertinent  and  presumptuous.  But  the  way  which 
was  taken  was  the  surest  method  possible  to  give 
them  weight. 

Methinks  I  hear  it  asked  with  surprise.  Is  therci 
any  question  relative  to  religion  on  which  the  Scrip-* 
ture  is  neutral  ?  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask  in  return^ 
Was  it  the  intention  of  the  Scripture  to  render  man 
omniscient  ? — Are  there  not  many  things  on  every 
subject  which  we  cannot  apprehend  ? — And  are 
there  not,  particularly  on  the  sublimest  of  all  sub-» 
jects,  the  divine  operations,  certain  things  which 
God  has  not  seen  meet  to  communicate  to  us,  and 
which,  consequently,  it  is  neither  pious  nor  modest 
in  us  to  inquire  into  ?  And  if  one  man  be  auda-< 
dous  enough  to  over-leap  the  fence,  and  enter  on 
interdicted  groimd.  Is  it  for  us  to  be  equally  im- 
pious, and,  in  order  to  encounter  him,  to  commit 
the  same  trespass  ?  Secret  things^  says  Moses, 
belong  to  the  Lord  our  God;  but  those  things 
•which  are  revealed^  belong  to  us,  and  to  our  chiU 
dren  for  ever  *.  Our  Saviour  on  every  occasion 
shows  a  disposition  to  check  questions  of  mere  cu- 
riosity about  things  beyond  our  sphere,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  God  had  reserved  to  himself  f . 
And  are  there  not  questions  from  which  the  apostle 
Paul  admonishes  us  to  abstain  altogether  ?   Foolish 


*  Deut.  xxix.  29. 

t  Mat,  xviii.  1.  &c. ;  Luke,  xiii.  23.  &c. ;  5o,  xxi.  21,  22< ) 
Acts,  i.  6,  7. 
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cthd  antdifying  *  questi&n^  avoid;  ktuydokig  thtd 
they  do  gender  strifes  f. 

The  Apostle*s  example  was  conformable  fa  W* 
ptecept.  Soitie  in  bisi  titne  began  to  dogmatize  on 
tlU?  rtiini^try  and  wedi^ition  of  angels,  from  Whiiih 
they  itrfetted  the  propriety  of  worshipping  thert. 
Ai^  to  the  infetence,  he  expressly  condemnis  ^hatevef 
might  injure  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  woihlfaip. 
But  as  to  the  dogmas  on  which  those  teachers  foUttd^ 
ed,  DdeS  he  think  it  necessary  to  establish  a  theoty 
o^  his  own  in  exposition  to  theirs,  according  to  Ae 
invariable  policy  of  succeeding  ages  ?  Ddes  he  eteil  so 
much  as  say  whether  their  opinions  be  true  or  falde? 
Ke  does'  neither.  He  only  informs  tts,  that  they 
ate  points  in  which  we  have  no  concern^  and  ef 
which  we  have  not  the  means  of  arriving  at  the 
knowledge.  Intruding,  says  the  Apostle,  speaking 
of  a  teacher  of  this  stamp,  into  those  things  which 
he  hath  not  seen.  And  what  is  the  cause  ?  Ar- 
rogance and  self-conceit.  Vainly  piift  up  by  his 
fleshly  mind  % ;  fondly  elated  with  his  own  imagined 
sublime  discoveries. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  church  if  its  rulers 
had  continued  to  be  actuated  by  that  soundness  df 
mind  which  was  so  well  exemplified,  and  sd  warmly 
recommended,  by  the  first  propagators  of  the  faiiii. 

*  AsroB^ft/ivf  improperly  rendered  here  by  our  translaftor» 
wnkamed.  The  word  occurs  often  in  the  Septuagint,  and  sig- 
nifies impertinent,  uninstructwe, 

+  2  Tim.  il  23.  %  Col.  ii.  18. 
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A  general  sense  of  the  futility  of  Such  spiefculatimis 
aild  ttthkl  c6ntrbversies,  and  their  ptiriiicious  tetl- 
dettciy  ih  sttbverting  charity,  the  eftid  6f  ill  rfeligioh, 
in  pttrtnbtitig  eontetttiOli,  the  bane  df  s&cial  life,  atid 
iB>2^cfsing  the  gospel  to  the  derision  6f  unbelievers, 
si  thotigh  it  were  intetided  solely  ht  at  subject  of 
sdti^dation,  would  have  quashdd  those  diScuiSsioris 
oA  their  first  appearance,  and  put  their  atithors  bixt 
cff  dotmteiiatice.  If  any  thing  could  have  mortified 
them,  it  would  have  been  to  find,  that  they  thet,  I 
skf  not  with  contempt,  but  pity,  instead  of  admira- 
Udii  J  atid  that  by  those  very  tfie^hfe  by  Which  they 
vrstnted  to  display  h  more  ihkri  oi'dihai^  ac(itlaifi- 
tifcce  with  What  they  terttied  the  mysterie.^  ofrdi- 
gkni,  they  had  only  bett^yed  ^  moi*  thafi  dfdiftary 
igiito^ce  of  its  spirit. 

Herei^y,  as  it  is  called,  or  etrcft  in  points  wherein 
reli^tt  is  supposed  to  be  cdriderned,  hai^  bfeen  com- 
pal*ed  to  the  hydra,  a  many-heatded  tfldnster  of  the 
pofefe.  In  nothilig  does  the  comparison  hdld  riiote 
(36sely  than  in  this,  that  wheti  by  the  ecclesiastic 
GJwOtd  wielded  by  popes  or  coUndls,  aiiy  of  those 
heads  have  been  struck  off,  at  least  double  the  niim- 
ber  \ihve  s^prurig  Up  in  their  footn.  Agteeftbly  to 
th*  WaHiia^  which  had  been  giteri  ^,  they  have  Iri- 
c^ised  td  mdre  itttgddliticss. 

N(m,  if  Fanaticism  excited  the  broachers  of  such 
impertinences,  SuperStitidtl  confirmed  the  attach- 
meirt  of  their  adherents.     The  etfeets  wete  ccffres- 


*  2  Tfni.  ii.  16. 
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pondent  to  the  cause.  Hear  the  Apostle  as  ta 
both.  If  any  man  consent  not  to  whoUmme 
words f  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christi 
and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness ;  Jte  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting 
about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof 
cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  surmisingSf 
perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds*. 
How  far  church  history  justifies  the  observation, 
let  every  intelligent  hearer  judge. 

But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  only  that 
has  been  thus  vitiated.  The  same  spirit  of  fdse 
religion,  the  declared  enemy  of  a  sound  mind  or 
sober  reason,  began  also  to  infect  the  morals^ 
What  tended  only  to  make  men  resigned  to  Heaven, 
and  usefiil  to  mankind;  what  tended  but  to  pro- 
mote rational  piety,  temperance,  justice,  and  bene- 
ficence, was  in  no  estimation  at  all.  Extiava^ 
gandes,  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most  franti<^ 
such  as  dishonoured  the  name  of  religion,  and  ren- 
dered men  worse  than  useless,  were  considered  » 
the  most  sublime  attainments  in  the  Christian 
life. 

Religion  prohibits  our  being  the  slaves  of  ap^ 
petite,  comnumds  us  to  subdue  sensual  desires,  and 
brings  the  body  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  the 
mind.  We  must  not  be  the  votaries  of  pleasure, 
if  we  woidd  be  agreeable  to  God.  The  less  pleasure 
then,  says  Superstition,  we  admit  on  any  account. 


1  Tim.  vi.  3,  &c. 
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and  the  more  pain  we  inflict  on  ourselves,  we  are 
the  more  perfect,  and  the  more  acceptable  to  him. 
Hence  vows  of  abstinence,  vows  of  celibacy,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  by  which  monks  and  an- 
chcHrets  seclude  themselves  from  the  world,  and  take 
a  dispensation  from  discharging  duties,  which,  by 
the  irrevocable  law  of  our  nature,  eVfery  man  owes 
to  his  fellows.    Religion  forbids  covetousness,  re- 
strains anxiety  about  worldly  things,  and  commands 
us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.     From  the 
«ame  spirit  of  interpreting,  which  pays  no  regard  to 
the  meaning  or  purpose  of  a  precept,  have  sprung 
vows  of  poverty,  as  they  are  called ;  or,  as  they 
should  bfe  called,  vows  of  idleness,    As  the  Phari- 
sees had  a  commodious    expedient    for  releasing 
children  from  the  duty  they  owed  their  parents,  by 
what  had  at  least  the  name  of  a  donation  to  the 
altar  * :  so  these  think  they  consecrate  themselves 
to  Gtod,  by  swearing  solemnly,  that  they  shall  be 
unprofitable  to  men ;  rather,  indeed,  that  they  shall 
be  public  nuisances,  lay  a  tax  on  the  sweat  of  in- 
dustry, and  intercept  the  alms  held  forth  by  the 
hand  of  charity  to  real  indigence.     For  the  gospel 
acknowledges  no  poor  but  those  who  not  only  are 
in  want,  but  whom  Providence  has  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  earning  a  subsistence  to  themselves.     With 
r^ard  to  others,  the  maxim  is,  They  that  will  not 
work,  neither  should  they  eat  f . 

^  Matth.  XV.  3y  &c. ;  Mark,  vii.  <),  &c.  t  2  Thcss.  iii.  10. 


Ih  such  absurdities  however  we  unust  do  tb^ 
tbfl  jwti90  to  aelcnowledge,  that  they  hav^  pp|  h^ 
(^nguki^r  From  Bf^v^d  history  we  J^s^r^,  th^  ^\ip 
yotari^  \>Q\h  ^  ^^^}  ^^4  (>f  Molppb  wi^re  9>cif^^\^ 
^y  tha  ]ik^  principle.  Siinilar  pepanfias  ^ud  awr 
terities  af  e  practised  at  this  d^y  by  the  >|iahQni#aj| 
4Qnis^^*  ^^y  ^  niucb  higber  pitch  of  perfe^tjio^  ^ 
attaine4  by  those  l^udi^n  nien^i^'ants  the  F^e)^ 
.d^YQt^s  of  the  being  with  th^  t;hp^s^ij4  mW9h 
Ab4  what  sh^U  we  s^y  of  the  ho}y  torturei^  sp  vp^ 
.mercifully  in|[icted  on  their  own  flesh  by  thp  lQhi||f»fip 
bo^zas,  another  ^t  of  itinerfi^nt  mendicaiiti;,  |9 
honour  of  the  god  Fo.  For  him  too  they  fffft 
over  their  rosaries,  and  n^^Xe  p)?ocessioi)s  ai|4  pMr 
grim^es^.  Superstition  is  the  same  under  e¥ery 
4eno|j!)iuation.  The  form  and  the  garb  may  b^ 
different,  but  the  ppirit  is  the  same.  In  fVi^ry 
age  and  every  nation  it  may  be  easily  distinguishr 
ed  by  this  indelible  mark,  that  it  makes  the  s^ 
vice  of  its  supposed  divinity  the  veiy  reverse  pf  ^ 
reasonable  service,  and  consequently  of  the  cbarao^ 

: • : —  J 

*  This  eastern  superstition^  by  the  account  we  have  of  it 
from  Per^  Du  E[alde^  a  Jesuit  missionary,  bears  an  s^tpflUitaip^ 
rei^embjai^ce  tq  the  cprrqptions  which  have  been  introcjuoed 
into  the  Christian  church.  Both  have  their  invocations,  in 
turning  over  their  beads.  But  whether  the  syllables,  0  mi 
to  Jo,  pronounced  by  a  Chinese,  have  more  or  lesa  virtue 
than  the  syllables  Jes^i  Maria  pronounced  by  a  Romanist, 
let  him  who  thinks  a  sound  mind  has  any  concern  in  religicm, 
fay. 


^ern^,  i.     THj:  $pirxt  qf  the  eos?Bt.»        9^ 
ter  which  Pwl  giv^s  us  pf  the  g^rvio^  gf  the  trw 

Another  engine  of  superstition,  by  which  she  h^ 
t«n^  the  morals  of  the  gospel,  i,  a  «i»ction  sJ,f 
h«3  sugg^ted  between  the  o^use  of  God  and  tl^p 
wuse  of  virtue  or  integrity.  These  she  artfuUy  ipr 
dnuates,  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  found  tp 
icilaiih.  When  that  happens,  the  latter  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  former.  Thp  immorality  of  Ihp 
action,  considered  by  itself,  is  not  to  be  regarded* 
but  the  good  to  which  it  may  be  rendered  condiv 
(4ve,  When  immoral  actions  are  employed  to  prcv- 
mote  the  interests  of  religion,  the  end  sanctifiejs 
the  means,  the  purity  of  the  motive  efiaces  the 
crime* 

By  this  accursed  casuistry,  fraud  and  perfidy,  re- 
bellion, murder,  and  treason,  have  been  sometime^s 
justified,  nay,  even  canonized.  They  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  kind  of  heroism  in  piety,  and  a 
triumph  of  grace  over  nature. — ^Wherever  this  docr 
trine  has  been  learnt,  it  was  never  learnt  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  both  nar 
tural  and  revealed  religion,  undermines  the  founda- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,  and  subverts  all  the  evi- 
dence of  the  essential  difierence  between  good  and 
iU,  right  and  wrong. 

Such  maxims  seem  to  have  been  imputed  to  the 
primitive  Christians  (for  what  evil  was  not  imputed 
to  them  ?)  by  some  of  the  most  rancorous  of  their 

*  Hom.  xii.  1. 
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foes.     The  Apostle  Paul  treats  the  imputation  as 
a  calumny^  and  speaks  of  the  ntaxims  with  abhor<* 
rence.    Ify  says  he,  in  the  character  of  an  objector, 
the  truth  of  God  hath  more  abounded  through  my 
lie  to  his  glory ;  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a 
sinner  ?  and  not  rather,  (as  we  he  slanderously 
reported,  and  as  some  affirm  that  we  say).  Let 
us  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  f  whose  damnation 
is  Just  *.    His  opinion  on  this  subject  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  pious  Job,  who  considered  it  as  a 
wretched  apology  for  deceit  or  lying,  to  say,  that  it 
was  in  the  service  of  God  f .     In  fact,  an  e:^cuse  of 
this  sort  is  but  adding  absurdity,  not  to  say  blas- 
phemy, to  wickedness,  and  representing  purity  it^ 
^elf  as  our  corrupter.    The  cause  of  God  is  the 
cause  of  universal  rectitude :  That  it  must  ever  con- 
tinue such,  results  from  the  immutabiUty  of  God. 
This  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  founded  in  the 
moral  perfections  of  its  author.     This,  by  the  con* 
current  voice  of  conscience,  and  of  revelation,  we 
are  taught  to  revere  as  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
conduct. 

Piety  and  good  sense  both  require,  that  we  leave 
the  direction  of  events  to  the  superintendence  of 
that  all-wise  Providence  which  rules  the  world,  and 
is  constantly  employed  in  educing  good  from  evil. 
Of  the  remote  consequences  of  things,  we  short- 
sighted creatures  are  very  incompetent  judges. 
Our  case  would  be  deplorable  indeed,  all  society 

*  Rom.  iii.  7>  ^:  +  Job  xiii.  7,  8, 
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must  quickly  go  to  wreck,  if  we  had  not  a  directory^ 
more  explicit  than  such  a  foresight  to  recur  to. 
The  dictates  of  conscience,  according  to  Paul,  show 
the  work  of  God's  law  written  on  the  heart  *.  It 
is  the  same  searching  spirit  which  Solomon  aptly 
calls  the  candle  of  the  Lord  f .  The  voice  of  con- 
science,' therefore,  is  the  voice  of  God ;  and  God 
cannot  contradict  himself. 

By  this  monitor  I  am  forbidden  to  betray  a  trust 
You,  who  are  no  doubt  a  subtile  casuist,  tell  me, 

*  The  present  case  is  particular,  and  not  to  be  de- 

*  termined  by  a  general  rule,  which  may  do  very 

*  well  in  ordinary  cases.      In  this  individual  in- 

*  stance,  even  treachery  is  meritorious,  as  it  may  be 

*  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion.'  The 
cause  of  religion !  Impossible !  Had  you  said,  the 
cause  of  irreligion,  the  cause  of  the  devil,  the  father 
of  lies  and  murder,  I  could  have  understood  you. 
You  resume,  *  The  interest  of  the  church  of  Christ 

*  may  be  promoted.'  That  we  may  understand  one 
another,  and  not  fight  in  the  dark,  permit  me,  good 
Sir,  to  ask  a  plain  question,  What  is  the  church  of 
Christ  ?  For  if  we  recur  to  the  New  Testament  for 
an  explanation,  it  is  no  other  than  the  community 
of  his  faithful  disciples,  actuated  by  his  Spirit ;  for 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  he  is 
none  of  his  X*  I  shall  add  one  question  more. 
What  is  the  interest  of  this  church  ?  In  the  view 
which  our  religion  gives  of  it,  it  is  not  their  wealth, 

•  Rom.  ii.  14v  15.  t  Prov.  xx.  27-  i  Rom.  viii.  [). 
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or  rank,  or  feme,  or  even  the  security  of  their  Uveji 
^nd  fortunes ;  but  it  is  their  advancennent  in  fi^tb 
and  purity.    Can  I,  then,  by  corrupting  one  of 
the  members,  and  hazarding  the  infection  of  th^ 
rest,  advance  the  purity  of  the  whole  ?    Indeed^  if 
you  mean  by  the  church,  according  to  the  acc^pb^ 
tion  of  the  word  with  many,  a  certain  order  of  men 
only ;  and  if  you  mean  by  their  interest,  their  luora- 
tive  offices,  dignity,  and  power,  and  the  qredi^  of 
those  dogmas  on  which  the  whole  is  founded ;  I 
shall  admit,  that  the  cause  of  the  church,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  cause  of  virtue,  which  iiS 
the  cause  of  God,  may  be  as  opposite  as  truth  and 
^sehood,  heaven  and  hell, 

*  But  you  can  quote  the  be§t  authorities,  learned 
'  theologues,  profound  scholars,  invincible  doctors : 

*  You  can  dp  more ;  you  can  support  your  opinion 

*  by  the  rescripts  of  popes,  and  precedents  taken 

*  from  the  practice  of  councils.'  To  a  mind  not 
blinded  by  superstition,  all  your  authorities  signi- 
fy nothing.  On  one  side  is  the  voice  of  Grod; 
on  the  other  are  the  sophisms  of  weak,  corrupt; 
and  interested  men.  He  will  reply,  Juet  Ghd  bf 
truCj  and  every  man  a  liar  *.    *  But  you  are  il- 

*  luminated  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God«'  J(; 
i^  not  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  to  produce 
a  proof  of  your  claim,  which  shall  counterbalance 
the  evidence  I  have,  that  it  ig  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  to  lie,  to  betray,  to  murder.     Miracles 


Rom.  iii.  4. 
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t^^ipi^elves  wpyljl  not  answer  you^  purpose.  Rea- 
|E|Oii  aii4  Seriptur^  both  teach  me,  and  it  is  allowed 
0B  all  sideSf  that;  these  canppt  be  admitted  in  proof 
pi  wh^t  if  either  absurd  or  impioui^.  Should  ou^ 
work  a  T)(iiraole  at  noon^  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is 
ipidnight  j  cpuld  his  proof  have  any  other  effect  but 
to  confound?  Before  it  could  convince,  all  tb>5 
foundations  of  belief,  and  consequently  the  evidence 
pf  its  own  rpaljty,  must  be  entirely  ^asedr 

There  are  doctrines,  then,  which  are  not  to  be  adr 
ipitted  ou  the  authority  of  pontiffs  and  couucilSf 
Au  appstle  of  Christ  is  our  warrant  for  usipg  a  much 
bolder  expression,  and  sayings  there  are  doctrines^ 
whicb»  though  an  apostle  of  Christy  or  ^p  angel  fro^d 
Heaven,  should  preach  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  re-? 
ceive  ^.  And  of  this  sort  surely,  is  that  which  calls 
evil  goods  and  good  evil ;  which  puts  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  which  puts  bitter  foj: 
sweet,  aud  jsweet,  for  bitter  f ;  which  corrupts  morali- 
ty ii}  the  fountain,  and  depraves  the  discernment 
that  God  has  given  us  of  right  and  wrong.  If  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is 
that  darkness  %  ? 

I  now  consider  another  strong-hold  of  supersti^ 
lion,  the  ritual  of  worship,  and  the  effects  which  on 
this  article  have  been  produced  on  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  If  we  attend  to  the  Christian  institutiou 
iu  its  native  simplicity,  as  it  appears  in  the  New 

*  Gal.  i.  8.  +  Is.  V,  20.  t  Matth.  vi.  23. 
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Testament,  nothing  can  seem  in  this  respect  less  a* 
dapted  to  furnish  a  handle  to  the  superstitious.  No 
reverence  is  inculcated  for  times  or  places,  no  sancti- 
ty ascribed  to  utensils  or  vestments,  no  distinction 
made  of  aliments,  as  recommending  more  or  less  to 
the  favour  of  Heaven.  Its  ceremonies  were  few  and 
simple,  calculated  for  promoting  faith  and  purity. 
Ceremonies,  however,  there  must  be  in  a  religion 
intended  for  man,  who  is  constituted  of  a  body  as 
well  as  a  soul ;  the  body  containing  the  organs  ne- 
cessary both  for  conveying  information  to  the  soul, 
and  for  communicating  to  others  her  sensations. 
Ceremonies  also  there  must  bein  areUgion  intended 
for  society,  which  requh*es  a  certain  external  order 
wherein  men  are  to  join.  And  to  every  thing  in 
which  men  can  be  occupied,  time  and  place  are  re- 
quisite. The  noblest  things  are  capable  of  being 
perverted  to  the  vilest  purposes :  and  in  the  general 
decline  of  good  sense  and  charity,  folly  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  tools  to  work  with,  or  matter  to  work 
upon, 

It  is  difficult  to  express  one's  self  on  this  subject 
with  such  precision,  as  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  one  way  or  other,  and  perhaps  of  mis- 
leading the  unwary.  As  the  outward  institutions 
are  the  means  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  for  our 
improvement  in  faith  and  holiness,  to  depreciate  the 
means,  must  in  effect  prove  injurious  to  the  end ; 
and  a  general  neglect  of  them  has  but  too  manifest 
a  tendency  to  atheism  and  irrcligion.    On  the  other 
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hand^  as  they  are  but  the  means^  immoderately  to 
exalt  them  leads  as  manifestly  to  superstition  and 
hypocrisy ;  and  that  by  bringing  men  either  them- 
selves to  substitute  the  means  for  the  end,  or  to 
seek  to  raise  their  character  by  taking  the  advan- 
tage of  this  error  in  others*  This  perhaps,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  of  human  nature,  is  that  extreme 
to  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  most  liable* 
The  tendency  of  the  first  is  the  disuse  of  the  means^ 
of  the  second  the  abuse  of  them.  As  both  are  sub- 
versive of  true  religion,  we  ought  never,  through 
fear  of  one  extreme,  which  to  us  may  appear  the 
worst,  to  permit  inen  unwarned  to  run  into  the  o-> 
ther;  This  fear  did  not  deter  the  prophets  under 
the  old  dispensation,  nor  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles under  the  new,  from  representing  things  plain- 
ly as  they  were,  and  particularly  from  remonstrate 
ing  in  the  warmest  manner  against  the  supersti- 
tious use  that  was  often  made  of  the  ordinances  of 
religion*  The  only  siire  chart  by  "Which  the  Chris- 
tain  course  can  be  directed,  is  the  truth.  We  can 
never  safely  turn  aside  from  it  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  ex- 
amine the  gospel  with  attention,  and  not  perceive, 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  its  genius  to  lay  any  stress 
on  mere  extemals.-*JEvery  ceremonial  performanccj 
however  highly  venerated  by  the  people  amongst 
whom  our  Lord  resided,  and  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
first  published,  is  represented  as  incapable  of  recom- 
mending the  soul  to  God.    God  required  mercy  and 
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^ot  sacrifice  *.  The  Sabbath  w^  Hi^e  fin-  ifttHy 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  f.  It  wa6  not  th«t 
which  went  into  the  mouth  that  defiled  the  mim  X. 
Nor  was  it  their  endless  ablutions  of  the  body  thut 
could  purify  the  conscience  §.  It  was  not  the  WOT* 
shipping  in  the  Temple  nor  on  Mount  GeriE^itO, 
that  was  the  thing  of  consequence  ||.  Tlie  i^ 
posdes  talk  in  the  same  strain*  Circumcision  is 
nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing^.  Aleat 
oommendeth  us  not  to  God**.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink  f  f .  The  Most 
High  dweUeth  not  in  templet  made  with  hands  %%. 
Our  LfOrd  plainly  acquaints  his  disciples,  that  nd 
pretensions  of  intimacy  With  him,  jteal  in  his  catige^ 
or  r^ard  to  positive  appointments,  would  be  of  ^y 

arail  to   a 'worker  of  iniquity  §§• ^As  to  th<»* 

Jewish  ceremonies,  they  are  termed  a  yoke  of  bond- 
age lljj ;  a  yoke  which  neither  they  of  that  age  tiof 
their  Others  were  able  to  bear^^.  The  church, 
or  oommonwealtif  of  God,  whilst  under  them,  was 


considered  as  in  a  state  of  nonage,  like  a  duld 
amved  at  the  full  exercise  of  reason,  under  tutors 
and  preceptors,  subjected  to  many  cumbarsome  re- 
gulations, which  derive  their  utility  taA  Witless 
from  his  insufficia[icy.     They  are  thefefere  sfylcid 


•  M«ldi.  ix.  13. ;  xii  7.    t  Marii,  ii  27. 

t  Maftdi*  XV.  11.  $  Matdi,  xv.  2a  ;  Mailt,  vii.  3.  j^e. 

I  Joluu  iv.  20,  21,  23.     t  1  Cor.  viL  l^;  Gal.  v.  6.;  vi.  15. 

**  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  ft  Rom.  xir.  17. 

Jt  Acls,vii48.  §§  Matdi.Tu.22,SS.;  Llik^xiu.26,in^. 

Ill  G«L  V.  1.  IflT  Actsk  XV,  10. 
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fhe  gkmmts  of  thi^  world  *,  and  nt^eak  and  big- 
g»riy  elements  f  • 

The  instittttioti  of  Christ,  on  the  cotiti'dry,  is  ex- 
hibit^ to  us  4s  a  ispifitud  kw  :(;,  a  law  of  rational 
afid  matily  liberty  ||.  The  few  exterior  rites  which 
it  iidmitd  ^te  regarded  pitt^ly  ai^  itieahs ;  and  conse- 
qUi^fitly  the  value  of  the  observance  must  arii^ 
either  from  its  being  used  with  a  view  to  improve- 
tfletit^  or  froiil  its  being  a  g^tluitie  expression  of  de- 
vdut  a£^ection^  or  a  sincere  engagement  to  a  Chris- 
tian life. — But  is  there  not  something  more  in 
thifm  ?  Have  we  not  ground  to  believe  that  they 
dl^  ftt^mptoied  with  th^  divine  benediction  ?  Yes, 
d^kbtlesfe  \  the  pious  and  suitable  use  of  thetn  is  so 
aoddtftpaili^d.  In  any  other  use  prayer  is  abomi- 
fiftbte  $,  and  sacrifice  profane  ^. 

Quickly^  indeed,  did  men  begin  to  lose  sight  of 
tb^  Use,  when  employed  in  the  exercises  of  religion. 
Cei^tnonies  were  daily  multiplied ;  and,  under  pre- 
tefide  of  being  rendered  more  awfill,  they  were  gra- 
dually disguised  by  such  mummeries,  that  at  length 
it .  was  not  possible  to  conceive  any  other  purpose 
they  could  answer,  but  to  beget  in  the  ignorant  a 
fiftUpid  Wonder,  and  in  the  fearful  a  superstitious 
dread.  The  very  multiplication  of  mere  rites,  which 
are  but  secondary  and  instrumental,  takes  off  men's 
2ittention  from  that  which  is  primaty  and  essential. 

♦  GaL  iv.  1,  2,  3.  t  Gal.  iv.  9- 

f  Ronl.  riii.  2.  ||  James  |.  25.;  ii.  12. 

§  Prov.  xxviii.  9,  If  Isaiah^  bcvi,  3. 
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But  the  msitter  did  not  rest  here.  It  was  indeed 
impossible  that  it  should.  Miraculous  virtues  be- 
gan to  be  ascribed  to  the  bare  celebration  of  the 
rites ;  and  astonishing  tenets  began  to  be  broached 
about  their  nature  and  eflScacy.  Every  thing  mo- 
ral, every  thing  spiritual,  in  the  divine  service,  came 
to  be  supplied  by  things  merely  sensible.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  understanding  was  conceived  to 
have  so  little  concern  in  the  matter,  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  language  employed  in 
worship  was  understood  by  the  worshippers,  or  not 
I^enance  was  substituted  in  lieu  of  repentance,  pub- 
lic worship  dwindled  into  pageantry,  and  private 
devotion  into  telling  of  beads.  Thus  the  most  su^ 
blime,  the  most  manly,  the  most  rational  institu- 
tion,  at  length  sunk  into  the  most  abject,  the  most 
puerile^  the  most  absurd.  I  might  add,  the  most 
benevolent  religion,  into  the  most  malignant  supers 
stition.  O  degenerate  Christians  !  if  yet  I  can  call 
you  Christians,  who  has  bewitched  you  ?  Are  ye 
so  foolish,  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  noit 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?  Dare  ye  say  that  ye 
have  stood  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  you  free  ?  and  that  ye  have  taken  care  not  to 
be  entangled  again  with  a  yoke  of  bondage  *  ?     Y^ 

_       . : T__ ^_    ■ ._  __  ■ ^ 

*  M$  T«Xiy  ^vy»  ^Xeiot^  tnxiurOt,  The  Apostle  says,  ^vytt^ 
irithout  the  article.  Our  translators  have  not  so  properly  ren- 
dered it  the  yoke,  as  though  it  related  only  to  the  Jewish. 
Those  ceremonies  he  opposes  not  because  they  were  Jewish, 
but  because  they  were  a  grievous  yoke,  and  gendered  to  bon-* 
dage. 
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have  had  warning.  Ye  see  with  what  severity^  the 
apostle  treated  in  others  the  very  slightest  symp* 
toms  of  this  disease,  now  so  inveterate  in  you  *. 
But  what  effect  have  either  reproaches  or  admoni- 
tions had  on  you  ? 

I  must  indeed  acknowledge,  that  so  great  and  so 
universal  a  defection  could  not  &il  to  fiimish  the 
adversaries  of  our  religion  with  at  least  a  plausible 
argument  against  it,  if  this  very  defection  had  not 
been  so  expressly,  and  so  particularly,  foretold  in 
Scripture.  That  it  has  been  so  foretold,  produces 
now  a  contrary  effect,  and  supplies  the  friends  of 
Christianity  with  a  strong  argument  in  its  defence. 

But  to  return :  To  ascribe  a  virtue  to  an  outward 
form,  unaccompanied  by  any  disposition  that  can 
render  it  significant  f ,  I  take  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  superstition,  and  in  a  great  degree  subversive  of 
true  religion.  It  represents  the  ordinances  of  Jesus 
as  no  better  than  magical  spells.  For  where  is  the 
difference,  if  the  effect  in  both  result  purely  from 
words  and  gestures  ?  Besides,  who  will  think  of 
purity  of  heart,  if  washing  the  body  will  do  the 
business  ?  who  will  study  reformation  of  life,  if 
punctuality  in  certain  rites  will  cancel  his  guilt  |  ? 


•  Gal,  iiL  1.  &c. ;  v.  I.  &c. 

t  This  is  what  the  Council  of  Trent  has  called  the  opuscpC" 
raium^ 

i  Audio^  videoqne,  plurimos  esse  qui  in  locis,  vestibas>  ci* 
bis^  jejuniis>  gesticulationibus^  cantibus^  summam  pietatis  con-* 
stituunt;  et  ex  his  proximum  judicant  contra  prseceptum  evan* 
gelicum.    Unde  iit>  ut  cum  omnia  referantur  ad  fidem  et  cari* 

S 
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Tq  enumerate  the  particular  instances  of  this 
abuse  would  be  endless.  I  shall  only  specify  one» 
whick  is  very  general.  Has  not  the  remisedon  of 
sins  been  ascribed  to  the  rite  of  b^tism  ?  aQ^'  in 
consequence  of  this,  has  not  the  indispensable  he« 
eessity  of  that  ordinance  to  salvation  been  strenuous- 
ly  maintained  ?  I  ovm  I  mention  this  sentiment 
the  rather,  because  it  is  a  remainder  of  the  old  lea* 
ven,  which  many  of  the  Reformed  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely  pui^d  out.  Shall  I  be  deemed  to  derogate 
6om  a  Christian  institution  of  the  greatest  ntilityi 
when  rightly  understood,  and  used,  because  I  would 
dear  it  from  those  misrepresentations  whidi  tend 
to  pervert  its  nature,  and  frustrate  its  design  ?  On 
the  same  principle  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
even  Christ  himself,  could  not  have  escaped  the 
eensure  of  vilifying  the  most  solemn  rites  of  divine 
appointment,  when,  with  some  warmth,  they  repre- 
sented to  a  superstitious  nation,  that  they  ascribed 
to  them  on  efficacy  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
On-  the  contrary,  by  acting  thus,  the  ordinance  is  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  honoured,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  service  shown,  and  the  ways  of  God  vin- 
dicated. 

tatem^  harum  rerum  superstitione  extinguatur  utmmque'.  Plro- 
cul  enim  abest  a  fide  evangelica^  qui  £dit  hujuBmodi  factis ;  et 
procul  abest  a  caritate  Christiana^  qui  ob  potum  aut  cibum, 
^uo  recte  quia  uti  potest,  exasperat  fratrenij  pro  cujus  lib^tate 
mortuus  est  Chriatus.  Erasmi  i;^^vo^«y<««— -The  whole  dialogue 
is  an  illustration  of  this  truth. 
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'  Of  such  formalists  in  devotion  as  cati  suppose, 
tibat  tiie  most  precious  gifts  of  Heaven  depend  up- 
on: ext^al/  rites,  allow  me  to  ask.  Was  Aot  the 
fiuth^and  confession  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  avail- 
able to  his  salvation,  without  baptism  *  ?    Was  not 
Caraelius  the  oenturioii  in  a  istaie  of  acceptan<!e 
wiA  €rod,  before  hii^  being  iti  thiis  maiiner  admitted 
into  the  church,  and  <nitwardly  assuming  the  yoke 
of  Christ  ?     The  demonstration  of  his  being  so  by 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  very  cause  as- 
signed by  Peter-  (^  his  admitting  him,  and  those 
with    hitn,    thongh    uncircumcised,    to   baptism: 
ParMmuch  tki^  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift 
M  he  did  to  us^  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chrisif  what  wa^  I  that  I  could  withstand  God-f  ? 
AfterW^s,  alluding  to  the  same  memorable  event, 
he  Baiys,  Gdd^  who  knoweth  the  hearts^  bare  them 
Witness 9  gimng  them  the  Holy  Ghosts  even  as  he 
did  to  its;  arid  put  no  difference  between  us  and 
ihem,  pufijying  their  hearts  by  faith  J.    Is  not 
thkteUing  Us,  Gtbd'  showed  us  evidently  by  those 
extraordinary  gifts,  that  he  had  received  them  into 
&vour  as  his  people ;  and  could  we,  after  that,  with- 
out impiety^  reftise  to  admit  them  by  the  symbol  of 
baptism  into  oui^  communion  as  ^brethren  ? 

it  will  scarcely  be '  pretended,  by  any  whose  sole 
lule  of  faith  is  holy  writ,  that  baptism  is  of  greater 


*  Luke  xxiii.  39,  &c.  +  Acts^xi.  17. 

X  Acts  XV.  8,  9. 
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efficacy  under  the  new  economy  than  circumddon 
was  under  the  old.    That  this  ceremony  was  essen- 
tial to  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  was  the  doc- 
trine of  many  Jewish  Rabbies,  and  of  all  the  Ju^ 
daizing  teachers  among  the  Christians  *•     Super* 
stition,  of  whatever  time  or  place,  and  however  di« 
versified,  is  uniform  in  character,  and  always  attends 
more  to  the  form  than  to  the  power,  to  the  letter  than 
to  the  spirit  of  every  institution.    The  contrary  adct 
with  regard  to  circumcision,  the  Apostle  Paul  has 
maintained,  in  a  manner  which  admits  no  reply^ 
Thus  he  argues  concerning  Abraham :  Wesay^thoi 
faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness. 
How  was  it  then  reckoned  ?  when  he  was  in  dr'^ 
cumcision,  or  in  undrcumcision  ?    Not  in  cir- 
curndsion,  but  in  undrcumcision.    And  he  recdv^ 
ed  the  sign  of  drctmdsion,  a  seal  of  the.  righteous^ 
ness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  v/ndr'^ 
cumcised  f.    But  we  need  not  found  our  reasoning 
entirely  on  the  analogy  of  the  two  ordinances.    The 
same  argument  which  the  Apostle  here  uses  will 
apply  literally  to  the  point  in  hand.     The  fact  late- 
ly quoted  is  as  opposite  in  the  one  case  as  the  story 
of  Abraham  is  in  the  other.     *  We  say,  then,  that 
^  the  hearts  of  Cornelius,  and  the  other  Grentiles 

*  who  were  with  him,  were  purified  by  faith  ?  How 
^  were  they  purified  ?  was  it  in  baptism,  or  before 

*  being  baptized  ?    Not  in  baptism,  but  before  be- 

*  ing  baptized.    And  they  received  the  sign  of  hap- 

*  Acts  XX.  J.  t  Rom.  vi.  9^  10,  11. 
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^  tism,  a  seal  of  the  purification  by  faiths  which 
*  they  had  yet  being  unbaptized.' 

The  doctrine  that  we  are  now  combating  is  pre- 
dsely  the  same  with  that  which  Paul  so  warmly 
combated  in  those  Judaizers.    The  application  only 
ia  different     It  is  not  against  the  ceremony  of  cir- 
cumcision that  his  arguments  are  levelled,  as  I  pro- 
pose soon  diearly  to  evince,  but  against  the  princi- 
ple by  which  the  ceremony  was  enforced,  and  which 
he  considers  as  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  religion. 
What  was  that  principle  ?   It  was  that  which  at- 
tached the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  favour  of  Gk)d  to 
external  observances.    It  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, what  the  particular  observance  is.     It  was 
the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and  not  the  form,  that  he  so 
vehemently,  and  so  success&lly,  opposed.     I  do  not 
mean,  by  Judaism,  the  Old-Testament  dispensation 
as  given  by  Moses,  but  as  adulterated  afterwards 
by  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  the  Rabbinical 
commentaries.     The  former,  the  pure  Mosaic  esta- 
blishment, the  apostle  vindicates  from  this  charge. 
According  to  it.  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out- 
wardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  out- 
ward  in  the  flesh ;  hut  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in 
the  spirit^  wJiose  praise  is  not  ofmen^  hut  of  God  *• 
The  same  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  con- 
cerning that  baptism  by  which  we  Christians  are 
saved.     It  is  not,  he  tells  us,  the  washing  away  of 
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tkejilth  of  the  fleshy  but  the  ansxcer  qf  agoodisOfi' 
science  towards  God  *.  In  neither  ease  13 .  it-  .the 
sign  itsdf ;  biit  it  is  that  renovation  of  miiid  wSlch 
is  stipulated  by  it.  Baptism  is.  represented  *:A..i» 
sign  of  regeneration ;  and,  by  a  ,^ery  tmnnon  idiom^^ 
those  qualities  are  sometimes  Mtribufed  toithe.^pi 
which  belong  properly  to  the  thing,  signified^  r In 
this  place,  however,  the  'Aposiie  has  so  quafifiod.Uv 
expresdon  as  not  to  leave  a  colour  for  tnistake,  rOE 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  argument^  hf.\npag^ 
in  the  spirit  of  both  Apostles,  andr.ahnoBt  iSDtkth^f 
words  of  the  former,  *  He  is  not  a  Christiair  who.itf 
'  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  baptism  .^idiicbjift 

*  outward  in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Christian.  .wi» 

*  is  one  inwatdly ;  and  baptism  is  that  of  tlbe  [hearf; 

*  in  the  spint,  whose  praise  is  not  of  meii,  but: -of 

*  God/ 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  most  general 
principles  of  corruption,  which,  when  men  seemed 
to  think  that  a  sound  mind  had  no  concern  in  reli- 
gion, tainted  the  Christian  system  in  every  part,  in 
doctrine,  morals,  and  worship.  I  have  hitherto 
taken  notice  only  of  those  causes  which  hold  \of  the 
spirit  of  false  religion.  That  other  causes  co-ope-, 
rated,  is  but  too  evident  From  the  turn  things 
quickly  took,  the  deception  of  the  many  came  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  interest  of  the  few.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  charge  the  whole  clerical  oijder,  or  .0ven 
the  greater  part  of  them»  as  knovyingly  sacrificing 


•  1  Pet.  iii.  21. 
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the  tilith  to  secular  views.  I  iirould  not  affimii 
that,  even' in  the  leaders  themselves,  ^11  virere^ta.be 
jifdt  to  the  account  of  priestcraft,  and  nothing  tothat 
of  superstition  or  enthusiasm.  That  motives  will' 
opetate  upon  us,  wh^eof  we  are  in  some  reject  un- 
couscious,  is  a  truth  which  I  shaU  soon  exemplify 
in  two  of  the  disciples.  The  understanding  i?4 
generally  the  dupe  of  the  passions }  •■  and  we  are 
eaaly  bjrought  to  belieye  what  would  g^tify  a  pr^ 
dominant  indination.  It  is  with  peculiar  prp^niety^ 
said  in  Scripture,  that  a  gift  blindeth.the,  wisa^^ 
His  imagined  interest  even  perverts  his  judgment. 
A  man  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  conscientiously 
to  pursue  a  course,  to  which  originally  avarice,  or 
the  lust  of;  dominion,  lyas  the  prime  mover.  But 
in  go  great  a  variety  of  agents,  there  would  no  doubt 
be  a  variety  of  motives,  and  often  a  mixture  of  thesQ 
in  the  same  person.  That  covetousness  rand  ambi-^ 
tion  joined  their  aids,  it  is  impossible  to  doubts  when 
(me  considers  how  imiformly  all  the  abuses  pointed 
to  the  ^grandisement  of  a  particular  class. 

How  much  was  Peter  shocked  at  the  irapiety 
of  Simon  Magus,  who  oflFered  him  money  for  the 
power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposir 
tion  of  his  hands  f  ?  What  would  have  been  the 
Apostle's  indignation,  to  have  seen  his  pretended 
successors  set  a  price  on  the  pardon  of  sin,  a  gift  of 
Heaven  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  mira- 
culous powers  !  Once  he  was  astonished,  at  his  Mas- 

■'"'''■'■■■         ■  ■'  :  I    ".  ,1  --■■    ■  ..  .     ■.;    ..         ^ 

*  Ex.  xxiii.  8.  t  Acts^  viii.  18,  &C. 
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ter's  declaration,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  * :  but  how  much 
greater  would  his  astonishment  have  been,  to  find, 
that  the  only  difficulty  now  was  for  a  poor  man  to 
get  thither ;  and  that  the  woes  denounced  against 
the  rich,  and  blessings  pronounced  upon  the  poor  f , 
ought  all  to  be  reversed. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  an  opposition  in 
the  maxims  that  were  afterwards  adopted,  to  those 
of  him,  who,  being  the  founder  and  the  finish^  of 
the  faith,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  left  any  thing 
defective  for  them  to  supply,  much  less  any  thing 
wrong  for  them  to  alter.  The  benign  language  of 
his  doctrine  was,  /  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
Jice  X  ;  the  exercise  of  the  moral  virtues,  rather  than 
any  ritual  performances.  Theirs  on  the  contrary, 
clamours  loudly  in  our  ears,  ^  I  will  have  sacrifice, 
*  and  not  mercy.'  Christ  told  his  apostles,,  that  he 
sent  them  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves, 
strictly  charging  them  to  be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves  §.  It  was  after  the  revolution  of 
not  many  ages,  when  those  who  pretended  to  derive 
their  authority  from  this  celestial  source,  having  got- 
ten the  power  into  their  hands, — showed  themselves, 
by  the  most  cruel  evidences,  to  be  wolves  in  the 
midst  of  sheep. 

What  shall  I  say  of  that  spirit  of  persecution, 
the  disgrace  of  humanity,  the  reproach  of  religion, 
I  —  '  '        -    I  - — • — ■  . 

*  Matth.  xix.  23,  &c.   Mark,  x.  23,  &c.    Luke,  xviii.  24,  &c. 

t  Luke,  vl  20,  21,  24,  25.  %  Matth.  ix.  13.;  xii.  7. 

§  Matth.  X.  16. 
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the  poison  of  life,  which  most  preposterously,  under 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  has  tyrannized  with  unre- 
lenting  fury  ?  What  is  that  kingdom  of  God,  per- 
mit  me  to  ask  the  persecutor,  which  you  desire  to 
promote  by  such  sanguinary  methods  ?  Paul  tells 
lis,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteot^snesSf  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  *,  To  this  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  is  indeed  emi- 
nently subservient.  But  are  the  ^threats  of  racks 
and  gibbets  the  evidences  of  truth,  or  the  means  of 
giving  conviction  to  the  understanding  ?  '  Perhaps 

*  not ;  yet  they  may  induce  people  to  profess  the 
^  true  faith,  whether  their  profession  be  sincere  or 
^  hypocritical.'  Is  it  then  the  way  of  promoting 
truth,  to  tempt  men  to  become  liars  ?  Do  you  ad- 
vance righteousness  by  forcing  them  to  commit  ini- 
quity ?  Do  you  contribute  to  their  peace,  by  making 
them  give  a  mortal  wound  to  conscience,  and  rase  the 
foundations  of  hope  and  joy  ?  *  Ay,  but  though  they 
^  should  be  dissemblers,  their  children  may  be  ortho^ 

*  dox  believers ;  and  by  proper  examples  of  whole- 

*  some  severity,  others  through  terror  are  made  sub«> 

*  missive  to  the  spiritual  powers.'  I  see  we  differ 
too  widely  in  first  principles  to  be  fit  for  arguing  to- 
gether. Two  things  you  assume,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
One  is.  That  we  may  do  evil  to  promote  a  good 
end ;  the  other  is,  That  Jesus  came  to  establish  the 
most  absurd  tyranny  of  a  few,  bestowing  on  them 

■ ,  I  .  J-  111        I 

*  Rom.  xiv.  17.  ^ 
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the  extraordinary  privilege  of  trampling  on  all  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  mankind ;  for  what  is  fiiore 
sacred  than  veracity,  than  ptobity,  than  peace  of 
conscience  ?  I  am  satisfied,  oxL  the  coiitr^ry, .  i^t 
not  even  the  apostles  themselves  were  vested  by  th^ 
master  vnth  any  dominion  over  the  faith . .  of  o- 
thers«  This,  dominion,  though  you,*  fprsqotb, 
presume  to  claim  it,  wras  explicitly  disclaimed  by 
them.  Their  only  mean  of:  converting  was  persuar 
sion;  their  weapons,  reason.  Scripture,  and  the  de? 
monstration  of  the  Spirit ;  their  only  armour,  wis* 
dom,  meekness,  fortitude,  and  patience  ^.  O  incor- 
rigible! are  you  still  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
Judaism,  that  no  Messiah  will  suit  you  without  a 
temporal  kingdom  ?  It  is  not  an  external  professi<m^ 
but  an  internal  character,  in  which  the  life  of 
Christ's  religion  consists.  Whoever  aims  a  blow 
here,  aims  it  at  the  heart,  at  the  very  vitals  of  his 
institution.  For  the  kingdom  of  Grod  comethnot 
with  observation.  Neither  shall  they  sayt  Lo 
here^  or^  Lo  there:  for  behold^  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you  f.  Wouldst  thou  know  then,  O 
zealot,  whether  thou  pertainest  to  this  spiritual  king- 
dom ?  Search  for  its  characters  in  thy  own  he^i 
and  be  assured,  that  if.  thou  dost  not  find  them 
there,  tliou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

But  you  do  not  know  the  fiend  by  which  you  are. 
actuated-     Shall  I  attempt  the  discovery  ?     Pride 


*  2  Cor.  i.  24.;  v.  11,  20. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  25. 
+  Luke,  xvii.  20,  21. 
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i9  hurt  by  eontradictioiL .  Jf  this  contradiction  te 
in  tilings /of  momieiijt^  or  things  .we  fuicy  sbch^  and 
if  .Jpeiri^sted  jn»  'it  soema  to  betray  a  contempt  of  our. 
}u4gQie&t ;  .^  c&ntempfr.wbich  we  cannot  easily  broo^^^. 
and  bay^  comitionly'  but  tbc  strong  a  propensity  tOt 
rm^X.  iThispropenslty.isi^cioud;  and  it  is  what 
the  spirit  of  the.gospel,  Which  is  a  spirit  oflove  and. 
of  forbearance^  tends  pawerfttfly  to  correct.  But  t£^ 
unhappily,  we.  be  tinctured  l¥it1i  the  Veriom  of  sU-\ 
perstition  or  fanaticism,  or  if  we  bediiped  by  the 
villany  and  worldly  aims  of  those  iii'  whose  under- 
standing we  put  coitfidence,'  "we  "bqgin  to  vifew  thinggr 
in  .another  'manner V  wib  Christen  oiir  'vindehe&'bjh 
the  num^oizeal ;  and*  a- most' impute 'flame,  'brought 
originally  .firom  belli  we  think  ifconrduty  to^cherisk 
as  the:holy:fire  of  :Gx)d^s  altar, 
.  We  have  an  admirable  example  in  the  history^ 
of  our.  Lord,,  which  'so  perfectly  confirms  what  has 
been  siud,  both  in  relation  to  inistaken  izeal,  and  th^ 
ftiie  spirit  crfikhe  gospel^'  that  if  anght  coiild  sur-: 
prise  us  on  this  head.:  it  would  be  surprising,  that 
any.  who  durst  call  themselves  his  followers,  should 
S0  flagrantly  take  -  up '  the  plea  of  the  disciples^ 
against  their  master.  It  came  to  pass,  say^  the 
Evangelist  *,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he 
should  be  recdx>ed  tip,  he  stedfasily  set  his  face  to 
go  to  JevTisatem ;  and  sent  messengers  before  his^ 
face.  And  they  went,  and  entered  into  a  village 
of  the  Samaritans,  to  mahe  ready  for  him.    And 

*  Luke  ix.  51,  &'C. 
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they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  Jhce  was  ais 
thotigk  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  And  when 
his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  this,  they  said. 
Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
dwm  from  heawn,  arid  consume  them,  even  as 
Elias  did  ?  But  he  turned,  and  rehtfked  them; 
and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  de^ 
stray  meiCs  lives,  hut  to  save  them.  And  they 
went  to  anther  village. 

The  Samaritansi  by  our  Saviour's  own  acoount, 
were  in  the  wreng  in  those  articles  wherein  thej 
differed  from  the  Jews  ^.  In  the  opprobrious  style 
tiiat  is  now  so  Uberally  bandied  from  sect  to  sect 
among  Christians,  they  would  have  been  heretics 
and  schismatics.  Bigots  they  certainly  were^  as  ap^ 
pears  from  the  piatter  of  offence  just  now  recited* 
Yet  these  pleas  could  have  had  no  weight  with  the 
two  disciples  in  support  of  their  argument,  had  they 
before  that  time  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  And  have  not  some  other  passages  of 
the  Jewish  history,  equally  foreign  to  the  purpose^ 
such  as  Samuel's  hewing  Agag  before  the  Lord» 
and  the  extermination  of*  the  Canaanites,  been 
strenuously  pleaded  by  persons  of  opposite  secta  for 
the  glorious  privilege  of  butchering  one  another  in 
honour  of  the  G^  of  peace  ?  In&tuated  men  \ 
know  your  brethren.  Your  d^erences  are  merely 
acddental.    A  different  education,  ox  a  small  change 


*  John,  iv.  22. 
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in  external  circumstances,  would  have  set  each  of 
fofa  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  now 
appears.  And  ye  may  depend  upon  it,  that  even 
in  that  tase,  the  alteration  in  you  would  not  have 
been  material.  It  would  have  been  more  apparent 
than  real,  more  in  garb  than  in  character.  Ye  are 
essentially  one,  actuated  in  every  respect  by  the 
same  spirit. 

Is  there  then  such  a  thing  as  Christian  zeal? 
And  if  there  be,  how  shall  we  distinguish  it,  that 
we  may  not,  like  the  two  disciples,  mistake  our  mo« 
tive,  and  imagine  ourselves  zealous,  when  we  are 
only  proud  and  vindictive  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
Christian  zeal ;  and  it  is  easily  distinguished.  Be* 
ing  the  offspring  of  knowledge,  and  nourished  by 
love,  its  great  object  is  inward  purity :  To  distinc- 
tions merdiy  exterior  it  pays  little  regard.  There 
is  in  it  an  ardour  for  the  truth,  not  that  men  may 
be  either  allured  or  terrified  into  a  verbal  profession 
(£  what  they  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe,  (the 
grossest  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  truth),  but 
that  they  may  attain  a  rational  conviction.  The 
interests  of  truth  itself  it  desires  to  promote  for  a 
still  further  end ;  that  by  means  of  it,  love  may  be 
kindled  both  to  God  ahd  man :  that  by  means  of 
it,  temperance,  and  justice,  And  piety,  and  peace, 
may  flourish  on  the  earth.  A  man  thus  minded, 
will  not  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means ;  nor  do  a 
false,  unjust,  or  cruel  action,  even  for  the  sake  of 
truth  itself.  The  persecutor  (supposing  all  worldly 
motives  totally  excluded)  is  at  best,  in  the  eye  of 
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true  »ad,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  form  of  god- 
liness,  would  extirpate  its  power,  and  trample  all 
that  is  most  sacred  and  valuable  among  men. 

To  Christian  ^eal  let  us  contrast  the  zeal  of  sec* 
tarism.  Perhaps  it  will  be  needful  to  explain  the 
term.  Any  person  who  has  entered  into  my  senti* 
mentsy  will  not  misunderstaild  me  so  &x,  as  to  aup< 
pose,  that  I  mean  to  throw  an  oblique  reflection  on 
sects  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  legal  esta- 
bUshment.  I  knbw  the  world  is  sometimes  used  on 
this  illiberal  way.  But  a  man  who  has  a  just  no^- 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  religion^  is  incapable  of  the 
meanness  of  piquing  himself  on  a  circumstance 
merely  secular  and  local,  which  may  as  readily  &^ 
vour,  and  does  as  frequently  support  error  as.  truth ; 
the  grossest  superstition,  or  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
as  the  purest  and  most  reasonable  worship.  I  mean, 
then,  by  the  zeal  of  sectarism  in  any  person,  that 
ardomr,  which,  attending  chiefly  to  party-distinc- 
tions, seeks  to  increase  the  number  of  retainers  to 
that  sect,  established  by  law  or  unestablished,  (the 
word  is  applicable  to  both),  to  which  he  himself 
happens  to  be  attached.  Every  judicious  man  will 
firankly  own,  that  a  zeal  of  this  kind  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  characters  where  there  never '  appeared  a 
gpark  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  a  soul  from  sin 
to  God;  for  that  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sn£fering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faithfulness,  meduiess,  tem- 
perance, which  are  the  ornaments  of  our  nature^  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit  *,  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian 


♦  Gal.  V.  22,  23, 
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name.  I  do  not  say,  that  these  two  kinds  are  never 
united.  I  know  the  contrary.  But  I  say,  they 
are  often  separate;  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  hetween  them.  As  to  the 
former,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  the  sectarian 
SEcal  than  the  Pharisees,  that  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte  ?  Whether  they  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  latter  kind,  let  the  sequel  of 
the  account  declare.  They  made  him  twofold 
more  the  child  of  hell  than  themselves  ^.  And  in 
modem  times,  you  will  find,  in  that  communion  or 
tect  which  can  boast  a  legal  establishment  i|i  most 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  perhaps  more  zealots  on  the 
Pharisaic  model  than  could  be  collected  out  of  all 
ihei  other  communions.  In  fact,  this  zeal  is  but  a 
qiecies  of  party-spirit  at  the  most,  ii  a  community 
be  divided  into  factions,  whatever  be  the  ground  of 
division  (it  may  be  different  systems  in  politics, 
different  theories  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  differen- 
ces in  religion)  it  is  natural  for  every  partjrman  to 
wish  to  augment  the  number  of  his  party.  Every 
additional  suflferage  is  imagined  to  add  something 
in  confirmation  of  his  own  judgment.  This  princi- 
ple operates  on  religious  parties  more  strongly  firom 
the  conceived  importance  of  the  subject. 

If,  added  to  this,  there  be  any  of  those  violent 
prejudices,  which  are  so  easily  infused  and  cherished 
in  a  weak  understanding,  and  contracted  temper, 
diere  results  that  most  unlovely  form  we  call  Bu 

«  Matth.  xxiii.  }5. 
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gotry^  which  would  fain  pass  herself  on  the  world 
for  Zeal,  but  in  disposition  has  no  more  resemblance 
to  her,  than  superstition  bears  to  religion,  or  the 
hatred  of  man,  to  the  love  of  God.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  their  difference  in  nature  and 
origin.  With  regard  to  the  effects,  we  may  say^ 
they  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  in  some  things  op* 
posite;  insomuch,  that  our  mistaking  the  one  for 
the  other  is  even  matter  of  astonishment.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  first  is  the  form,  of  the  second  the  power, 
of  godliness.  The  means  they  employ  are  extremely  . 
unlike.  Bigotry  persecutes ;  Zeal  persuades.  The 
former,  where  she  cannot  exterminate,  will  create 
division.  She  has  a  bitterness  of  spirit  that  cannot 
brook  opposition  in  the  merest  trifle.  She  will  not 
associate  with  those  who  cannot  conform  in  every 
thing  to  her  humour.  A  mote  she  magnifies  into 
a  mole-heap,  and  a  mole-heap  into  a  mountain. 
At  once  jealous  and  inflexible,  and  consequently  of 
a  temper  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  peace-maker^ 
she  is  ever  discovering  reason  for  making  a  breach 
where  there  is  none,  and  for  widening  it  where  it 
has  unluckily  been  made.  The  latter,  in  all  these 
particulars,  acts  a  contrary  part.  Candid  in  judg- 
ing, and  wanned  with  kindness,  she  always  aims  at 
union,  assiduously  promoting  peace.  She  under- 
stands the  import  of  moderation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance, and  can  cordially  receive  as  brethren  per* 
sons  who  differ  in  some  sentiments ;  avoiding  mat- 
ters of  doubtful  disputation,  and  whatever  a  cause 
of  stumbling  might  prove  to  the  weak.     In  brie^ 
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as  Zeal  is  constantly  attended  and  inspired  by 
Charity,  she  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished  by 
the  company  of  her  amiable  fiiend.  This  last  you 
cannot  fail  to  know,  if  you  attend  to  the  picture 
that  has  been  drawn  of  her  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
our  Apostle,  in  the  most  inimitable  colours  ^^ 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  intimate  com- 
panion of  Bigotry,  let  the  uncharitable  judgments, 
malignity,  and  calumny,  for  which  she  is  so  remark- 
able,  declare.  The  impartial  must  see,  and  the  cha- 
ritable will  lament,  the  envenomed  misrepresenta- 
tions which,  to  the  detriment  of  the  common  cause, 
the  bigotted  of  every  denomination  give  of  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  every  other. 

I  observed,  that  one  great  engine  of  false  zeal  is 
division.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  tiiis 
m«e  pTtiately.  and  m,«ire  talo  dut  Wou, 
spirit  which  has  so  much  infested  the  Christian 
world,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  friends,  and  the 
no  smaU  triumph  of  the  enemies,  of  religion.  Peo- 
pie  are  commonly  ingenioi^s  enough  to  devise  ex- 
cuses  for  what  is  the  natural  result  of  the  worst  pas- 
aons  of  their  frame.  Let  us  fairly  canvass  those 
]^eas  which  are  generally  used  on  this  subject — 
One  is,  the  danger  of  contracting  impurity  by  an 
intermixtiue  with  the  impure.  The  argument  of 
such  advocates  for  separation  is  justly  represented 
by  the  prophet ;  Stand  by  thyself;  come  not  near 
tome ;  Jbr  I  am  holier  than  tlwu  f .    There  are 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  t  Isaiah  Ixv.  5. 
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two  things  (I  wpak  to  the  authon  and  jMmMten 
of  diviaon,  whoever  they  he)  of  whieh  ye  would 
aeed  to  he  ascertained,  helbre  ye  introduce  atnfe 
and  Aas^uhm  among  those  ^who  live  in  unity ; 
knowing,  that  where  these  are,,  there  is  oonfumm, 
and  every  evil  work  *.  The  first  thing  I  wwiM 
have  yon  be  aasnred  of  is,  that  ye  have  truth  tm 
your  nds.  It  it  not  every  speciaoa  dednotiooL  fcy 
inference  fiom  scripture,  that  ought  to  be  pot 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  doctrinea  whiA 
are  clearly  revealed  there.  I  know  that  all  1b« 
gots  are  equally  dogmatical  on  every  pomt.  And 
ib  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  They  hold 
all  their  opinions  by  the  same  tenure  of  implidt 
fiiith.  But  no  dKceming  person,  no  one  who  ia  pro- 
perly dupable  of  forming  a  judgment,  ever  pietaid* 
•d,  that  th^re  was  fcnr  every  opinion  equal  evidence. 
If  the  Apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  maybe  credited,,  then 
are  even  in  religion  matters  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tion, whid  oc^ht  never  to  £sturb  the  harmcmy  of 
Christians,  much  less  make  a  r^nt  in  their  commu* 
nion  f.  The  second  thing  of  which  ye  would  need 
to  be  wdl  infermed  is,  that  the  ground  of  separa- 
tion be  «  nmtter  of  importance.  The  consequences 
of  a  breadi  are  imp(Nrtant,  and  the  cause  would  need 
to  be  proportionate.  *  But  is  not  every  point  im- 
'  portant  ^t  concerns  religion  ?*  Adhnitted.  Yet 
we  have  the  best  authority  to  affirm,  that  there  date 
weightier  and  less  weighty  matters  of  the  law  |. 


*  Jame0»  iii  l6L  t  Bern.  JVf^  t  liadi.  xxiiL  2$^ 
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Nay  move,  aa  was  hinted  alreodj^  we  are  airtllorised 
taaffivnvthat  tkere  are  points  rc^^ding  reljgiiMi,, 
about  wbdch,  though  we  diffa:  ifi  judgment,  we 
ought  not  to  divide. 

Some  have,,  very  weaklji^  in  my  opini<m,,  intro- 
dimed  the  example  of  the  ptimitive  Chrktiaos  ia 
aqpantiiig  from  Jews  and  Pagans^  as:  fti^ishiog  a 
good  defence  of  separation  among  Christians  from 
one  another.  Ccmceruiing  the  former,  it  is  alleged^: 
that  the  eircumstance  which  most  incensed  their 

* 

enemies  against  them,  was  that  they  would  admit 
no  inter-commvmity  with  those  of  other  religions, 
that  is,  say  they,,  with  those  wha  did  not  perfectly 
concur  with  them  ia  their  reUgious  sentiments. 
There  is  a  misunderstanding  here  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  unravel.  The  matter  well  deserves  to 
he  traced  from  the  beginning. 

Qiir  Li9id  Jesus:  Chiiat  did  net  only  hiip^elf  at* 
tend  the  service  in  the  synagogue  e^very  Sabbath,. 
and  in  the  temple  on  the  solenm  festivals,  but  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  do  the  s^ne: :  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat  Whatsoever 
tiaerejbre  they  hid  you  observe^  that  observe^  and 
do  *•  Yet  it  is  well  known,^  that  our  Lord  had 
snme  exceptions  tO'  their  doctrine,  as  weB  as  to  theij? 
fi^es.  The  conduct,  of  his  apostles,,  and  his  other 
fi;^owers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  continued,  in  this, 
after  his  ascension,  to  be  conformable  to  his  exam- 
ple and  instructions.      They  punctually  attended 

*  Matth.  xxiii.  3. 
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both  the  synagogue-worship  *  and  the  temple-seN 
vice  f^  as  we  le^m  from  the  acts  of  the  Apostles^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  nation  had  openly  reject- 
ed and  crucified  the  Messiah.  Their  maxim  wai^ 
that  whereto  they  had  attained,  they  should  walk 
by  the  same  rule  :|:.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  had 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  one  God,  a  spirit  of 
infinite  perfection;  and  the  latter  found  nothing 
unsuitable  in  the  practice  of  concurring  with  the 
former,  in  adoring  then:  common  Creator,  ai)d  in 
hearing  those  scriptures  read,  which  both  sides  ad- 
mitted to  be  divinely  inspired ;  though  sometimes 
the  reading  was  accompanied  with  explications 
which  Christians  could  not  approve.  Nor  does  it 
appear,  that  they  desisted  from  this  conformity,  till 
the  JewSy  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  com- 
pelled them  to  desist,  as  our  Lord  had  predicted  j. 
Were  we  to  examine  this  conduct  by  modem  ideas, 
I  am  afraid  the  Apostles  themselves  would  not  es- 
cape the  charge  of  Latitudinarian.  But,  in  those 
times,  separation,  in  the  way  now  practised,  was  a 
thing  utterly  unknown.  Few  sects  of  Christians 
differ  so  widely  in  their  principles,  as  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  among  the  Jews  did ;  yet  it  deserves 
our  notice,  that  both  attended  worship  in  the  same 
temple,  and  in  the  same  synagogues.    Neither  of 

•  Acts>  ix.  20.;  xiii.  5.  14.,  &c.;  xiv.  1. ;  xviL  1.  2.  17.; 
xviii,  4. 

t  Acts,  ii.  46. ;  iii.  1. ;  xxi,  26. :  xxii.  17* ;  xxiv.  18. 

X  Phil,  iii,  16,  §  John,  xvi.  2. 
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them  became  separatists,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  understood  amongst  us. 

£ven  the  Christians  themselves  were  not  wholly 
without  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  apostolic  age. 
The  grand  question  which  first  occupied  them  was 
about  the  Mosaic  ceremonies''^.  This  point  was 
determined  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  convention  of  the 
apostles,  elders,  and  brethren,  by  a  resolve  alike 
moderate  and  judicious  f.  With  regard  to  the 
Jewish  converts,  there  was  no  dispute.  They  had 
been  in  the  use  hitherto  of  ^ving  the  same  punc- 
tual obedience  to  thorites  of  the  law,  since  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  as  before.  And  there 
was  no  new  injunction  given  them  now ;  they  were 
left  entirely  to  their  freedom.  As  to  the  Gentile 
brethren  X^  about  whom  alone  the  debate  was  start- 
ed, they  were  required  only  to  abstam  from  a  few 
things,  which  were  particularly  scandalous  to  the 
Jews ;  and  in  other  respects  were  declared  free  from 
any  obligation  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitution. There  was,  it  would  appear,  in  that  as- 
sembly^  none  of  those  violent  sticklers  for  uniformi- 
ty, so  common  in  after  times,  when  men's  zeal  be- 
gan to  fix  on  tlie  exterior  part  only.  I  cannpt  help 
observing  by  the  way,  that  those  who  ar^ vested 
with  the  most  undoubted  title  to  authority,  are 
generally  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  it,  than  those 
whose  power  is  questionable  at  least,  if  not  usurped. 
In  consequence  of  this  judgment,  both  Jewish  and 


*  Acts  XV.  1.         t  Acts  xy.  6,  &c.         J  Acts  xix.  23,  &a 
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Grentile  disciples  lived  in  fidl  eomnnmion  tegether 
as  Christians,  notwithstanding  that  the  erne  set 
tdbserved  a  midtitiide  of  rites  not  minded  by  the 
odier. 

The  natter  did  not  rert  hare.    Several  Jemsh 
inethtoea,  who  had  the  most  enlarged  views  cf  the 
gospeli^lispensation^  began,  when  lihey  were  smoiig 
iSentiles,  and  .not  ia  haaid  of  scandalising  tibcir 
ixmntrymea,  to  omit  observing  the  legal  rites  alte- 
jgether.    Others,  of  weaker  minds,  and  tiuwomix 
views,  oonld  net  surmount  the  scrn^  of  aluuKUMii- 
ing  customs  whidi  from  thiAx  infancy  they  had  heea 
taught  to  revere  ^.    in  neither  of  lliese  dsneesB  w$m 
there  any  disobedience  to  the  decree  gtvsen  at  Jera- 
aalem,  which  did  not  ordain  any  thing  with  legavd 
to  the  Jewish  proselytes,  and  by  its  silence  did  in- 
deed permit,  but  not  command,  them  to  retaia  their 
ceremonies.    There  was  a  third  chuss,  who,  in  open 
defiance  of  diat  decree,  maintained  the  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  circumcision  to  salvation ;  and,  oon- 
sequently,  wnted  to  writhe  this  yoke  abotit  the 
necks  of  all  the  Grentile  converts.    It  is  worth  while 
to  observe  the  different  manner  in  which  Paul 
treaty  these  different  classes. 

Wuh  the  first  he  concurred  in  opinion :  at  the 
same  time  he  enjoined  them,  not  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  weak,  who 
were  those  of  the  second  class ;  inskting,  that  there 
were  o^nnions  which,  though  true,  were  not  of  that 

*  Acts  xxi.  SO, 
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ooAseqiience,  that  we  oug^t  to  endanger  the  inter* 
ests  of  oharity  hy  an  unseasonaUe  display  of  theni« 
What  tenderness  does  he  not  show  efen  to  the 
errors  of  those  who,  though  weakly  sGrupuloitt»  were 
tndy  oottseientious  ?  This  topie  he  has  toudbed 
oocaeionally  in  ^almost  jslII  his  writings ;  hut  has 
fully  discussed  it  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans*) 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  he  impossible 
to  say,  whether  the  spirit  of  love,  or  of  a  sound 
mind,  shines  forth  most  ^xinsjacuously  in  the  dk^ 
eofision. 

The  tihird  class  he  treats  in  a  very  different  man^ 
ner^  and  strains  every  nerve  to  detect  their  sophis^ 
try,  and  prevent  their  influence.  Was  it  that  thtf 
Jewish  rites  were  worse  than  any  other?  Not 
But  it  was  because  that  doctrine,  which  made  the 
&vour  of  Heaven  depend  on  mere  ceremonies,  was 
totally  fiuhverspive  of  the  spirit  of  the  goqid*  And 
such  the  doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  evident* 
ly  was.  Except  ye  be  ctrctMncUed,  «aid  they, 
€£fier  the  manner  (^  Moses,  ye  camiot  be  saved  f . 
Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  to  all  the  ra* 
tional  and  generous  sentiments  which  the  gospel  <tf 
Jesus  inspires,  than  this  slavish  and  superstitious 
tenet.  We  have  seen  already,  that  no  man  could 
make,  or  require  others  to  make,  greater  allowances 
than  he  did  for  the  observance  of  those  very  rites, 
when  th^at  observance  did  not  proceed  from  this  ab- 
surd principle:  a  principle  which  tended  at  once 

*  Chap.  xiv.  t  Acts  xv.  1. 
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to  degrade  in  our  conceptions  the  divine  Majesty^ 
to  pervert  the  natural  sense  which  God  has  given 
us  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  shake  at  least,  if  not 
oyertum,  the. doctrine  of  our  reconciliation  hy  Jesus^ 
The  Apostle,  then,  was  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  importance  even  in  religions 
matters. 

Without  distinguishing  these  several  classes,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  perceive  the  consistency  of 
the  apostle's  conduct  on  this  head.  When  he  says 
at  one  time.  Circumcision  is  nothings  and  vmAt^ 
cumci^ion  is  nothing  * ;  which  plainly  implies,  that 
we  are  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  submit* 
ting  to  this  ceremony :  and  at  another,  as  he  did  to 
the  Galatians  on  whom  the  Juddzing  teachers  had 
made  an  impression,  If  ye  be  circttmcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing  \ ;  it  must  be  owned  there 
is  in  these  an  apparent  inconsistency.  It  may  be 
plauidbly  urged  against  him,  if  all  we  have  by  Christ 
shall  be  forfeited  by  our  receiving  this  seal  of  Ju* 
daism,  and  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  why  did  Paul  himself,  after  his  conversion, 
circumcise  Timothy  %,  Why  did  he,  when  he  was 
among  the  Jews,  live  agreeably  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  law,  and,  along  with  others,  go  through  the  cere* 
monies  of  purification  in  the  temple  §  for  the  dis^ 
charge  of  a  vow  ||  ?     Why  doth  he  treat  the  dis* 


»  1  Cor.  vii.  19-  +  Gal.  v.  2. 

X  Acts>  xvi.  1.  &ew  §  Acts  xxi.  26. 

II  I  know  that  some  have  censured  the  Apostle  for  this 
9tep,  and  considered  it  as  a  culpable  compliance  with  an  advice 
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tmetion  o£  days,  and  g£  meats,  and  thb  other  legal 
observances,  as  matters  of  indifference,  and  enjoin 
on  all  siA€s  mutual  forbearance  on  these  articles  ^  ? 
It  will  be  impossible,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to 
answer  these  questions,  without  admitting  the  dis- 
tinction above  explained.  From  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  indisputable,  that  there  was  not  among 
Christians  a  perfect  unanimity  on  every  point,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age;  that,  notwithstanding  thii^ 
they  lived  in  harmony  and  unity,  and  in  full  com- 

which  savoured  too  much  o£  the  wisdom  of  the  world.    The 
bad  soceess  of  this  expedient  they  look  on  as  a  providential  re- 
buke for  temporizing.    I  am  not  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  this 
censure^  for  the  following  reasons.     1.  Our  Apostle  being  of 
the  Jewish  nation^  was  evidently  at  liberty  to  use  the  ceremo- 
nies^  if  he  pleased,    2.  Though  he  expressly  declares  them  not 
available  to  salvation^  he  never  pronounces  them  either  unlaw- 
ful or  inexpedient  for  those  who  were  Jews^  by  birth.    3.  He 
avows  it  to  be  his  ordinary  method^  among  the  Jews^  to  live  as 
a  Jew.     (1  Cor.  ix.  20.)    4.  If  Paul  had  not  previously  had  a 
vow^  and  during  its  continuance  observed  the  abstinences  pre« 
scribed  by  the  law^  can  it  be  imagined^  that  one  who  had  any 
regard  to  piety  or  truth,  would  have  either  advised  or  consent* 
ed  to  sudi  dissimulation  in  a  solemn  act  of  religion  ?     5.  That 
he  actually  had  a  vow,  and  observed  the  precept  relating  to  it, 
when  he  had  no  temptation  to  temporize,  is  evident  from  Acts 
xviii.  18.    6.  That  the  bad  success  of  this  expedient  should  be 
construed  as  a  rebuke  from  Heaven,  is  a  supposition  as  arbi- 
trary, as  it  would  be  to  afiirm,  that  when  Peter  was  beaten  by 
order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  this  should  be  interpreted  as  a  divine 
reproof  for  his  teaching  in  the  temple,  where  he  had  been  ap* 
prehen^cd. 

**  Bom.  xiv. 
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nmnioin  with  one  another,  as  became  bietlirai  im 
Christ. 

That  the  cfanidi  had  no  inter-commutiity  in  sa* 
cred  matters  with  idokters,  is  indeed  equally  inooiii- 
Is  there  then,  say  modem  sectaries^  no 
dent  ground,  except  idolatry,  for  breaking  off 
from  all  fellowship  in  religious  matters  ?  That  ido» 
latrous  worship  is  a  sufficient  reason  (whether  the 
(HHnmunity  fix)m  which  we  separate  be  called  Chris* 
tian  or  not)  there  can  be  no  question.  That  it  is 
the  only  reason,  I  do  not  say.  I^  as  a  condition  aS 
ecmimunion,  a  positive  assent  to  opinions,  or  appro- 
bation of  practices,  were  required,  which  we  eouM 
not  ^ve  without  falsehood,  this  also  would  be  a 
suffident  ground.  It  can  never  be  our  duty  to  lie 
or  dissemble.  I  do  not  say,  that  these  are  all  the 
just  grounds  of  separation ;  though  I  cannot  at  pre* 
sent  recollect  any  other.  But  this  I  do  say,  that 
where  it  is  once  made  on  Christian  grounds,  it  is 
much  oftener  the  effect  of  pride  and  passion. 

Allow  me  to  ask,  on  the  other  band.  Is  there  no 
danger  fix>m  separation  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence, 
think  ye,  to  increase  so  epidemical  an  evil  ?  Paul 
thought  not  so  lightly  of  the  matter,  when  he  so 
warmly  checked  the  first  motions  of  this  spirit  in  the 
Corinthians,  though  it  had  no  appearance  of  creat* 
ing  an  open  rupture  *.  Is  Christ,  the  head,  divided, 
tibat  ye  make  so  little  account  of  disjoining  the  mem- 
bers ?  or  is  each  sect  arn^ant  enough  to  appropri- 
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Me  Inm  to.themselTes  ?  Is  there  oo  danger  of  ^v- 
iaig  to  youff^ieveasal  leadess  the  honour  which  hdongs 
imlf  to  yoiur  Lord  ?  Was  any  lof  those  teaebers 
emeified  £or  you  ?  or  wea^e  ye  baptised  in  his  name  ? 
It  is  but  too  enidentt  whatever  ye  may  pretend,  that 
ye  isfocall  meu  Bobbin  and  Father;  that  ye  do  ad^ 
Slit  ^her  masters  than  Christ,  to  whose  several  dior 
tates  and  glosses  ye  are  Mindly  devoted.  Ye  do 
not  say  indeed,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  am  of  Apollot^ 
«h1  I  of  Cephas ;  but  ye  have  gotten  names  much 
less  Tespectabk,  whidi  ye  substitute  in  their  place. 
Wheal  'such^^ontentions  subsist  amongst  you,  «re  ye 
not  carnal,  and  i^i^lk  as  men  ?  is  not  your  conduct 
more  influenced  by  the  passions  of  the  men  of 
tibis  world,  th«i  by  the  example  and  maxims  4)f 
Christ? 

To  set  diis  matter  in  another  light :  Is  there  no 
^nger  of  wounding  charity,  the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment, and  the  bond  of  perfectness  ?  Is  tliere 
no  danger  of  narrowing  the  inhere  of  that  brotherly 
IcfvCf  which  every  disciple  of  Jesus  owes  to  every 
other  ?  Is  there  no  danger  that  ye  vitiate  yoiu:  own 
temper ;  that  your  minds  rankle  against  your  I»-e- 
tfaren ;  that,  from  attending  too  close  to  what  ye 
judge  fimlty  in  them,  ye  come  at  length  to  be  in- 
capable of  discovering  any  good  in  them  at  all  ?  This 
is  but  too  common  a  progress.  The  mind,  uneasy 
under  an  antipathy  of  which  it  is  become  unable  to 
get  rid,  casts  about  for  means  to  justify  it.  These 
it  will  never  be  difficult  to  find,  when  one  is  in  the 
humour  of  seeking  for  them.     Every  ill  is  then  ex- 
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aggeratedy  and  every  good  misconstrued.  It  i8  the 
character  of  charity,  that  it  thinketh  no  evil  *.  In 
the  track  we  would  warn  you  against,  ye  are  almost 
sure  of  contracting  an  intimacy  with  her  antagonist; 
malice,  which  thinketh  no  good.  Were  there4no 
danger  of  these  things,  it  is  not  your  preferring 
dther  pastbrs,  or  even  some  differences  in  opinion  and 
external  order,  that  should  ever  have  induced  me  to 
use  a  single  expostulation  on  the  subject. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  late  witty  author,  that 
^  we  have  religion  enough  to  make  us  hate,  but  not 
^  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another  f  •'  The  fiiet 
is  but  too  generally  experienced.  Yet  when  we 
consider  the  remark,  it  must  at  first  appear  a  parsr 
dox.  For  if  the  perfection  of  religion  would  pro- 
duce the  perfection  of  love,  surely  a  less  d^ree 
of  the  former  should  produce  a  less  degree  of  the 
latter;  but  that  it  should  produce  hatred,  which 
is  the  opposite  of  love,  seems  inconceivable.  The 
riddle  however,  upon  attention,  is  easily  solved 
The  religion  that  produces  hatred,  will  not  be  finind 
to  differ  only  in  degree  from  that  which  produces 
love,  but  in  spirit  and  in  kind.  When  therefore, 
from  what  we  call  religion,  we  feel  such  an  effect  up- 
on  our  minds,  we  have  but  too  great  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  we  have  more  of  the  sectary  than  of  the 
Christian  in  us,  and  that  our  religion  has  in  it  more 
of  the  false,  than  of  the  true ;  that  our  zeal  is  bi- 
gotry, and  our  supreme  regards  no  better  than  a 
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dotage  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  vain 
janglings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called. 
But  there  is  something  more  here  than  has  been 
yet  accounted  for.    Weak  judgment  and  ungovem- 
able  passions  may  give  rise  to  those  diffisrences  that 
breed  division ;  but  when  sects  are  once  formed,  poli- 
tical causes  co-operate  in  producing  that  malignity 
which  they  so  commonly  bear  to  one  another.    It 
becomes  in  some  respect  the  interest  or  credit  of 
their  respective  leaders,  to  keep  the  party  t(^ther. 
No  method  is  so  effectual  for  attaining  this  end,  as 
to  magnify  every  point  on  which  they  differ  from 
others,  as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  to  make  the 
whole  attention  of  their   adherents  centre  thare. 
Others  are  represented  as  being  in  the  high  load  of 
perdition.    For  this  purpose  every  passage  in  Sdip- 
ture  about  heathens  and  idolaters  is  miserably  wrest- 
ed,  Aat  it  may  appear  intended  for  their  neighbours 
of  other  sects.    These  are  sometimes  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  sometimes  publicans  and  sinners,  and  al- 
ways TJiey  that  are  without.    For  any  of  their 
own  fraternity  occasionally  to  join  in  worship  with 
those  of  another  party,  is  no  better  than  bowing  the 
knee  to  Baal:   For  they  themselves  only  are  the 
smaU  remnant,  the  elect,  the  little  flock ;  and,  ex- 
actly in  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  they  think  God  has  no 
concern  about  all  the  world  besides.    Nothing  can 
equal  the  dogmatism  and  arrogance  with  which  one 
sect  pronounces  sentence  against  another,  except  per- 
haps the  dogmatism  and  arrogance  with  which  that 
other  retaliates  upon  them.    If  this  policy  have  in 
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H  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  is  not  in  coojunCf- 
tion  with  the  innocence  e£  the  doTC.  If  it  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  has  his  venom  toa  It  has 
not  the  signature  of  the  wisdom  that  ia  from  afaov^ 
which  iBpurCf  peaceable ^  gentlcy  eastf  to  he  intreat- 
ed^fuU  of  merqf  and  good  fruiUj  wiUumt  partis 
ality,  and  without  hypocrisy  '^.  On  the  contrary^ 
earthly  in  its  nature,  and  devilish  in  its  tendency,  it 
IB  at  best  but  the  subtlety  of  the  old  serpent,  wl» 
beguiled  Eve^  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  ex» 
tirpate  love  from  the  earth,  and  to  sow  the  seeds^  of 
discord  in  its  stead. 

In  what  words  shall  I  address  those  simple  ones, 

who  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  so  ill-dii»« 

goised  an  artifice  ?  If  one  of  the  parties  in  any  cmiw 

mon  quarrel,  should,  after  telling  you  his  story,  in* 

sist  with  you  not/ to  hear  his  adversary,  whom  he  ^ 

buses  very  liberally,  assuring  you  that  he  would  on* 

ly  mislead  your  judgment ;  could  ye  entertaiBf  a 

fitvoiu^able  idea  of  that  man's  cause  f  If  ye  w«ve 

constituted  judges  in  it,  would  ye  be  in  this  man^ 

ner  induced  to  give  your  decisicm  without  hearing 

both  sides  ?  Are  ye  silly  enough,  theni,  to  be  gulled 

in  regard  to  religion,  a  matter  wherein  ye  yoursdve» 

are  so  deieply  concerned,  by  a  trick  so  poor,  that  it 

eould  not  impose  on  a  person  of  common  sense  m 

the  most  trifling  occurrence  ?  Have  ye  eyes  ?  Look 

around  you.    Do  ye  not  perceive  hundreds,  nay 

thousands,  seduced  by  the  very  same  methodsi,  intai 
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sentiments  opposite  to  yours,  and  made  to  enter- 
tain as  horrid  a  notion  of  you  as  it  is  possible 
tofr  you  to  entertain  of  them  ?  Ye  are  certain 
that  they  are  deluded,  and  they  are  certain  that 
ye  are  deluded;  and  both  have  equal  reasoai. 
Oi^ht  not  this  to  make  you  suspect  an  expedient, 
which  ye  must  acknowledge  is  so  often  used  success-r 
fully  in  the  cause  of  error  ?  Prc^rly  in  that 
cause  only.  For  is  it,  I  pray  you,  vice  or  virtue 
that  shuns  the  light  ?  Is  it  truth  or  falsehood  that 
declines  an  c^en  trial  ?  Reason  will  tell  you,  your 
Lord  and  Master  will  tell  you  *,  (for  ye  still  call 
him  Master  and  Lord),  that  it  is  vice  and  falsehood. 
But  if  his  word  had  half  the  weight  with  you  that 
the  verdicts  ci  yo^xr  Rabbles  have,  ye  could  not  be 
imposed  on  by  such  a  ccmtemptible  piece  of  priest^ 
crail.  Perhaps  ye  are  of  a  party  (for  I  know  there 
are  such  parties)  which  holds  the  name  of  priest  in 
ablu»rrence,  which  detests  the  term  clergy ,  and  all 
other  titles  of  that  stamp.  It  may  be  so.  Words 
are  but  sounds^  and  ye  may  be  violently  attached 
to  the  thing,  in  whatever  way  ye  stand  affected  to 
the  name.  Does  any  one  daim  or  exercise  a  do>- 
minion  over  the  faith  of  others  ?  That  man  is  a 
jnieH  in  the  most  odious  sense  the  word  bears. 
Does  he  support  his  daim,  by  anathematising  those 
who  do  not  acknowledge  it  ?  He  avails  himself  of 
one  of  the  most  execrable,  though  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  commonest  engines,  of  priestcraft.    *  But 

*  JdiQ  iii.  20,  21. 
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^  who,'  say  ye,  *  claims  any  such  dommion  ?  We 
•  know  them  not.'  I  will  tell  you  them.  Who- 
ever says,  either  in  so  many  words,  or  in  what  is 
equivalent,  '  Be  guided  hy  me  only,  and  such  as 
'  concur  with  me  in  their  opinions;  hut  on  the 
'  peril  of  damnation  hear  no  other ;'  that  man  daiins 
it,  whoever  he  he.  It  is  he  that  assumes  the  tille 
otRabbif  that  chuses  to  he  called  Master  and  Fa- 
ther upon  earth,  and  thus  usurps  the  office  of  his 
Liord«  As  his  account  only  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
is  heard  hy  you,  as  his  explications  only  are  regard-* 
ed,  as  his  solutions  only  of  every  douht  are  admit- 
ted, ye  are  Christians  just  so  far,  and  of  such  a  form, 
as  it  pleases  him  ye  should  he;  ye  inadvertently 
constitute  him  umpire  over  your  Master  himself, 
and  become  much  more  properly  his  followers  than 
the  followers  of  Christ 

Would  it  he  thought  credible,  if  experience  did 
not  vouch  the  fact,  that  a  policy,  covered  by  so  thin 
a  disguise,  could  prove  successful;  an  antiquated 
and  stale  device,  employed  alike  by  men  of  the  most 
repugnant  sentiments  and  opposite  interests ;  a  de- 
vice which  carries  the  suspicious  mark  of  conscious 
weakness  in  the  front  of  it  ?  One  thing,  however, 
truth  compels  me  to  urge  in  excuse  for  those  who 
employ  these  secluding,  damning,  and  terrifying 
methods.  It  is  a  case  of  necessity  with  them.  The 
party  cannot  dispense  with  these  arts.  Rob  them 
of  this  defence,  and  they  are  undone.  If  you  examine 
impartially,  you  will  soon  be  satisfied^  that  no  eause 
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ever  yet  had  recourse  to  such  base  shifts,  which 
could  be  supported  by  any  better. 

I  cannot  forbear,  whether  I  am  heard  or  not,  ad« 
dressing  a  few  words  to  those  presumptuous  men^ 
who  thus  consign  each  other  to  damnation  for  not 
agreeing  with  them  in  opinion  on  every  article.  It 
is  for  your  own  sakes  I  speak ;  for  with  me  it  is  a 
very  small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  by  you,  or 
by  man's  judgment.  Thou  callest  thyself  a  dish 
dple  of  Jesus.  Hast  thou  no  regard  to  the  com- 
mandment of  thy  Lord  ?  Or  has  he  given  a  more' 
express  commandment  than  this  ?  Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged.  For  ivith  what  judgment  ye 
judges  ye  shall  he  judged ;  And  with  what  mea-^ 
sure  ye  mete,  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  again  *• 
Does  not  he  on  whoifa  thou  darest  to  sit  in  judg- 
men,  profess  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus  as  well  asf 
thou  ?  Whether  he  be  ireally  so  or  not,  is  another's 
liffair,  and  not  thine.  Who  art  thou,  says  Faulj 
that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  to  his  own 
master  he  standeth  orfalleth  f .  Besides,  is  there' 
not  one  appointed  judge  of  all  the  earth  ?  and 
darest  thou  usiirp  his  •oflSce  ?  Why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  hrother  ?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ :};.  T%ere  is  one  law^ 
gkoevi  says  the  Aplosttle  James,  whjo  is  able  to  save 
and  to  destroy  :  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  an^ 
other  f  ?    In  every  view  this  practice  is  condemned,- 

•  Matth.  vii.  1,2.  t  Rom.  xiv.  4. 

%  Rom.  xiv,  10.  §  James  v.  12.- 
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It  is  fraoj^t  with  danger  to  youndTes,  with  iiijiir|r 
to  your  neighbour,  and  with  impiety  to  yvur  JuOoA* 
-  NDthing  is  more  common  with  {Kdemk  writers, 
tkim  teieumpiMB  of  the  pride  of  those  who  ioqpa^ 
their  tiieories.  It  requirai*  no  jgrest  penetiatioii  to 
iiscem^  that  the  pride  of  the  writer  is  the  sonroe  of 
the  complaiiit.  The  charge  is  commonly  recipiMriy 
Md  just  on  hotfa  sides.  Would  you  know  which 
if  the  proudest  ?  You  will  not  mistake  the  maib- 
ter  greatly  in  concluding,  that  it  is  he  who  ma  this 
topic  makes  the  loudest  clamour.  But  k^  all  die 
i^ecies  of  pride  and  pesumption  that  hate  ever  yet 
appeared.  It  is  certainly  the  most  extravagant,  f>r  ia 
puny  tftortal^  ^e  insect  of  a  day>  a  reptile  of  the 
dust,  to  annate  the  ^no^ogatiye  of  omniadence,  to 
aacend  the  throM  of  the  Meat  High,  and  to  point 
^e  thunders  of  almighty  power.  Is  it  to  be  won* 
dered,  ih&t  such  a  disposition  should  produce  a 
spirit  of  persecution  ?  It  would  be  miraculous  if  it 
did  not  Can  the  man  who  does  not  kratate  to 
ttsurp  one  fun^ion  of  omnipotence,  hesitate  to  usurp 
Another  ?  Would  he  who  scruples  not  to  pronounoe 
sentence,  scruple  to  execute  it,  if  it  were  in  has 
power  ?  Yes,  upon  reflection,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
^e  £Eir  greater  part  of  those  blind  sealots  themsi^ves 
would  stop  iiere.  We  are  however  too  am]dy  war- 
granted  by  experience  to  say  at  least,  that  they  will 
not  scruple  to  consign  him  to  a  stake  in  this  worU» 
whom  they  do  uot  asniple,  in  their  usurped  tstpad^ 
ty  of  judges,  to  isonsign  to  heUrfire  in  tibe  imt. 
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We  mmetivm$  bear  much  of  Antbhrirt  Amangtf 
0Uf  eontrovmtists.  Who  is  Antidirifit  ?  It  is  an  u- 
Jiurpdr*  who,  und^  pretenoe  of  honouring  Chmt,  rap- 
.^^Umts  hinit  perverting  the  power  he  has  ansmnieii  to 
tbe  seduction  of  the  disciple  ^.  W^  hnve  sew  id- 
ready^  that  in  the  political  artifices  w«  havie  hem  tomr 
haling,  there  is  a  douUe  usurpation  of  the  prerqgn- 
liires  of  our  Lord,  hoth  ae  the  only  infiillihie  inatnietor 
of  his  people,  and  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  world. 
This  is  therefore  that  malign  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
whose  baleful  influenoss  have,  idasi  been  but  too 
widely  diffused,  to  the  unqieakable  hurt  of  iiiat 
godlike  charity,  without  which,  with  aU  our  pre- 
tensions to  fajith,  and  zeal,  and  knowledge,  we  are 
M%  best  but  sounding  brass,  and  tinl^ng  eymfaals  f . 

What  then  shall  we  aay  of  those  who  diflEer  tvooL 
us  in  important  artides  ?  WhM  shall  we  say  ? 
That,  in  xmr  judgment,  they  err,  not  knowing  ihe 
Scriptures.  What  mwe  should  we  sfsy  ?  It  faen 
lottgs  to  the  Onuuficient,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and 
Jto  him  only,  to  say  wiiether  their  enor,  if  t}iey  bp 
in  AH  error,  proceeds  fiom  pranty  of  dispositien,  or 
6om  i^uaes  in  whieh  the  will  h^  no  share,  ie  it 
fer  ttt  to  determixie,  how  modi  w^od,  and  hay,  and 
^UtiAlAt,  may  he  ceaned  up  on  the  pnly  fiiundaiion, 
Jesus  Ckskt  ?  Though  the  for^sign  nafaeiials,  by 
the  Apostle'js  account,  will  he  conBuned  in  the  ifiery 
4yaal  they  must  undergo,  y<6t  the  builder  himecif 
will  be  aayed  t.    We  ane  ever,  like  P^d:er,  turning 
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aside  from  the  point  in  hand,  (which  is  what  im- 
mediately concerns  ourselves),  and,  by  a  curiosity 
much  less  justifiable  than  his,  inquiring,  what  will 
become  of  this  man  ?  When  such  a  question  arises 
in  thy  mind,  O  my  fellow-Christian,  think  thou 
hearest  the  voice  of  thy  Divine  Master,  cheding 
thy  impertinence  in  the  words  addressed  to  tl^ 
Apostle,  Wliat  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me*. 

IV.  I  proceed  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  make 
some  reflections  on  what  has  been  advanced. 

1.  First,  I  observe.  That  though  the  spirit  of 
true  religion,  and  the  spirit  of  false,  be  not  only 
different,  but  opposite,  there  may  nevertheless  be  a 
portion  of  each  in  the  same  disposition.  Man  has 
been  said,  not  Unjustly,  to  be  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. The  union  just  now  mentioned,  however 
incongruous,  is  not  more  so,  than  that  of  vice  and 
virtue,  truth  and  error,  which  though  equally  op- 
posite, are  often  blended  in  the  same  character. 
From  the  specimen  we  have  seen  of  false  zeal 
in  two  of  the  disciples,  it  would  be  unjust  to  con-  ' 
dude,  that  they  were  then  totally  imacquainted 
with  true  religion.  Instances  may  be  supposed, 
and  have  actually  happened,  in  which  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  gospel  has  powerfully  resisted  in  the 
mind,  and  happily  overcome  the  motions  of  a  mk- 
guided  zeal,  derived  from  a  superstitious  or  fanati- 

*  John  XXX.  ^2, 
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cal  education.  Examples  might  no  doubt  be  pro- 
duced of  a  victory  on  the  other  side,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  early  prejudices  deeply  and  firmly  rooted, 
bias,  on  a  particular  occasion,  misled  one  to  act  a 
part  extremely  unsuitable  to  the  real  piety  and 
benevolence  which  have  uniformly  shone  in  the  rest 
of  his  conduct.  How  far  the  plea  of  a  misinformed 
conscience  will  go  in  extenuation  of  the  crimes  it 
occasions,  it  belongs  not  to  us,  but  to  the  great 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  to  determine. 

If,  then,  there  appear  evident  marks  of  supersti^ 
tion  or  enthusiasm  in  a  character,  let  us  not  con- 
dude,  that  aU  must  be  false,  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing there  of  true  religion,  or  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
]^l.—^If  there  be  an  evident  mixture  of  both,  let  us 
not  conclude,  that  there  must  be  a  natural  a£Snity 
between  true  religion  and  false.  A  due  attention 
to  what  has  been  said,  will  satisfy  us,  that  both 
ways  of  arguing  are  absolutely  untenable. 

%  I  observe,  secondly.  That,  from  the  spirit  of 
the  party,  we  cannot  always  infer  with  justice  what 
spirit  predominates  in  an  individual  belonging  to 
that  party,  In  what  sects  that  were  not  idolatrous 
did  there  ever  appear  more  of  superstition,  rancour, 
and  furious  zeal,  t^an  among  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Samaritans  ?  Yet  in  both,  our  Saviour,  who  knew 
what  was  in  man  ^,  found  persons  to  whom  he  could 
give  an  honourable  testimony;  persons  too  who 
were  not  in  every  thing  superior  to  popular  opinions 
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mA  pttrty^prigiidicte.  That  the  apostiM  thettis^lvtt 
bad  not  attained  this  superiority  till  atK>ut  thd  tismt 
ti  their  Lord's  asoendoti^  is  maiiiibst  ftam  tiK 
qitostiDti  they  put  to  him  after  his  teiuirectton, 
Lord^  wiU  thtm  at  this  tm§  reHore  the  fHngdam 
to  Ismd*?  Both  the  above  obs^^ationa  ought 
to  teach  ua  modesty  in  the  opinions  we  tontm  of  tnen^ 
i&aracters. 

It  has  been  remarked  already^  that  som^  ptitssi^ 
pies  are  in  tbeir  nature  and  origin  superstititmik 
Such  is  the  opinion  whidi  a  late  eminent  writer  f 
remarks  to  prevail  among  the  Indians^  that  tiie 
water  of  the  Ganges  has  a  sanetifying  vittue ;  and 
tiiat  the  dead  whose  ashes  are  thrown  into  it»  aM 
secuneid  of  an  admission  into  Elysium.  ^  What 
'  matten  it/  says  he>  ^  wheth^  one  lives  virtuously 
'  jar  not  ?  He  can  order  his  body  to  be  thrown 
'  into  the  Ganges/  Are  absurdities  of  this  kind 
peccdiar  to  Paganifidn  ?  Are  there  not  some  Eu- 
ropisan  ^countries  in  which  men  may  say  with  equal 
reason^  *  What  matters  it  how  one  lives  ?  He  can 
*  on  his  d^th^bed  obtain  the  viaticum.'  And  by 
their  doctrine  of  isaaraments,  it  is  even  of  no  o6n*> 
sequeui^  whether  the  dying  man  be  sendble  of 
what  is  done^  or  insensible.  It  is  manifest,  that 
these  two  dogmas  are  materially  the  same;  they 
diffi^  only  in  the  f^mn. 

On  the  other  han4  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  are  no  religioi^  institutions,  how  pure 


>u^ 
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•oever^  n^iiich  may  not  be  miperstitumsly  cof  fiiaa& 
€8%  used.  A  ministei's  conversing  vA^  tlie  sidi 
0tik  tbe  hope  of  the  gospel,  and  jdning  mth  th^n 
in  prayer,  are  duties  whieb,  when  properly  perfora^ 
6d,  have  a  natural  tendency  Ibo  ytmB  solaeing  and 
instruetiye  to  the  distressed,  to  the  spectators,  and 
to  the  minist^  himself.  But  if  any  person  be  ab^ 
curd  enough  to  consider  the  prayer  of  a  minister, 
at  the  bedside  of  <on6  in  the  agonies  of  ikath,  as  a 
passport  to  heaven,  his  sentiments  do  not  diffi^ 
essentially  from  theirs  who  rely -on  extreme  unotiQ8i> 
or  the  priest's  absolution,  as  the  grand  eecmity. 

3.  I  observe,  thirdly.  That  that  set  of  opinions 
and  practices  is  the  most  dangerous,  whidi  looks 
with  the  malignest  aspect  on  love,  and  tends  most 
to  contract  its  circle.  The  Sectarian  spirit  has  in^ 
verted  the  rale  laid  ^down  by  our  Lord,  ¥^icb  waif, 
to  judge  of  teachers  and  their  doctrines  by  thehr 
ftaits  *.  The  method  now  almost  universally  txiL 
lowed,  is,  to  judge  of  their  fruits  by  their  doctrines. 
If  these  be  not  to  our  taste,  the  othm*  canm^  bis 
good;  if  these  recdve  our  approbation,  the  other 
must  be  very  bad  ere  they  4isplea3e  us.  Bvery 
sect  has  its  own  SMbhokth  One  inquires  About 
oj^nions ;  another,  about  ceremonies ;  a  third,  about 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  hierarchy,  proposing,  as  the 
«ole  authentic  evidence  of  our  being  Christians,  the 
examination  of  certain  endless  genealogies ;  as  if 
Christ  had  intended  that  all  his  disciples  should  he 
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antiquaries ;  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  the 
iatilation  to  know  whether  they  were  his  disdple. 
or  not.  Unfortunately  for  these  people,  all  such 
spiritual  pedigrees  are  so  miserably  kme,  that  if 
their  rule  were  to  be  admitted,  we  should  be  iiir 
volved  in  darkness  on  this  subject,  from  which  no 
antiquary  could  extricate  us ;  and  there  would  not 
remain  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  were  a 
single  Christian  on  the  earth,  We  shall  however 
be  satisfied  with  Paul's  rule  on  this  subject,  who 
enjoins  every  man,  in  order  to  make  this  important 
discovery  with  regard  to  himself,  cayefully  to  exr 
^imme  his  own  heart  *. 

Strange  indeed,  that  none  of  these  curious  tests 
have  been  recommended  to  us  by  Christ,  in  order 
to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of  teachers.  Still  n^ore 
istrange,  that  all  sects  should,  as  it  were  by  general 
(Consent,  overlook  the  only  rule  he  gave  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  enjoin  the  examination  of  cap- 
tious questions,  disputes  often  about  words  and 
phrases.  He  knew  how  unfit  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  for  discussions  of  this  sort.  His  rule  is  level 
to  the  capacity  of  all,  and  probably  for  this  re^^n 
has  been  so  little  regarded.  Teachers  and  doctrines 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  fruits.  That  doc- 
trine is  the  soundest,  which  has  the  happiest  in- 
fluence on  the  temper  and  lives  of  those  who  re- 
ceive it ;  which  operates  most  powerfully  by  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  man.     That,  on  the  contrary,  i^ 
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to  be  deemed  the  worst,  which  has  the  unhappiest 
influence  on  the  temper  and  life.  We  do  not 
therefiwe  send  you  to  the  inextricable  mazes  of  dis^ 
putation  and  logomadiy,  but  to  the  only  infallible 
test  which  Christ  himself  has  given  us.  It  will 
not,  sure,  be  imagined,  that  we  mean,  like  the  too 
narrow-minded  disdple,  to  forbid  any  man  to  cast 
out  devils  in  the  namfs  of  Christ,  because  he  foU 
loweth  not  with  us  ^.  But  we  mean  to  warn 
every  man  against  the  influence  of  that  teacher 
who  would  cast  in  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
whether  he  follow  with  us  or  not.  For  we  know 
no  worse  devils  than  contention,  iHttemess,  spiritual 
pride,  uncharitable  judgments,  detraction,  malevo- 
lence. We  mean  further,  if  possible,  to  abate  the 
rancour  of  sects  towards  one  another,  and  to  make 
the  interests  of  charity  surmount  that  worst  species 
of  priestly  policy  which  but  too  much  abounds  in 
them  all. 

4. 1  remark,  fourthly.  That  some  of  the  strongest 
objections  of  infidels  do  not  properly  affect  the  gos-^ 
pel ;  they  affect  only  the  corruptions  which  have 
been  introduced  by  men  into  this  divine  religion. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  same  adventitious  ma- 
terials have  been  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  controversies  among  Christians  themselves. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  my  Honoured  Fathers  and 
Brethren  in  the  Ministry,  think  of  the  particular 
pbligations  we  are  brought  under  by  the  trust  re-r 
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posed  in  U8»  of  reoommending,  both  by  doetnne  and 
by  example,  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  goqieL   Then 
ii  not  a  community,  any  more  than  an  indiyidnal, 
that  is  absolutely  perfect ;  but  perfection  ought  eirer 
to  be  the  aim  of  both.    It  is  not  our  having  the  adr 
vantage  of  a  l^al  establishment  that  will  secure  us 
against  the  temper  of  sectaries,  though  I  can  say 
with  truth,  that  in  my  judgment  (I  may  indeed  be 
partial)  there  will  not  easily  be  found  a  Christiaa 
sodety  that  has  less  of  that  temper.    In  a  conta^ 
gion  so  universal,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  escape  enh 
tirely  being  infected.    Let  this  consideration  make 
us  the  more  on  our  guard,  that  we  may  purge  out 
the  old  leaven,  and  be  a  new  lump  in  the  Xiord.    Let 
us  never  descend  to  the  unchristian  artifice  of  in- 
gratiating ourselves  by  traducing  others.    Still  less 
let  us  think  of  the  antichristian  arrogance  of  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  the  supreme  Judge,  and  pronoun^ 
cing  the  eternal  doom  of  those  who  differ  from  us. 
Nay,  where  we  know  we  meet  with  this  treatment 
from  others,  let  us  abhor  the  thought  of  retaliating ; 
imitating  rather  the  conduct  of  our  Lord,  who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.    Let  our  great 
policy,  &r  influencing  those  of  other  oommunions, 
be,  to  diow  forth  in  every  thing,  the  meekness,  the 
gentleness,  the  moderation  of  Christ    If  attracted 
by  that  spirit  which  the  Apostle  styles,  the  ^irit 
of  power,  cmd  of  lovCp  and  of  a  ^ound  mind,  pre- 
vailing in  the  tempers  and  lives  of  our  pec^le,  as 
the  happy  fruits  <^  our  teachings  candid  and  reason- 
able men  shall  be  induced  to  give  us  the  prefer- 
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ence,  the  victory  will  be  to  our  honour ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  heart  of  the  proselyte  will  not  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  change.  We  cannot  say  so  much 
when  men  are  gained  to  any  party,  by  the  too  com- 
mon acts  of  infusing  bigotry  and  rancour.  But 
stiU  such  an  external  connection  is  comparatively  a 
small  matter.  Those  who  are  not  gained  in  this 
sense,  may  nevertheless  be  gained  to  love  and  purity, 
to  more  enlarged  sentiments  of  the  imbounded 
grace  of  Jesus,  and  thus  may  be  improved  by  our 
example.  Let  us  therefore  invariably  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  where- 
^th  one  may  edify  another. 


}rffE  SOCCBSS  OF  THE  FIRST  PUBLISHERS  OF  Tff£ 
GOSPEL,  A  PROOF  OF  ITS  TRUTH : 


SERMON, 

PREACHED  BEFORE 

THE  SOCIETY  IN  SCOTLAND  FOR  PROPAGATING 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 

Jt  their  Jnnucd  Meetings 

EDINBURGH,  FRIDAY,  JUNK  6.  VtTt. 
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At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 

RESOLVEDf 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  the  Reverend 
Dr  Campbell,  for  his  excellent  Sermon  preached  this  day 
hdore  them;  and  that  he  be  desired  to  permit  tke  %ame  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  <if  the  Society. 

James  Forrest,  Ckrk. 


(     SI9     ) 


SERMON  IL 


1  Cor.  i.  25. 

The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men, 

and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stnmger  than 
men, 

JLt  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  coitoeive  a  new  re- 
Iigkm  attended  with  more  diiradvantageons  circum- 
stances than  was  the  Christian  religion  on  its  first 
appearance ;  and,  of  which,  consequently,  the  suc- 
cess in  the  world  would,  humanly  speaking,  be  more 
improbable.  Nothing  co«Id  be  worse  adapted  to 
the  prejudices  that  prevailed  among  Jews  and  Gren*^ 
tiles  than  its  tenets :  Nothing  could  be  less  acoom* 
modated  to  the  universal  depravity  of  manners  than 
its  precepts.  Both  the  obscurity  and  the  £tte  of  its 
Founder  seemed  alike  insuparable  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  his  cause.  And  as  to  the  persons 
whom,  under  the  title  of  Apostles,  he  selected  to  be 
the  instruments  of  promulgating  his  doctrine,  they 
were  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  all  reasonable  men,, 
would  have  been  sufficient,  though  every  other  cir- 
cumstance had  been  favourable,  to  render  the  scheme 
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abortive.  Truly,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  if  this 
counsel  or  this  work  had  been  of  men,  it  must  have 
come  to  nought.  Any  one  of  the  particulars  abovef 
mentioned  would  have  been  enough  to  stifle  it  in 
the  birth ;  how  much  more  woidd  all  of  them  when 
combined  together  ?  But  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor 
understandings  nor  counsel,  against  the  Lord  *. 
His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are 
our  icays  his  rvays.  Justly  is  this  divine  institutioif 
represented  in  the  prophetic  language  under  the 
emblem  of  a  stone,  something  at  first  to  appearance 
inconsiderable,  cut  out  without  hands,  not  by  hu- 
man skill  or  dexterity,  which  became  a  great 
mountain  and  JiUed  the  xchole  earth  f  •  For  the 
^X)lishness  of  God,  as  ye  have  it  in  the  passage 
read  to  you  as  the  foundation  of  this  discourse^  is 
tcher  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is 
stronger  than  men. 

The  aposde,  in  these  words,  is  iar  firom  imnmiat^ 
hig  that  there  can  be  any  thing  in  the  supreme  aU- 
perfect  mind  analogous  to  what  we  understand  by 
th^  terms  ^fdly  and  weakness.  But,  by  an  usual 
figure,  he  considers  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Providence  manifested  in  this  new  institution,  un- 
4^  the  denominatiovi  which  the  adversaries  were 
pleased  to  give  it ;  and  affirms,  that  the  measoies 
which  the  Ruler  of  the  world  had  adcqpted,  and 
which  to  them  were  foolishness,  would  be  found  to 
have  more  wisdom  in  them  than  the  wisest  plans  of 
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human  contrivance ;  and  that  the  means  employed 
by  Heaven,  however  weak  they  might  be  reckoned, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  baffle  all  the  most  vigor^^ 
ous  efforts  of  the  sons  of  earth.  Nay  more,  however 
shallow  the  measures,  and  however  impotent  the 
instruments  may  be,  not  in  appearance  but  in  reali« 
ty,  when  attended  only  by  natural  and  ordinary 
means,  they  will  prove  perfectly  efficacious  when 
attended  by  such  as  are  supernatural  and  extraor- 
dinary. Gk)d,  when  he  is  pleased  to  interpose  mira^ 
culously,  can  effect  his  purpose  not  only  without 
the  intervention  of  man,  but  by  such  human  agency 
as  seems  better  calculated  to  defeat  the  end  than 
to  promote  it.  This,  we  learn  firom  the  context^ 
was,  in  several  important  respects,  the  case  with 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel. 

To  throw  light  on  this  doctrine,  and  to  point 
out  the  use  we  ought  to  make  of  it,  shall,  with  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  be  the  ultimate  scope  of  this  dis- 
course. The  argument  couched  in  my  text,  and  il- 
lustrated in  the  concluding  part  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  may  be  thus  expressed  : 
"  The  human  and  natural  means  originally  employ- 
ed for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  would,  without 
the  divine  interposition,  have  proved  both  foolish 
and  weak,  and  therefore  utterly  incapable  of  answer- 
ing the  purpose.  The  purpose  was  nevertheless  by 
these  means  fully  answered.  Consequently,  they 
must  have  been  accompanied  with  the  divine  inter- 
position, and  our  religion  is  of  God,  and  not  of 
man."     I  shall  first  therefore  endeavour  to  evince 
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the  truth  of  the  first  proposition,  and  show  the  ut- 
ter inability  of  the  natural  means  employed  in  pro- 
mulgating the  gospel,  to  effect  the  end.  I  shall 
next  evince  the  truth  of  the  second,  pointing  out 
tile  rapid  and  unexampled  success  of  tiie  means  that 
w^e  employed ; — and  shall  conclude  with  observing 
the  influence  which  the  obvious  consequence  of  these 
deductions  ought  to  have  upon  us,  and  the  improve- 
nent  we  oi^ht  to  make  of  this  doctrine. 

I  B£GiK  with  the  unfitness  of  the  means,  that 
is,  the  natural  and  ordinary  means,  admitted  by  in- 
fidels, as  well  as  Christians,  to  have  been  employed ; 
fin:  it  is  of  such  means  only  I  am  here  speaking. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  under  this  I  comprehend 
the  genius  of  the  doctrine  taught ;  because,  whether 
iupematural  in  its  origin  or  not,  it  may  have  in  it 
a  natural  fitness  for  engaging  attention  and  regard ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  tendency  to  alienate 
Ae  minds  of  men,  and  render  them  inattentive  and 
averse.  In  this  view,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  institution  itself  ought  to  be  regarded  as  natural 
means,  either  of  promoting,  or  of  retarding  its  propa- 
gation*  Let  us  then  examine  briefly  the  two  prin- 
cipal circumstances  already  suggested,  the  doctrine 
and  the  publishers.  It  is  to  the  former  that  the 
ixitmjbolishness  is  more  especially  applied,  as  toeak- 
ness  is  to  the  latter. 

The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  in  particular,  the  great 
hinge  of  all,  was,  in  every  view,  exposed  to  univer- 
sal dislike  and  derison.     Considered  as  an  article  of 
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faith  in  this  new  religion,  as  exhibiting  the  expia- 
tioB  of  sin,  and  consequently  as  the  foundation  of 
the  sinner's  hope  of  divine  pardon  and  acceptance, 
to  men  principled  as  they  were,  it  both  shocked 
their  understanding,  and  was  humiliating  to  their 
pride.  Considered  as  a  practical  lesson,  and  a 
warning  of  the  treatment  which  the  disciples  might 
csxpect,  when  such  horrible  things  had  befallen  their 
master,  to  follow  whom  in  suflfering  they  were  spe- 
cially called,  nothing  could  tend  more  powerfiilly  to 
alienate  their  will,  being  opposed  by  all  their  most 
rooted  passions,  love  of  life,  aversion  to  pain,  and 
h<HTor  of  infamy.  And  even  considered  only  as  a 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  him  whom  all 
the  proselytes  to  this  institution  were  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge as  their  lawgiver  and  king,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly disgustful,  being  contradictory  to  all  the 
notions  to  which  from  infancy  they  had  been  habi- 
tuated, in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Providence, 
9xA  the  marks  whereby  Heaven  distinguishes  its 
favourites  destined  for  honour  and  authority. 

Paul,  accordingly,  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
bad  reception  which  this  doctrine  met  with  from 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  entertained  against  it.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross,  says  he,  is  to  them  that 
perish,  to  them  who  reject  and  despise  the  gospel, 
Jbolishness ;  hut  to  us  who  are  saved,  who  by  faith 
give  it  a  grateful  reception,  it  is  the  power  of 
God^.     However  much  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks 

*  iCor.  i.  18. 
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differed  from  each  other,  in  their  religious  principlefly 
as  well  as  customs,  they  concurred  in  a  most  hearty 
detestation  of  this,  which  made  so  fundamental 
an  article  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  They 
viewed  it  differently,  according  to  their  different 
national  characters ;  but  the  effect,  an  indignant  re- 
jection, was  the  same  in  both.  Our  apostle,  who 
perfectly  understood  the  difference,  has  marked  it 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  Jews  require  a 
sigiiy  an  evidence  of  the  interposition  of  Omn^M>* 
tence,  which  may  overpower  their  minds,  and  com- 
mand an  unlimited  assent ;  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom,  the  elaborate  productions  of  oratory 
^d  ingenuity,  which  may  at  once  convince  their 
reason,  and  gratify  their  curiosity  :  but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified ;  a  doctrine  so  far  from  suiting  the 
inclinations  of  either,  that  to  the  Jews  it  ^s  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
Both  agree  to  reprobate  this  doctrine,  but  different- 
ly according  to  their  different  tempers.  To  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  an  object  of  abhorrence ;  to  the  Gre- 
cian, of  contempt.  He  adds,  but  to  them  who  are 
called^  those  who  are  divinely  instructed,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks^  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  f . 

Nor  can  we  justly  wonder  that  so  strange  a  doe- 
trine  as  this  of  the  cross,  so  repugnant  to  flesh  and 
blood,  should,  upon  the  trial,  prove  so  unwelcome 
to  carnal  men.     If  we  inquire  but  ever  so  little  in- 

*  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23,  24. 
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to  the  drcumstances  of  the  case^  we  shall  find,  that 
its  reception  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  it 
was.  The  Jewish  nation  was  at  that  time  split  in- 
to sects,  which  in  many  things  entertained  opinions 
fipposite  to  one  another.  Nevertheless,  all  who  ex- 
pected the  Messiah,  of  whatever  sect,  concurred  in 
tibe  belief  that  he  would  be,  what  the  world  calls^ 
an  illustrious  prince,  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  would 
subdue  kingdoms,  and  establish  for  himself  a  new 
universal  monarchy,  or  secular  empire,  (for  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom  they  had  no  idei),  wherein  his 
own  nations  would  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth«  From  these  sentiments  the  Samaria 
tans  (however  much  they  differed  from  the  Jews  in 
oth^  respects)  seem  not  to  have  dissented ;  in  these 
fi^timents  all  our  Lord's  disciples  had  been  brought 
up ;  and  to  these  sentiments,  ;n  spite  of  the  manir 
fest  tendency  of  his  instructions  and  example,  they, 
by  then:  own  account,  firmly  adhered  during  his 
life,  and  even  for  some  time  after  his  resurrection. 
Nor  do  they  seem  ever  to  have  relinquished  these  sen? 
timents  lill  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  the 
ascension,  on  that  memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  on 
which  the  promulgation  of  the  evangelical  economy 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  commenced. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Messiah 
held  forth  to  this  people  in  the  gospel,  and  that 
which  the  glosses  and  traditions  of  the  Rabbies  had 
taught  them  to  expect,  were  personages  widely  dif- 
ferent. They  were,  in  most  respects,  the  reverse 
pf  one  another.    The  people  had  not  yet  learnt, 
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that  God,  though  not  in  the  tempest,  the  eartli* 
qnake,  nor  the  thunder,  may  yet  be  found  in  the 
flmall  and  feeble  voice.  Their  heads  weie  occupied 
'with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  majesty  memdy  fanniaii. 
When  they  were  tlnnking  of  the  royal  palace,  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  shop  of  the  artifieer 
I9  not  this  the  carpenter  *  ?  say  they,  with  a  mix^ 
tnre  of  astonishment  and  contempt.  Instead  ci 
ridies  and  splendour,  behold  poverty  and  humility : 
For  a  potentate  and  warrior  they  had  only  a  peaoefbl 
dtizen.  In  lieu  of  one  whose  undertakings  vraCf 
in  the  sight  of  all  mankind,  to  be  crowned  with 
^kiry  and  success,  they  were  presented  with  a  man 
incessantly  haunted  by  misfortune  from  his  eradk 
to  his  grave ;  whose  friends  were  few,  and  enemies 
innumerable ;  one  who  in  their  eyes  had  nothing 
desirable,  or,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  the  prophet^ 
had  nojbrm  nor  comeliness  f ;  one  who  accordingly, 
from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  was  by  all  the 
men  of  power  and  influence  hated,  derided,  de&med« 
persecuted,  dishonoured,  and  at  last  cruelly  murder- 
ed. But  the  stone  whidi  the  builders  rejected 
soon  became  the  head  of  the  comer. 

Prosperity  and  adversity  have  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  nations,  had  some  influence  on  the  judgments  of 
men,  in  regard  to  di^ane  favour  and  aversion ;  but 
on  no  nation  had  these  external  things  a  greatar 
influence  than  on  the  Jewish;  and  under  no  dis* 
pensation  or  form  of  religion,  true  or  false,  moie 
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glaringly,  than   under  the  Mosaic.     There  wmb 
flomething  in  that  institution,  it  must  be  ^know* 
lisdged,  which  naturally  led  the  attention  to  these 
outward  distinctions  between  man  and  man.    The 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  law,  interpreted 
according  to  the  letter,  are  of  things  merely  tem- 
poraL    That  under  these  are  couched  the  etemid 
things  of  the  gospel,  is  iH)t  to  be  denied ;  things 
which  were  also  typified  by  the  established  ceremo- 
nies and  carnal  ordinances.     But  it  must  be  ob»- 
aerved,  that  the  literal  is  the  most  obvious  sense; 
the  spiritual  was  perceived  by  those  only  whose 
£dth  or  spiritual  discernment  put  them  in  a  capaci- 
ty of  seeing  through  the  veil  of  symbolical  language 
and  ritual  observances.    For  it  ever  did,  and  ever 
will  hdld,  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him  ^.    But  in  regard  to  the  generality 
of  the  people,  (I  may  almost  say  the  whole^  the  exr 
^eptions  are  so  few),  that  outward  happiness  or 
misery  were  the  standard  by  which  they  determii^ 
ed,  whether  a  person  were  the  object  of  the  love  or 
of  the  hatied  of  Heaven,  is  a  fact  that  might  be 
evinced,  if  necessary,  from  numberless  passages  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New.     And  if 
this  holds  in  regard  to  what  may  b^  called  the  gc^ 
neral  tenor  of  a  man's  life,  it  holds  more  especially 
of  his  death.     To  be  adjudged  to  the  death  of  a 
malefactor  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  chosen 
people,   they  considered  as  an  infallible  mark  of 
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reprobation.  How  much  inore>  when  the  T«y 
sort  of  death,  suspension  upon  a  tree,  had  a  special 
malediction  pronounced  on  it,  which,  as  an  ii 
ble  stigma,  had  been  engrossed  in  the  body  of 
law  ?  He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  Crod*. 
The  Jews,  accordingly,  to  this  day,  distinguish  our 
Saviour  by  the  name  of  the  hanged  man,  as  the 
most  disgracefiil  they  can  employ.  We  cannot 
then  wonder,  that  to  those  whose  minds  were  blind- 
ed through  sensual  affection  and  obdurate  prejvb* 
dices,  and  in  respect  of  whom,  to  adopt  the  apos- 
tle's similitude  f ,  the  veil  which  covered  the  face  of 
Moses,  too  splendid  for  their  weak  organs,  remain- 
ed  imremoved,  (we  cannot,  I  say,  wonder,  that  to . 
them)  the  Messiah's  cross  should  prove  a  stum* 
bling-block.  It  in  reality  did  so.  The  undoubted 
fact  confirms  the  reasoning.  And  the  reasoning 
is,  from  their  avowed  principles,  so  unquestionable, 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  clearest  testimony  of 
the  fact. 

Nor  were  the  prepossessions  of  Pagans  less  imr 
pregnable,  though  built  on  different  grounds.  Of 
all  nations  the  Jewish  was  the  most  contemned 
and  hated  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  That 
their  contempt  and  hatred  were  unreasonable,  I 
readily  allow.  But  it  is  only  with  the  fact  I  am 
here  concerned,  and  that  is  incontrovertible.  It 
were  easy,  however,  to  account  for  it  from  several 
peculiarities  in  the  Jewish  constitution,  which  made 
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them  be  reckoned  by  others  superstitious,  unsocia- 
ble, intolerant,  self-opinioned,  and  untractable. 
Their  refusal  of  all  intercommunity  with  those  of 
other  nations  in  matters  of  religion,  a  thing  unex- 
ampled amongst  idolaters,  their  distinction  of  meats 
into  clean  and  unclean,  and  their  laws  in  regard  to 
ablutions,  which  very  much  interrupted  even  their 
dvil  intercourse  with  Gentiles,  conspired  in  alien- 
ating the  minds  of  strangers.  Though  not  defi- 
cient in  courage  and  natural  sagacity,  their  being 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, made  them  appear  inconsiderable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans ;  their  ignorance  of  philosophy 
and  the  fine  arts  rendered  them  despicable  to  the 
Grecians.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  .to  make 
the  people  of  either  nation  expect  great  benefits  of 
any  kind  from  a  Jew.  But  to  talk  to  them  of  such 
a  one  as  their  Messiah  or  Saviour,  that  is,  as  the 
terms  were  explained  by  the  preachers,  the  pur-, 
ohaser  of  the  remissioii  of  sins,  of  divine  favouj*,  of 
eternal  life  and  happiness,  nay,  as  the  person  con- 
stituted by  the  Deity  judge  of  all  the  earth,  coidd, 
to  men  so  ill  affected  to  that  people,  hardly  appear 
otherwise  than  as  absolutely  ridiculous.  How  much 
then  was  the  ridicule  enhanced,  when  they  were 
ftirther  informed,  that  this  Messiah,  this  man  of 
circumcision,  of  the  race  of  Jacob,  had,  like  a  com- 
mon felon,  and  in  company  with  common  felons, 
suffered  under  a  Roman  procurator  the  infamous 
death  of  crucifixion  ? 
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It  is  not  easy  for  us,  at  this  distance,  to  enter 
parfectly  into  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men, 
whose  manners,  opinions,  education,  aud  customs, 
were  so  totally  different  from  ours.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult on  this  suhject^  on  which  our  minds  have  been 
so  long  pre-oocupied,  than  on  any  other.  The 
death  of  Christ,  whom  we  venerate  as  our  sovereign, 
our  high  priest,  and  teacher  in  divine  things,  has, 
to  us  Christians,  ennobled  the  ctoss,  the  instrument 
of  an  event  of  such  ineffable  moment  to  the  human 
race.  We  can  no  longer  behold  it  with  the  same 
eyes.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, the  use  of  it  in  punishing  is  universally  abolish- 
ed. We  are  inclined  to  consider  it  as  too  honour- 
able a  destiny,  for  any  after  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  pos* 
terity  of  Adam,  to  undergo.  But  in  order  to  juc^e 
of  the  appearance  and  effect  of  a  new  doctrine,  pub- 
lished in  a  remote  period,  we  must,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, enter  into  the  opinions  and  prepossessions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time.  Considered  in  this 
view,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  crucifixion  was 
then,  in  the  Roman  empire,  incomparably  more 
disgracefiil  than  any  kind  of  death  known  in  these 
days  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  No  citizen  of 
Kome,  how  atrocious  soever  were  his  guilt,  how 
mean  soever  were  his  station,  though  the  lowest 
mechanic,  or  the  poorest  peasant,  could  be  subjected 
to  it.  If  a  man  was  not  a  slave,  as  well  as  a  crimi- 
nal, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  magistrate  to 
dishonour  him  so  far  as  to  consign  him  to  so  igno- 
minious a  punishment.     And  though  the  privilege 
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<if  Romans  did  not  extend  to  every  free  subject  of 
the  empire;  so  far  did  the  Roman  sentiments  pre- 
vail in  regard  to  this  mode  of  punishing,  that  \i 
was  held  universally  as  in  the  last  d^ee  oppro* 
brious.  Conceive  then  the  emotions  which  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  such  people,  when 
a  man  (a  miserable  culprit  in  their  account)  who 
bad  been  compelled  publicly  to  submit  to  so  vile 
an  execution,  so  degrading,  so  shocking  to  humani- 
ty, .was  represented  to  them  as  the  Son  of  the 
Most  High  God,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world; 
If  to  men  so  prepossessed  as  were  the  Jews,  this 
doctrine  could  not  fail  to  appear  impious  and  exe- 
<TaUe,  (and  for  a  time  it  did  so  even  to  the  apos^ 
ties) ;  to  men  so  pr^ossessed  as  were  the  Gren* 
tiles  it  could  not  fail  to  appear  nonsensical  and 
absurd. 

Nay,  it  is  manifest  from  the  writings  of  the  early 
apologists  for  Christianity,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  that  this  doctrine  continued  long  to  be  a 
principal  matter  of  oflFence  to  the  enemies  rf  our  re., 
ligion,  and  was  regarded  by  such  as  an  insurmount- 
able objection.  They  treated  it  as  no  better  than 
madness,  to  place  confidence  in  a  man  whom  God 
had  abandoned  to  the  scourge  of  the  executioner, 
and  the  indelible  reproach  of  the  cross.  Yet  this 
doctrine  was  from  the  beginning,  so  far  from  being 
taught  covertly  by  the  apostles,  as  one  would  have 
thought  that  a  small  share  of  political  wisdom  would 
have  suggested ;  it  was  so  far  from  being  dissembled, 
and  palliated^  that  it  appeared  to  be  that  particular 
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4xf  their  religion,  of  whicb,  in  spite  of  the  utter  ah»- 
mination  it  raised  in  others,  in  spite  of  all  the  ob- 
loquy it  farought  upon  themselves,  they  were  chiefly 
4i6tentatiou8.  With  our  apostle  the  cross  qfChrisi 
is  a  phrase  in  familiar  use  for  denoting  the  whole 
of  this  new  economy.  The  foes  of  the  gospel  lie 
calls  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ♦.  To  the  Co^ 
xinthians,  he  says,  he  determined  to  know  nothing 
among  them,  save  JesiLs  Christy  and  him  crud^ 
jfied  f .  The  offence  taken  against  Christianity  he 
styles,  the  offence  of  the  cross  %•  And  the  grand 
object  of  his  glorying  was  what  to  others  appeared 
£tie  greatest  scandal,  the  cross  of  Christ.  So  mudi 
in  general  (for  your  time  does  not  admit  my  ^itev^ 
ing  into  particulars)  of  the  foolishness  of  the  docr 
trine* 

Let  us  next  consider  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
struments, the  first  missionaries  of  this  new  reli^ 
gion.  What  were  they  ?  We  should  certainly 
think,  that  a  trust  of  this  kind,  requiring  the  most 
consummate  skill  and  address  to  manage  properly, 
could  not,  with  the  smallest  hope  of  success,  be  com- 
mitted to  any,  but  men,  who  to  great  natural 
shrewdness,  and  acquired  knowledge,  had  all  the 
advantages  that  result  from  being  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  conversant  in  public  life.  If  to 
these,  wealth,  nobility,  and  authority,  were  added, 
so  much  the  better.     But  were  the  first  publishers 
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of  the  gospel  men  of  this  sort  ?  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  opposite.  A  few  fishermen  of  Gali« 
lee,  and  some  others  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  peo- 
pie,  poor,  ignorant,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
world ;  without  any  visible  advantages  natural  or  ac- 
quired ;  men  who,  bef(»re  they  received  this  extraor* 
dinary  mission,  had  been  obliged  to  drudge  lor 
bread  vdthin  the  narrow  limits  of  a  toilsome  occu- 
pation, and  had  probably  never  dared  to  open  their 
mouth  in  places  where  men  of  condition  (their  bet* 
ters,  as  we  familiarly  express  it)  were  present.  Such 
were  the  agents  employed  in  effecting  the  greatest 
revolution  ever  produced  upon  the  earth.  Was  it  in* 
a  rude  and  unlettered  B/ge  that  this  religion  was  first 
broached  ?  or  was  it  only  to  the  illiterate  that  its 
promulgators  were  charged  to  communicate  it  ?  It 
was  at  the  time  when  Kome  was  in  the  zenith  of 
her  power ;  it  was  at  the  time  when  all  the  Grecian 
arts  and  sciences  shone  forth  in  their  meridian 
glory. .  It  was  then  that  these  plain,  unexperienced 
men,  were  commissioned,  not  cautiously  to  impart 
this  doctrine  in  a  whisper,  to  persons  of  a  particular 
stamp,  but  to  proclaim  it  to  all  indiscriminately,  as 
from  the  house-tops,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  *.  These  lowly  ministers  of  Jesus  did 
accordingly  publish  it  to  the  Jews  in  the  temple 
and  in  the  synagogues,  and  to  the  Gentiles  in  the 
forums  of  their  cities,  and  in  other  places  of  public 
resort.     Their  undaunted  spirit  and  freedom,  consi- 
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dering  what  they  were,  did  indeed  amaze  thdr  m^ 
perioTs,  and  all  who  heard  them.  When  the  High 
Priest,  and  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  saw 
the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John^  in  the  spirited 
and  pertinent  reply  they  made,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  mar- 
velled*. 

How  different  is  the  policy  of  Heaven,  pardon 
the  expression,  from  that  of  earth !  How  troly  is 
the  matter  represented  in  my  context !  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things 
which    are   despised,    hath    Ghd    chosen,    yea, 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 
things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  shouMghry  in  his 
presence  f.      The  apostles  were  very  sensible  of 
their  defects,  in  respect  of  natural  talents,  rank,  and 
education ;  they  knew  well,  that,  by  men  of  fashion, 
men  of  the  world,  they  were  counted  as  the  flUh 
^the  world,  and  the  qffscouring  of  all  things  J. 
But  as  their  zeal  was  kindled  solely  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  their  master,  they  never  affected  to 
conceal  or  extenuate  these  defects.     They  neither 
disdainfully  undervalued  those  acquired  advantages 
which  they  had  not,  but  which  were  possessed  by 
many  of  their  antagonists,  nor  vainly  arrogated  to 
themselves  any  merit  from  the  success  that  attend- 


•  Acts,  W.  IS.        t  1  Cor.  i,  t7,  28,  29-        J  1  Cor.  iv.  U. 
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ed  their  preaching.  Their  humble  language  was. 
We  have  this  treasure^  the  doctine  of  the  gospel, 
the  inestimable  riches  of  Christ,  in  earthen  vessels ; 
not  vessels  of  gold  or  silver,  as  men  of  eminence 
among  the  great  and  learned  might  be  called,  but 
vessels  of  the  very  coarsest  materials,  those  deno- 
minated the  dregs  of  the  people,  that  the  ea^cellency 
of  the  power  may  be  ofGod^  and  not  of  us  *. 

We  are  apt  to  attend  but  carelessly  to  the  report 
of  facts  to  which  our  ears  have  been  long  familiariz- 
ed. Such  is  that  of  the  low  condition  of  those  who 
were  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Be- 
sides, to  us  the  very  title  apostles  conveys  cer- 
tain ideas  of  respect  and  dignity,  which,  as  it  were, 
hide  from  us  the  meanness  and  obscurity  of  their 
outward  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  rouse  our  at- 
tenti<Hi  to  this  circumstance,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  right  understanding  of  my  argument, 
let  us  consider  what  would  be,  I  say  not  probably, 
but  certainly,  the  effect  of  such  an  attempt  in  our 
own  age  and  nation,  made  by  such  ill -provided, 
and,  as  we  should  say,  despicable  instruments,  un- 
aided from  above,  in  opposition  to  all  the  establish- 
ed powers,  religion,  laws,  and  learning  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
fishermen  are,  in  any  respect,  inferior  to  the  fishers 
of  those  days  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  point  of 
education,  in  this  part  of  the  island  at  least,  they 


*  2  Cor.  iv.  7. 
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are  even  superior.  But  to  render  the  parallel  com* 
plete,  and  to  make  it  tally  perfectly  with  the  infi- 
del hypothesis  about  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel, we  must  conceive  something  still  more  marvel- 
lous ;  namely,  that  a  few  such  men  in  this  country, 
so  wretchedly  accoutred,  so  unfurnished  with  hu- 
man means,  friendless  and  pennyless,  unacquainted 
with  every  language  but  their  mother-tongue,  of 
which  they  can  speak  only  a  provincial  and  bar- 
barous dialect,  form  the  vast  project  of  traversing 
Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries on  the  continent,  in  order  to  make  converts 
abroad,  to  impose  on  all  mankind,  and  to  publish 
throughout  the  world  a  scheme  of  doctrine  they  had 
previously  concerted  among  themselves.  With  the 
least  reflection  we  see  the  absolute  impracticability 
of  such  a  plan,  when  brought  home  to  ourselves. 
Indeed  it  is  so  glaringly  impracticable,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  conceive  that  such  an  extravagance 
could  ever  enter  into  the  heads  of  men  in  their 
senses.  Yet  not  one  jot  better  equipped  were  the 
apostles,  if  we  abstract  from  supernatural  aid,  than 
such  projectors  as  I  have  now  supposed.  In  point 
of  language,  a  most  essential  circumstance,  they 
could  be  no  way  superior  *. 

•  The  speech  of  the  common  people  has  always  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  province.  We  have  no  reason  to  thmk 
that  the  dialect  of  any  of  the  twelve  was  preferable  to  that  of 
Peter.  Yet  he  was  detected  at  Jerusalem  by  a  servant-maid, 
fVom  his  uncouth  idiom  and  accent^  to  be  a  GraUlean;  at  a  time 
when,  we  may  believe,  he  would  gladly  have  concealed  hit 
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Now  the  nature  of  things,  my  brethren,  was  thd 
same  then  that  it  is  at  present^  and  means  which 
we  perceive  now  to  be  perfectly  inadequate,  must 
have  been  always  so;     I  do  not  talk  of  the  improba^ 
bility  that  such  sort  of  men  shotild^  at  the  risk  of 
peace,  liberty,  life,  and  every  thing  valuable,  and 
without  any  imaginable  motive,  have  conceived  a 
project  so  fantastic,  because  so  totally  beyond  their 
sphere,  as  that  of  subverting  all  the  religious  esta- 
blishments on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  extirpating 
at  once  opinions,  ceremonies,  laws,  which  had  sub-*^ 
sisted  for  many  centuries,  and  even  whole  orders  in 
societyj  by  substituting,  in  lieu  of  all  these,  a  new 
theory  of  theirs,  founded  in  a  felse  story  of  their 
own  devising.    Nor  do  I  talk  of  the  absurdity  of 
imagining,  as  some  have  done,  that  men  who  were 
neither  fools  nor  mad  (and  if  they  had  been  either^ 
their  success  would  not  have  been  less  unaccounta-* 
ble)  should,  in  a  matter  entirely  subjected  to  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  hav6  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, and  thought  they  were  promoting  truth,  if 
it  was  riot  so.    But  I  talk  at  present  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  agents  succeeding  by  natural  means^ 
in  such  a  design,  however  formed.     To  account  for 
the  success,  therefore,*  we  must  necessarily  admit  the' 
divine  original  of  the  whole,  and  have  recourse  to' 
the  concurrence  of  him  who  calleth  the  things  thai 
are  not  as  though  they  were  *,  and  who  alonQ  can 

country,  by  disguising  his  tongue,  if  it  bad  been  in  his  power; 
Matth.  xxvi.  73. 

•  Rom.  iv.  17.  f 
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destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  With 
sach  an  almighty  assistant,  and  nothing  less  wiQ 
account  for  it,  they  might  well  he  superior  to  fear 
and  apprehension,,  and  might  holdly  challenge  all 
hnman  opposition,  and  say.  Where  is  the  wise  f 
where  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the  disputer  if  this 
world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  JboUsh  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  *. 

Bht  it  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  ought  to  fie  considered  as  an  exception  from 
the  general  remark  I  have  been  explaining.  Was 
not  he  a  man  of  letters,  bred  up  at  the  feet  of 
GamaUd,  a  famous  Jewish  doctor,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  scriptural  and  traditionary  learning  of 
the  Jews  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  appear,  that  he  was  not 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
Grecian  poets  ?  It  is  indeed  true ;  and  as  we  judge 
s£  every  thing  by  eomparison,  so  when  he  is  com* 
pared  with  his  brethren  in  the  apostolate,  he  may 
be  denominated  learned.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  as  his  learning  consisted  diiefly,  I 
might  almost  say  solely,  in  the  scriptures,  and  the 
/abbinieal  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  it  is  notorious 
in  how  little  esteem  that  kind  of  erudition  was  a- 
mong  the  Gentiles,  of  whom  he  was  eminently  the 
apostle.  Of  whatever  account,  therefore,  this  know- 
fedge  might  have  been,  had  his  mission  been  only 
or  chiefly  to  the  Jev^;  I  must  think,  it  was  of  very 

•  I  Cor.  L  19. 20, 
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little^  if  any  at  all,  to  the  Greeks  and  Ramans^..  Ta 
tbem  all  Jewish  literature  appeared  no  better  than 
tmintelli^ble,  and  therefore  insignificant*  jargon; 
or*  as  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  contemptuous- 
ly styled  it,  questions  of  words  and  names,  and  (^ 
their  law  *.    Whatever  use  Paul  might  have  made 
of  his  learning,  in  disputing  with  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, it  could  be  of  no  service  in  his  disputes  with 
the  philosophers  of  Greece,  and  the  literati  of  Rome. 
It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  only  man  a^ 
mong  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  was  in 
any  d^ee  qualified  to  cope  with  the  learned  men 
of '  Judea,  was  not  sent  to  them,  but  to  nations 
amongst  whom  his  Hebraistic  knowledge  could  give 
Mm  no  advantage.     Whereas  Peter,  who  is  by  way 
of  eminence  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcisi(Mi> 
as  the  other  is  of  the  Gentiles  f;  (Peter,  I  say), 
though  of  their  own  country,  was  but  one  of  the  un- 
taught rabble,  who,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of 
their  birth  and  station,  as  well  as  their  ignorance, 
were  by  the  haughty  sdribes  and  rulers  accounted 
the  refiise  of  the  earth.    This  people,  say  they,  who 
know  not  the  law  are  cursed  J.    Nor  could  Paul, 
in  respect  of  rank,  claim  great  superiority  over  the 
rest.     He  was  only  a  handicraftsman,  having  been 
bred  a  tent-maker ;  a  business  \vhich  he  occasionally 
exercised,  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  attend- 
ants, during  his  apostleship. 

•  Act8>  xviii.  15.  f  Gal.  ii.  7>  8. 
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'    Ay  but  had  not  this  man  all  the  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  Grecian  arts  of  \ogie  and  rhetoric? 
Did  he  not  speak  their  language  with  elegance  and 
purity  ?  I  know  the  apostle  has  had  some  strenuous 
and  well-meaning  advocates,  especially  among  the 
modems,  not  infidels,  but  Christians,  who^  with 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  have  maintained  the  af« 
firmative^     I  am  far  from  denying,  that  this  emi- 
nent servant  of  our  Lord  possessed  considerable 
talents,  in  respect  of  natural  eloquence,  depth  of 
thought,  strength  of  reasoning,  and  nervousness  of 
expression.     But  that  his  Gredc  diction  was  pure 
and  classical,  or  that  in  composing  he  followed  the 
rules  laid  down  by  rhetoricians,  we.  have  the  great- 
est reason  to  deny.    His  works  that  are  extant,  do, 
to  every  able  and  candid  judge  of  these  matteis, 
,show  the  contrary.     The  contrary  was  admitted  by 
the  best  critics  and  orators  among  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  must  be  allowed  more  capable  of  Judging  rf 
propriety,  fluency,  and  harmony,  in  thdr  native 
tongue,  than  any  modem  can  be  in  a  dead  and 
foreign  language  *.     Further,  the  contrary  is  frank- 
ly owned  by  the  apostle  himself.     Nay,  he  insist^ 
that  according  to  the  divine  counsel  it  must  be  so, 
this  being  of  a  piece  with  all  the  other  natural 
means  God  had  employed  in  the  work.    Thus  he 
was  scfit  to  preach  the  gospel^  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
context,  not  tcith  wisdom  of  words.    Why  ?   Lest 
the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect  f . 

•  Such  were  Origen  and  ChiTsostom,  t  1  Cor.  x.  IT^ 
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Shall  we  then  maintain  his  oratorical  talents  in 
spite^f  himself,  and  in  spite  of  the  irrefragahle  rea- 
son he  adduces  from  the  analogy  of  the  divine  pro- 
cedure in  this  whole  dispenisation  ?  It  would  be 
paying  him  but  a  bad  compliment,  to  extol  his  elo- 
cution at  the  expence  of  his  veracity ;  for  we  are  un- 
der a  necessity  of  den^g  one  or  other.    It  appearis, 
that  his  enemies  made  a  handle  of  the  rudeness  and 
inelegance  of  his  style,  to  injure  his  reputation,  es- 
pecially at  Corinth,  where  oratory  was  much  in 
•vogue.     But  though  he  vindicates  himself  from 
their  other  censures,  he  invariably  admits  the  truth 
of  this.    Thcyugh  rude  in  speech^  says  he,  yet  not  in 
kn&wledge  ♦.    And,  /  came  not  with  excellency  of 
speech^  or  of  wisdom  f .    And,  the  things  of  God 
we  speaks  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth  t .    Again,  My  speech,  and  my  preaching, 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  mean's  wisdom. 
He  assigns  the  reason,  the  same  in  import  with  that 
given  formerly,  that  your  faith  jshould  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  Tnen,  hut  in  the  power  of  God  §. 
Speaking  of  their  sentiments  concerning  him,  His 
letters,  say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  hut  his 
bodily  presence  is  weak,  afid  his  speech  contempt 
title  II .     The  power  ascribed  to  his  letters  undoubt* 
edly  refers  to  the  sense  conveyed  in  them,  and  the 
ardour  of  spirit  by  which  they  are  animated.     That 
they  did  not  conceive  any  part  of  their  merit  to  be  the 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  t  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  J  2  Cor.  xi.  13, 

§  X  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.  |J  2  Cor.  3^.  10. 
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purity  or  harmouy  of  the  style,  is  manifest  from  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  character^  especially  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  in  other 
places.  Paul  therefore  had  ndither  the  graces  of 
person,  nor  the  ornaments  of  elocution,  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  his  doctrine.  His  language  to 
Greek  ears  must  have  appeared  idiomatical,  not  to 
fiay  harharous.  And  as  his  sort  of  learning  was  but 
ill  adapted  to  the  people  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  Ada 
Minor,  amongst  whom  his  mission  chiefly  lay,  he 
did  not  possess  that  superiority  over  the  other  ar^ 
postles  which  is  commonly  ima^ned.  Justly  there- 
fore might  we  apjdy  to  a  Christian  who  should 
sealously  assert  the  classical  purity  of  our  apostle's 
Myle,  the  rebuke  which  our  Lord  once  gave  to  Peter, 
on  an  occasion  not  unsimilar :  Thou  savourest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of 
men  *  The  weakness,  the  infirmity,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  insufficiency  of  these  messengers,  of  the  new 
covenant,  was  their  glory,  and  their  boast  Their 
motive  was,  that  the  power  of  Christ  might  rest 
upon  them  f ,  and  be  manifested  by  them.  To  men 
of  the  world,  indeed,  the  doctrine  appeared  not  more 
foolish,  than  the  ministry  was  weak. 

I  have  now,  as  I  purposed  in  the  first  places 
shown  the  inability  of  the  natural  means  employed 
in  promulgating  the  gospel,  to  effect  the  end. 

I  PROCEED  to  consider,  secondly,  the  rapid  and 
unexampled  success  of  the  means  that  were  employ- 

*»  Matth.  xvl  23.  t  2  C«r.  xii.  9. 
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ecL  As  to  the  rapidity  of  the  success,  need  /  us^ 
many  words  to  evince  9  point  so  evident,  ana  so 
universally  acknowled^  ?  The  canon  of  Scripture 
was  not  finished»^that  generation  had  not  passed, 
when  Jesus  Christ  had  disciples  and  churches  in 
Judea,  Samaria,  Syria,  Fhenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Ara^ 
bia,  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
Italy,  Egypt,  and  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  This  we 
learn,  partly  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament^ 
partly  from  the  authentic  remains  of  the  apostolic 
iBLthexs.  Whilst  the  faith  of  the  gospel  was  deepily 
rooted  in  all  those  who  professed  it ;  whilst  nothing 
but  fiuth  could  induce  any  one  to  make  the  profession, 
whilst  the  professors  themselves  were  harassed  on 
every  side  with  the  most  violent  persecutions, — ^the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  all  oj^sition,  and  every 
species  of  discouragement,  increased  daily.  In  less 
than  three  centuries,  for  I  reckon  not  from  the  birth 
of  Christ,  but  as  in  a  computation  of  this  kind  we 
ought  to  reckon,  from  the  first  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (in 
less  than  three  centuries),  Christianity  bavii^ 
pierced  into  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  the  African 
countries  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  became  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
comprehended  the  greats  and  better  part  of  the 
then  known  world.  Nor  was  its  extent  limited  by 
the  empire.  It  did  indeed,  with  wonderful  celeri- 
ty, overspread  the  most  populous  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Since  its  establishment  by  hu- 
man laws,  it  has  been  put  on  so  different  a  footing. 
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and  the  methods  taken  for  prop^ating  it,  have 
been,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  so  completely  al- 
tered, and  so  little  warranted  by  the  spirit  and  prcr 
cepts  of  that  religion,  that  the  success  or  want  of 
success  of  these  methods  can  hardly  afibct  our  pre^ 
jsent  argument. 

Now,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
success  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  was  great 
and  rapid,  I  maintain  that  it  still  remains  unex- 
umpled.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  a  comparison  ber 
tween  conversion  and  conquest;  between  sub- 
duing the  mind  by  persuasion,  by  what  our  a- 
postle  emphaticaUy  calls  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing^t  and  conquering  the  body  by  the  sword. 
In  the  one,  both  the  feason  and  the  will  are  gained 
by  teaching ;  in  the  other,  a  feigned  assent  is  some- 
times extorted  by  violence,  and  maintained  by  terror. 
It  does  not  therefore  in  the  least  concern  my  argu- 
ment, what  the  success  was  of  the  Mahometan,  I 
say  not  doctrine,  but  arms.  Their  engine  was  war, 
not  preaching.  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  were 
carnal,  those  of  the  gospel  spiritual.  Their  aim  was 
submission,  not  belief;  the  external  profession  of 
the  mouth,  not  the  internal  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing. When  the  like  methods  came  to  be  a- 
dopted  by  Christians,  (for  too  soon,  alas !  they  were 
adopted,  a  sure  sign  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
then  grossly  corrupted  and  debased),  the  success  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner, 
!)Every  candid  person  will  admit,  that  the  success; 


*  1  Cor.  i.  21. 
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of  Charlemaign  over  the  Saxons,  is  no  more  an  evi- 
dence of  divine  favour,  than  that  of  Mahomet  pv^ 
the  Arahs. 

But  when  all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  set  aside, 
one  will  perhaps  be  at  a  loss  what  to  bring  into 
comparison  with  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  not,  however,  for  want  of  numerous  and 
repeated  trials,  even  in  the  way  of  preaching !  but 
when  the  effect  is  inconsiderable,  or  not  correspond 
dent  to  the  expectation  raised,  the  attempt  itself 
comes  gradually  to  be  either  quite  forgotten,  or 
little  minded.  Crusades,  wars,  and  massacres,  have 
not  been  the  only  methods  employed  by  Rome,  not 
overscrupulous  about  the  means,  when  the  advance- 
ment of  tibe  hierarchy,  that  is,  the  extension  of  her 
empire,  is  the  end.  She  knows  how  to  employ 
preachers,  as  well  as  inquisitors,  executioners,  and 
soldiers.  Nay^  it  is  no  more  than  doing  her  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  no  church  whatever,  no  state, 
no  sodety,  has  done  half  so  much  in  this  way  as  she 
has  done.  But  with  what  effect  ?  Has  there  ap- 
peared, in  any  part  of  the  world,  even  where  her 
missionaries  have  been  most  numerous^  any  fruits  of 
their  missions  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  fruits 
so  quickly  produced  every  where  by  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  ?  Let  the  most  sanguine  votaries  of  that 
church,  who  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  say  so,  if 
they  dare. 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  ?  Had 
the  latter,  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  any  advantages 
(observe  I  speak  of  human  and  natural  advantages) 
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whidb  the  former,  the  Popish  missionaries,  had  not  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  Every  such  advantage  has  beeu 
on  the  side  of  the  missionary,  not  one  on  the  side  of 
the  apostle.  They  are  not  ignorant  artificers  of  the 
lowest  class  whom  Rome  engages  in  such  a  business. 
She  has  too  much  worldly  wisdom  (notwithstanding 
her  arrogant  and  not  very  consistent  pretence  to  mi- 
racles) ever  to  employ  such  messengers.  Neither 
do  her  apostles  go  without  the  utmost  preparation, 
that  not  only  a  learned  education,  according  to 
the  times,  can  give  them,  but  such  particular  in- 
structions, study,  and  discipline,  as  will  serve 
best  to  qualify  them  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  to  gain  upon  the 
people,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  they  may  be  obliged  to  encounter* 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  she  puts  no  confidence 
in  her  supernatural  powers,  and  acts  precisely  as 
though  she  were  conscious  she  had  none.  Indeed, 
since  the  establishment  at  Home  of  the  congrega- 
tion de  propaganda  fide,  no  attention,  no  pains, 
no  expence,  have  been  spared,  that  could  serve  for 
procuring  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  the 
languages,  arts,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  tribes  to  whom  it  is  judged  pro- 
per to  send  preachers ;  that  they  may  be  furnished, 
as  much  as  possible,  with  every  human  and  natural 
assistance  for  the  work  in  which  thy  are  engaged. 
Yet  what  has  been  the  success  hitherto  ?  If  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  exaggerated  accomitB  that 
have  sometimes  been  given  by   the  miasionariffi 
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themselves,  we  should  think  them  wonderfiil  in- 
deed. But  if  we  judge  by  the  more  impartial  re^ 
presentations  given  by  others,  or  by,  what  is  still  a 
better  criterion,  the  remaining  effects  of  their  mis- 
sions, we  must  pronounce  them  inconsiderable.  In 
many  places  there  is  not  now  a  vestige  of  their 
labours.  In  other  places,  the  traces  that  have 
been  left  are,  I  may  say,  equivocal,  as  well  as  few. 
Father  Charlevoix,  one  of  their  own  people,  in  his 
account  of  the  North  American  savages,  observes^ 
that  the  missions  had  been  very  unsuccessful  among 
them;  and,  what  is  more  surprising,  mentions  one 
missionary,  who  had  ingratiated  himself  so  far  with 
one  of  their  tribes,  that  they  would  even  have 
chosen  him  for  their  chief,  who  nevertheless  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  one  single  person  among 
them  to  embrace  Christianity  ^. 

Well,  but  if  the  attempts  have  not  proved  so 
«uecessful  in  the  West,  what  wonders  in  the  way 
of  conversion  have  not  been  performed  by  a  Saint 
Francis  Xavier  and  his  associates  in  the  East  ? 
Indeed  there  is  no  man  in  these  latter  ages  who 
has  been  so  much,  and  I  believe  so  deservedly, 
celebrated  for  his  labours  in  this  way,  as  this  fiiar, 
whom  Rome  has  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies.  He  was  certainly  a  most 
zealous  promoter  of  a  cause  which  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  God.  His  pious  inten- 
tions deserve  the  commendation  of  those  who  can 
^^— ■ — »^.___^.^ — _ — — — > — — — I ■ — ■■  ■  . . ,      ^ ^  ._■ .  . .    ■ .  — .^^^ — ^ _ 
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]dty  his  errors  and  absurdities.    Regard  to  the 
Toice  of  conscience,  even  though  a  misinformed  eo&i* 
science,  is  still  respectable.    But  is  it  not  well 
known,  that  this  famous  missionary  was  not  only  a 
man  of  learning,  the  best  that  was  then  to  be  had, 
but,  along  with  his  companions,  acted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  viceroy  of  Gk)a,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India?  and  where» 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  faith,  they  soon 
thought  proper  to  establish  the  inquisition.     Is  it 
not  evident,  that  in  most  places  where  the  mis. 
sionaries  exercised  their  function,  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  victorious  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  King  of  Portugal?    And  even  where  these 
had  not  reached,  the  terror  of  their  name  had  rea^« 
ed,  and  was  of  no  little  service  to  these  itinerant 
teachers.     How  unlike  the  case  of  the  poor  fisher^ 
men  of  Galilee !  Miracles  indeed,  stupendous  mira- 
cles, were  pretended  to  by  them,  and  those  of  their 
party.     For  we  have  only  the  representations  of 
one  side.     It  is  siu^rising  they  were  so  often  at  a 
loss  for  one  miraculous  power,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
so  common  in  the  primitive  church,  which  would 
have  been  of  greater  service  to  them  than  all  the 
rest  together.     This  however  they  laudably  sup- 
plied the  best  way  they  could,  by  the  use  of  inter- 
preters, as  well  as  by  study  and  application. 

An  eminent  French  preacher  of  the  last  century 
has  affirmed,  in  a  panegyrical  sermon  on  this  apos- 
tle of  the  Pope,  that  he  spread  the  light  of  the 
gospel  through  more  than  three  thousand  leagues 
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of  countryi  and  subjected  no  less  than  fifty-iwoi 
kingdoms  to  Jesus  Christ.    These  are  big  words ; 
but  where,  I  pray»  is  that  coimtry  ?  and  where  9xe 
those  kingdoms?    This  is  rather  too  violent  an 
hyperbole^  even  for  an  orator.    The  conquests  made 
by  the  Portuguese  arms,  in  like  manner  as  those 
made  since  by  other  European  powers^  Protestant 
as  well  as  Popish,  are  not  surely  to  be  called  king- 
doms converted  by  preaching  the  gospel.     Yet,  ab-^ 
stracting  from  these  settlements,  or,  if  ye  will,  usur- 
pations, it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  so  much 
as  one  of  those  fifty-two   kingdoms   subdued  to 
Christ.     Of  the  same  kind  is  that  other  assertion 
in  the  same  discourse;  that  Xavier  has  more  than 
repaired  in  the  East  all  the  hurt  done  to  Rome  by 
Liuther,  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers  (here^ 
siarchs,  as  he  terms  them)  in  the  West«    Can  there 
be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  the  little  regard  that 
18  due  to  the  word  of  a  panegyrist  and  partyman  ? 
At  this  day,  even  in  the  East,  those  reformers  have 
more  disciples  than  Rome  has.    But,  alas !  it  is  not 
by  what  the  apostle  calls  the  foolishness  of  preach' 
mg  that  disciples  have  been  gained  there  to  eith^ 
side.     The  greater   nart  have  been  transplanted 
from  Europe,  or  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  first  transplanted  thither.     The  rest  are  th^ 
effects  more  of  conquest  than  of  conversion. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  wonderful  success 

of  Xavier  in  the  islands  of  Japan  ?     It  was  indeed 

as  signal  as  it  has  proved  transitory.      Nothing 

.  could  be  more  promising  than  the  appearances  were 
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for  some  time.  But  there  was  a  latent  seed  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  doctrine  which  those  missionaries 
unknowingly  misnamed  the  gospel^  that,  springing 
up,  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  its  ordinary  fruits, 
pride,  ambition,  violence,  and  Action.  These  pro- 
Toked  a  persecution,  which  quickly  terminated  in 
the  total  extinction  of  that  infant  church.  Frauds 
Solier,  a  Jesuit,  who  writes  the  ecclesiastic  history 
of  Japan,  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  God 
Bhould  have  permitted  the  blood  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs  to  be  shed,  without  serving  (as  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity)  as  a  fruitful  seed  for  producing  new 
Christians.  But  this  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder 
to  the  intelligent  believer.  The  truth  is,  the  cause 
was  not  more  different  at  that  time,  (though  under 
the  same  name),  from  what  it  had  been,  than  were 
the  usual  methods  by  whidh  it  was  propagated. 
'  The  Christianity  of  the  sixteenth  century,'  says  a 
late  writer,  '  had  no  right  to  hope  for  the  same  &- 
^  vour  and  protection  from  GU)d,  as  the  Christiani- 

•  ty  of  the  three  first  centuries.  The  latter  was  a 
^  benign,  gentle,  and  patient  religion,  which  recom- 
^  mended  to  subjects  submission  to  their  sovereign, 
'  and  did  not  endeavour  to  raise  itself  to  the  tlirone 
^  by  rebellion.  But  the  Christianity  preached  to 
'  the  infidels  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  far  dif- 

*  ferent.  It  was  a  bloody,  murderous  religion,  that 
^  had  been  inured  to  slaughter  for  five  or  six  hun- 
'  dred  years.  It  had  contracted  a  very  long  habit 
^  of  maintaining  and  aggrandizing  itself  by  putting 
'  to  the  sword  all  that  resisted  it.     Fires,  execu-* 
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'  tions,  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  inquisition, 
^  crusades,  bulls  exciting  subjects  to  rebellion,  se- 
^  ditious  preachers,  conspiracies,  assassinations  of 

•  princes,  were    the    ordinary  methods  employed 

•  against  these  who  refused  submission  to  its  or« 

•  ders  *.'  The  ingenuous  confession  of  a  Spaniard, 
more  honest,  it  would  appear,  than  wise,  may  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  the  sanguinary  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  Being  ask* 
ed  by  the  King  of  Tossa,  one  of  the  Japanese  isles, 
and  probably  one  of  the  fifty-two  kingdoms  men-^ 
tioned  by  Bourdaloue,  How  the  King  of  Spain  got 
possession  of  so  great  an  extent  of  country  in  hoOk 
hemispheres  ?  he  answered  frankly.  That  he  used 
to  send  friars  to  preach  the  gospel  to  foreign  na- 
tions ;  and  that,  after  having  converted  a  consider* 
able  number  of  Heathens,  he  sent  his  forces^  wh<^ 
joining  with  the  new  converts,  conquered  the  coun- 
try. The  Christians  in  that  island  (such  Christians 
as  they  were)  paid  dear  for  this  indiscreet  confes* 
nion.  Poor  then,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  present 
effects,  has  been  the  success  of  their  missions  among 
barbarians.  Have  they  succeeded  better  in  dvili^^ 
ed  nations  ?  Their  missions  in  China,  it  is  true, 
have  subsisted  for  centuries.  But  will  the  candid 
and  judicious,  even  of  that  communion,  say  that 
the  consequences  have  been  proportioned  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  assiduity,  la- 
bour, and  expence  bestowed  on  them  ?    Most  Ro- 

*  General  Dictionary^  Article  Japan,  Note  E. 
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man  Catholics  themselves  consider  the  greater  port 
of  the  Cliiiiese  proselytes,  as  more  than  half  Pa^ 
gans  stilL  What  will  Protestants  then  redoon 
them  ? 

I  know  not  any  thing  done  by  Romanists  in 
modem  times,  that  appears  more  £ivoarabIe,  than 
what  has  been  effected  by  some  Jesuits  in  the  in^ 
land  parts  of  South  America,  in  the  country  called 
Paraguay.  But  of  this,  I  am  afiidd,  we  bare  not 
as  yet  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  us  to  finm  a 
judgment  that  ean  be  depended  on.  Some  thingi^ 
however,  will  deserve  our  notice^  that  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  similarity  in  tins  case  to 
the  primitive'  publication  of  the  gospeL  In  the  first 
]daoe,  those  Jesuits  are  to  be  considered  more  as  the 
founders  of  a  polity  than  as  the  publishers  of  a  re^ 
ligion.  Religion  indeed  makes  an  essential  part 
of  their  establishment ;  still  it  is  but  a  part.  No- 
thing could  be  more  opposite  to  the  concbct  of  the 
AposUes,^  whose  sole  object  was  to  preach  the  doc^ 
trine  and  law  of  Christ,  and  without  interfering  in 
the  least  with  the  r^hts  of  civil  governors,  to  bring 
men  every  where  to  the  obedience  of  the  £uth.  I 
observe,  secondly,  that  instead  of  those  poor,  illi- 
terate^ and  obscure  men,  who  first  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  we 
have  here  some  select  members  of  an  opulent,  learn- 
ed, and  political  society,  who  were  careM  to  be 
previously  instructed  in  the  language,  manners,  and 
religious  observances  of  the  people  whom  they  were 
to   teach ;  men  who  had  most  attentively  studied 
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the  policy  of  the  andent  South-Americw  ^ltalb&^ 
particularly  of  the  Ilicas  of  Peru,  and  the  arts  they 
had  successfully  employed  in  subduing  the  ferodty 
of  their  neighbours^  I  observe^  thirdly,  that  it  was 
in<Mre  by  inffiiuation,  and  indirectly,  than  by  open 
and  professed  teadiing^  that  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tiaiiity  was  introduced  by  them.  Their  direct  and 
only  ot^ect  long  appeared  to  be  to  teach  those  sa^ 
▼ages  agriculture,  the  most  necessary  maniitfacturesy 
the  art  of  building,  and  the  other  arts  most  condu- 
cive to  dvilization ;  and  when  in  this  way  they  had 
su£Bidently  recommended  themselves  to  their  coit« 
fidence,  to  take  occasion  of  inculcating,  espeeidly  oil 
the  children  intrusted  to  theur  care,  thdr  religious 
prindples.  The  method  of  the  apostles  was  much 
shorter ;  they  did  not  find  the  least  necessity  for 
sudi  artifidal  management. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  South  America  that  the 
Popish  missionaries  found  it  convenient  to  recur  to 
these  arts.  Of  how  much  consequence  it  has  been 
for  promoting  the  success  of  the  Chinese  mission, 
that  those  charged  with  it  were  able  mathemati-<^ 
dans,  astronomers,  geographers,  physidans,  and  na- 
tural philosophers ;  and  how  much  their  knowledge 
in  the  sciences  conduced  to  procure  them  the  at* 
tention  and  respect  of  the  natives,  all  the  world 
knows.  Where  was  the  man  of  these  modem 
s^iostles,  who  could  say,  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  the 
poor  Hebrew  artisan,  did  to  the  Corinthians,  /  de^ 
termined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified  ?    Short,  we  may 
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lielieve,  would  have  been  their  abode  in  China,  and 
in  other  places  too,  had  they  proceeded  on  this 
plan^  But  Paul  needed  not  to  depend  on  any 
human  supplements  or  assistances  whatever.  No^ 
thing  indeed  could  be  more  unlike,  or  rather  greater 
contrasts,  in  all  respects,  than  the  first  ambassadofs 
and  the  last,. those  of  Jesus  Christ  and  those  of  t)» 
Boman  Pontiff.  The  last  were  possessed  of  thtee 
accomplishments  which  preserved  them  from  ap- 
pearing despicable  to  any ;  the  manifest  supmority 
of  their  knowledge  in  the  elegant,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  useM  arts,  made  them  be  respected  as 
almost  a  superior  order  of  beings,  even  by  those 
whom .  they  could  not  persuade  to  turn  Christian. 
The  first,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  their  low 
nmk,  and  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life^ 
were  acknowledged  to  be,  in  many  respects,  but 
weak  and  contemptible  instruments,  even  by  those 
who  were  converted  by  their  ministry.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  of  him  who  of  them  all  had  the 
best  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  education.  Not 
to  mention  the  pageantry,  even  the  rich  sacerdotal 
vestments  used  by  the  Romish  clergy  in  their  wor- 
ship are  naturally  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  senses,  not  only  of  barbarians,  but  of  the  weak 
and  superstitious  even  of  polished  nations.  How 
different  must  the  ordinary  and  homely  garments 
of  the  primitive  preachers  have  appeared,  worn  con- 
stantly in  their  peregrinations!  for  they  were  not 
permitted  to  carry  with  them  so  much  as  a  change 
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of  raiment  ^.    Nor  is  this  so  trivial  a  circumstance 
as  to  some  perhaps,  on  a  superficial  view,  it  will 
appear.     Yet  after  all,  with  every  human  and  na- 
tural advantage,  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  the 
last  labours  compared  with  those  of  the  first  ? 
Have  we  not  gotten  ample  reason,  in  this  view 
also,  to  adopt  the  apostle'is  words,  and,  on  contrast-* 
ing  Christ's  humble  delegates  to  the  accomplished 
ambassadors  of  Rome,  to  say,  TThere,  now,  is  the 
wise  f  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer 
of  this  world !  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?    For  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  the  weak  to  confound  the  mighty,  the  base 
and  the  despised,  yea  and  things  that  are  not  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh 
shovM  glory  in  his  presence.    For  the  foolishness 
of  Crod  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
Crod  is  stronger  than  men.    If  riches  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  most  refined  policy,  with  the  counts* 
nance  and  support  of  the  secular  powers,  cannot^ 
though  combined,  accomplish  what,  in  opposition 
to  all  these,  is  effected  with  ease  by  poverty  and 
illiterate  simplicity;  can  we  hesitate  a  moment  in 
pronouncing.  This  is  the  finger  of  Crod  ? 

I  PROCEED,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  improve- 
ment we  ought  to  make  of  the  doctrine  now  ex- 
plained. 


*  Matth.  X.  10.  Luke  ix.  3. 
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The  first  use  it  points  to,  is  to  strengthen  our 
j(kith  in  the  divine  original  of  the  holy  religion  we  pro- 
fess. This  is  the  immediate  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
misses I  have  heen  illustrating  and  supporting. 
For  if  there  was  an  utter  inalnlity  in  the  natural 
means  employed  in  propagating  the  gospel,  with- 
out divine  interposition,  to  effectuate  the  ^id;  if 
the  end  nevertheless  has  hy  these  means  heen  ef- 
fectuated in  a  way  which  no  human  and  natural 
advantages  whatever  could  emulate,  it  must  hkve 
been  accompanied  by  divine  interposition.  Our 
religion  is  therefore  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

If  we  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  eye^ 
witnesses  of  present  miracles,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  those  performed  in  ancient  times.  We 
have  not  only  the  amplest  and  most  unexception- 
able testimony  that  they  were  performed,  but  we 
have  so  many  and  so  remarkable  consequences  of 
the  performance,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us 
otherwise  to  account  for.  Nor  is  this  a  modem 
view  of  the  matter,  arising,  as  might  be  supposed, 
from  our  ignorance,  and  the  distance  of  that  period. 
It  iS)  on  the  contrary,  a  very  ancient  and  striking 
argument ;  and  seems,  from  the  first  ceasing  of  mi- 
raculous powers,  to  have  affected  every  judidous 
and  reflecting  Christian.  Observe  how  Augustine, 
who  lived  about  fourteen  hundred  years  earlier 
than  we,  and  who  had  good  occasion  to  know  what 
the  effects  of  the  apostolic  labours  had  been,  argues 
with  the  infidels  of  his  day  from  the  same  topic. 
•  If,*  says  he,  *  y^  will  not  believe  the  miracles  of 
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^  the  apostlefi^  ye  must  at  least  believe  this  miracle, 
^  that  the  world  was,  by  such  instruments,  without 
*  miracles,  converted.*  This  was,  in  his  judgment, 
as  it  is,  for  the  reasons  I  have^  assigned,  also  in 
mine,  more  incredible,  or,  if  ye  will,  more  miracu- 
lous, than  all  the  miracles  which  the  gospel  requires 
us  to  believe.  I  repeat  it,  the  reality  of  the  super- 
natural facts  recorded  in  holy  writ,  is  the  only 
plausible,  the  only  rational  account  that  can  be 
given  of  the  effects  produced,  both  on  the  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  faith  themselves,  and  on  their 
hearers,  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  all  denominations. 
On  every  other  hypothesis,  at  every  step  I  advance, 
I  meet  with  difficulties  insurmountable.  To  say, 
that  these  poor,  simple,  imbred,  ignorant,  timid 
men,  purposely  devised  so  unfeasible  an  imposture, 
and,  wretchedly  ill-provided  as  they  were  for  so 
despen^te  an  enterprise^  attempted  at  all  ^^sks  to 
persuade  the  world,  on  i^idir  word,  to  receive  it,  is 
to  me  an  absurdity  equal  to  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  most  legendary  performance.  I  do  not  find 
it  one  jot  more  admissible,  to  affirm,  that  they  had 
ptevioudy  imposed  upon  themselves,  and  believed 
^he  falsehoods  they  advanced.  No  enthusiasm,  no 
fanaticism,  nothing  less  than  insanity,  will  accoimt 
for  such  delusion,  in  a  matter,  npt  of  opinion  or 
speculation,  but  (as  it  was  to  them)  of  sense,  of 
sight,  and  feeling.  And  if  to  all  their  other  dis- 
advantages, they  werfi  really  insane,  or  frantic, 
their  success  wijl,  if  possible,  be  still  more  wonder- 
ful.    Such  is  the  misfortune  of  the  infidel  solutions 
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of  this  matter,  that  if  you  attempt  to  lighten  any 
part  of  their  scheme  of  those  weights  that  oppress 
it,  you  are  sure  to  lay  a  heavier  load  on  some  other 
part.  And  indeed,  without  the  addition  of  mad- 
ness or  idiocy,  the  success  of  such  men  in  such  an 
undertaking,  supposing  no  interposal  of  Heaven, 
requires  a  greater  share  of  credulity  to  admit,  than 
"will  he  found  requisite  in  a  reasonable  Christian. 

God  has  not,  in  respect  of  revealed,  any  more 
than  in  respect  of  natural  religion,  left  himself 
without  a  witness.  Sufficient  evidence  has  heea 
and  will  be  always  given.  But  different  sorts  of 
evidence  suit  the  different  stages  of  the  church. 
Visible  miracles  were  proper,  they  were  even  ne- 
x^ssary,  to  attest  a  revelation  pretending  to  be  from 
God ;  an  event  really  miraculous,  but  needing  at- 
testation, because  not  sensibly  so  to  those  who  did 
not  receive  it  immediately  from  Heaven;  The 
fruits  produced  by  the  miracles  then  wrought,  and 
which,  on  every  other  supposition  but  the  truth  oi 
the  mirades,  are  totally  inexplicable ;  and  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecies  then  given,  which  we  may 
call  intelligible,  if  not  palpable,  miracles,  are  the 
evidences  that  suit  more  the  maturity  of  the  church. 
The  intrinsic  evidence  arising  from  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  dispensation  itself,  belongs  alike  to 
every  period.  Things  are  better  balanced  than  we 
imagine.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  they 
had  a  nearer,  and  therefore  doubtless  a  distincter 
view  of  the  amazing  success  which  had  attended 
ihe  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  notwithstandii^ 
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all  the  disadvantages  the  }ireacherB  laboured  under; 
But  then  they  could  not  know  so  well  from  ^cpeii^ 
ence  as  we  of  later  ages  may,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  all  human  talents,  natural  and  acquired, 
though  combined  together,  to  produce  a  parallel  to 
that  success. 

Let  us  tiot  therefore  fancy  ourselves  excused  in 
our  unbelief,  or  disobedience,  because  we  have  not 
precisely  that  sort  of  evidence  which  others  had. 
If  we  resist  sufficient  evidence,  we  are  equally  cul- 
pable with  those  who  were  regardless  of  all  the 
proofs,  those  demonstrations  of  the'  Spirit  and  of 
power,  that  were  given  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
If  we  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  those  of  that 
age,  we  do  not  labour  under  their  disadvtmtages, 
which  are  more  considerable  than  we  perhaps  are 
aware  of.  Such  are  the  inveterate  prejudi^s  which 
their  education  had  infused,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  doctrine,  and  the  contempt,  nay  even  the  ridi- 
cule, which  the  paltry  appearance  (as  in  the  language 
of  the  world  we  should  term  it)  of  those  heaven- 
ly ambassadors,  could  not  fail  to  create.  These 
things  tend  more  to  preclude  attention  and  inquiry 
than  men  are  apt  to  think.  It  is  with  the  under- 
standing, the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  with  the  bodily 
eyes.  However  good  they  are,  and  howeva:  strong 
the  light  may  be,  they  will  never  perceive  that  from 
which  they  are  always  turned, 

I  OBSERVE,  secondly^  That  from  any  thing 
hitherto  advanced,  we  cannot  justly  infer  the  in- 
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ntiliiy  of  human^leamiiig  in  the  cause  of  rel^km.  It 
was  for  a  special  reasoiif  and  in  singolar  circnsi* 
stances,  that  God  was  pleased  to  reject  the  use  of 
it  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel.  When 
this  new  dispensation  was  ushered  into  the  world, 
that  its  origin  might  be  nowise  equivocal,  tiie  aid 
of  power,  riches,  learning,  and  oratory,  which  have 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  was  absolutely 
rejected ;  the  very  reverse  were  chosen  in  the  in- 
struments God  saw  meet  to  employ,  weakness,  pover- 
ty, ignorance  of  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  that  no  considerate  person  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  what  to  ascribe  the  effects  produced ;  that 
the  exceUency  of  the  power,  to  the  convictioii  of 
every  impartial  spectator,  might  be  of  Gk)d,  and  not 
of  man.  There  was  a  time,  and  a  time  of  great 
danger  too,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  JehoshapIuU;, 
when  God  by  his  prophet  commanded  his  people 
not  to  be  dismayed,  or  even  to  fight  for  the  common 
safety;  telling  them,  that  the  battle  was  God's; 
that  they  needed  only  to  stand^still,  and  see  the  sali- 
vation of  the  Lord  with  them  *.  In  like  manner, 
when  God  delivered  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  by 
the  hand  of  Gideon,  of  an  army  of  thirty-two  thou- 
sand he  permitted  only  three  himdred  to  go  to  battle, 
and  with  so  small  a  force  totally  routed  an  innumer- 
able host  of  aliens  f ,  But  neither  of  these  cases 
was  according  to  the  usual  procedure  of  Providence, 
On  all  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  the  express  com* 

*  ?  Chroti.  XX,  14,  ^q,  t  ^ndg^,  yii.  ^,  &c, 
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mand  of  Heaven,  to  all  that  were  capable,  to  fight 
for  their  brethren,  their  sons,  and  their  daughters, 
their  wives,  and  their  houses,  remembering  the  Lord, 
who  is  great  and  terrible,  and  confiding  in  him^ 
It  is  Jy  in  extraordinary  cases  (such  as  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  gospel)  that  the  ordinary  means 
are  vUspensed  with.  These  are  in  part  the  talents 
which  God  requires  ns  to  lay  out  in  his  service. 

There  have  been  some  who,  without  attendii^  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  have  rashly  concluded 
from  some  expressions  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
learning  of  every  kind  is  rather  an  obstruction  than 
a  helpL  propagating  religion.  But  on  this  topic 
they  preserve  no  uniformity  in  their  maimer  of  argu- 
ing.  Who  will  deny,  that  we  ought  to  study  the 
language  of  a  people  who  speak  a  different  language, 
befiore  we  attempt  to  instruct  them?  Yet  this 
branch  oi^  learning  was  as  much  superseded  by  the 
gift  of  tongues,  so  common  in  the  apostolic  church, 
as  the  other  branches  were  by  the  other  supernatu- 
ral gifts.  And  they  were  all  set  aside  for  the  same 
reason ;  not  a  natural  unfitness,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  natural j^^ne^^,  for  attracting  respect,  and  produ- 
cing persuasion ;  since,  in  consequence  of  this  fitness, 
the  effect  might  erroneously  be  ascribed  to  them  ; 
and  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  to 
which  alone  it  ought  to  be  attributed,  might  be  ex«* 
eluded  or  overlooked.  In  that  singular  case,  the 
battle  was  God's  peculiarly.     The  people  were  to 

*  Neh.  iv,  14. 
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stand  still,  and  see  his  salvation.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  by  particular  direction.  Now  he  cfauses 
to  operate  by  the  intervention  of  natural  means,  and 
oonunands  us  to  quit  us  like  men,  assiduously  to 
exert  every  talent  that  may  with  probability  be 
profitably  employed  in  this  service.  The  common 
reply,  though  true,  is  not  satis&ctory.  That  human 
learning  has  by  misapplication  been  greatly  abused 
in  matters  of  religion:  for  what  talent  is  there 
that  has  not  been  abused  and  misapplied  ?  But  i^ 
on  account  of  the  abuse,  we  were  to  renounce  die 
use  of  a  thing  in  itself  good,  all  means  whatever 
ought  to  be  laid  aside.  Even  preaching,  than  which 
nothing  has  been  more  abused,  must  be  given  up  for 
ever. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  what  was  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  made  of  arts  and  sciences  by  the 
Popish  missionaries,  was  with  a  view  to  condemn 
or  discredit  such  expedients.  It  was  only  with  an 
intention  to  show,  that  there  were  many  causes  to 
which  the  success  of  those  missionaries,  compari- 
tively  little,  might  be  attributed,  without  recurring 
to  miracles ;  whereas  there  was  nothing  that  could 
accoimt  for  the  astonishing  success  of  the  apostles, 
in  whom  all  those  advantages  were  wanting,  but 
miracles  alone.  It  was  not  to  depreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  but  to  show  that  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser.  So  far  from  condemning  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this,  I  approve,  I  applaud  their  zeal, 
their  solicitude,  their  perseverance.  I  only  regret, 
they  are  so  much  mistaken  in  the  object ;  and  that 
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it  is  hot  for  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that 
these  qualities  are  exercised.  I  exceedingly  regret, 
that  it  has  fared  vdth  the  gospel,  in  .their  hands, 
as  it  did  with  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scrihes  and  Pharisees ;  that  the  precepts  and 
glosses  of  men  have  corrupted  and  disfigured  the 
word  of  God ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  Romish, 
as  formerly  of  the  Jewish  rabhies,  hay^,  in  many  in^ 
stances,  rendered  the  divine  commandment  of  none 
effect.  If  our  industry  were  equal  to  theirs,  we 
might  well  expect  superior  success!£rom  the  superiority 
4>f  our  cause.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to  take  exampla 
in  what  is  praise-worthy  from  those  whoiji  in  other 
respects  we  disapprove.  Our  Lord  didrnot  scruple 
to  recommend  to  his  disciples,  as  a  lesson  of  'gmr^ 
dence,  the  provident  care  even  of  an  unfaithful 
steward:  For  the  children  of  thi$:xvorid,  says  he, 
are  in  their  generation  uDiaer  thai^  tiei. children  of 
light  *.  The  Romanists  claim  the  high  prerogative 
of  working  miracles ;  yet  they  pursue^^uch  politic 
measures  as  show  that  they  hy  no  stress  on  that 
privilege.  There  are  on  the  other  hand,  enthusiasts, 
who,  though  they  do  not  in  words .  arrogate,  super- 
natural power,  act  as  if  they  possessed  it,  treating 
with  contempt  the  ordinary  and  natural  means. 
Both  are  in  extremes.  And  I  shall  only  say  of 
them,  that  if  the  latter  speak  with  more  honesty, 
the  former  act  vdth  more  judgment. 

Still  however  we  are  to  be  understood  with  this  li- 
mitation, that  the  means  employed  must  never  be  re- 

*  Luke^  xvi.  8. 
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pngnant  to  the  unalterable  rule  of  truth  and  right,  or 
to  the  sphit  of  that  holy  religion  which  we  desire 
to  propagate.  A  good  end  will  never  sanctify  bad 
means.  Men  have  too  often,  in  the  cause  of  God, 
as  they  pretended,  had  recourse  to  deceit  and  vio- 
lence. These  unhallowed  instruments,  so  oontn- 
dictory  to  the  precepts,  and  so  subversive  of  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  have  thought  they  oonse- 
crated,  by  christening  them  phus  frmids^  and 
wholesome  severities.  Let  us  ever  remember,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  the  Grod  of  mercy  and  truA 
should  accept  such  detestable  offerings :  Thou  shaU 
destroy  them  that  speak  leasing^  says  David. 
The  Lord  will  abhor  both  the  bloody  and  the  de- 
ceitfidman*, 

I  OBSERVE,  thirdly 9  and  I  condnde  with  it,  that 
though  in  these  days  no  missions  can  hope  for  success 
comparable  to  that  which  attended  the  ministry  of 
the  apostles,  this  consideration  ought  not  to  dis- 
courage such  attempts,  or  lessen  the  ardour  of  Chris- 
tians for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  ai 
his  select  servants,  by  whom  the  foundations  of  the 
church  were  laid,  should  be  signalized  by  the  most 
glorious  manifestations  of  divine  presence  and 
agency.  This  was  to  serve  to  all  future  ages  as  a 
proof  that  the  commission  came  from  Gk)d.  But 
let  it  not  be  suspected  by  any,  that  God  will  ever 
fail  to  countenance  the  cause  of  his  Son,  the  cause 
=■ '  '  ■        ■         ■   t.  -» 
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of  truth  and  virtue,  and  to  honour  those  mth  his 
approbation  who  exett  themselves  to  promote  it 
For  one  to  say,  ^  Beeause  I  cannot  do  good  equal 
'  to  that  which  with  the  aid  of  miracles  the  first 

*  preachers  of  the  gospel  did,  I  will  do  none  at  all/ 
would  be  talking  neither  like  a  Christian,  nor  like  a 
reasonable  person.  The  great  and  the  rich  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  more  extensively  useful  to  their 
fellow-creatures  than  the  ignoble  and  the  poor : 
Are  the  latter  therefore  exempted  from  being  as  use^ 
ful  as  they  can  ?  God  requires  of  every  man  ac<* 
cording  to  what  he  has,  and  not  according  to  what 
he  has  not  *.  Will  it  be  a  good  apol<^.  for  the 
servant  who  receives  onie  talent,  to  say,  ^  Because  I 

*  received  not,  like  some  others,  five  talents^  I 
^  thought  it  unnecessary  to  employ  myself  in  the 
^  improvement  of  so  small  a  stock  ?'  The  case  of 
individuals,  and  that  of  whole  generations,  is  in 
this  respect  i^milar.  To  do  what  we  can  to  diflfose 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  communicate  the  bene^ 
fits  thereof  to  others,  is  what  every  motive  of  piety 
to  God  and  benevolence  to  men  requires  of  us. 
And  we  may  say,  with  the  greatest  justice,  ihat 
none  deserve  better  of  mankind,  than  those  whose 
labour  and  wealth  are  employed  in  prontoting  the 
interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  most  valuable 
for  time  and  for  eternity.  For  this  reason,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  will  entertain  a  due  veneration  for 
that  truly  Christian  and  truly  Patriotic  Society, 

•  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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who  have  honoured  me  with  their  oommands  to  ad^ 
dress  you  on  this  occasion.  Their  assiduous  atten- 
tion has  long  heen  fixed,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  has  not  been  fixed  in  vain,  on  the  most 
sublime  and  important  of  all  objects,  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.  I  speak  not  thus  to  convince  you 
of  the  just  title  they  have  to  your  esteem.  This 
is  a  very  small  matter  to  those  who  seek  not  the 
praise  of  men,  but  that  which  comes  from  Gk)d,  the 
omniscient  and  unerring  Judge.  But  I  speak  to 
awaken  the  same  zeal  in  the  breasts  of  you,  my 
hearers,  and  to  excite  every  one  of  this  assembly,  to 
eo-operate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  promoting 
the  same  noble  ends. 

And  let  us  all  add  fervent  prayers  to  strenuous 
and  virtuous  endeavours.  Pray^  said  David  *, 
jxyr  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  Our  Jerusalem  is  the 
church  of  Christ,  the  antitjrpe  of  that  metropolis, 
the  true  city  of  the  great  King.  Of  her  we  may 
justly  say,  They  shall  prosper  that  hoe  thee. 
Peace  he  within  thy  walls^  and  prosperity  within 
thy  palaces !  For  our  brethren  and  companions 
sokes  we  wHl  say.  Peace  be  within  thee.  JBe- 
cause  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  Grod,  we  will 
seek  THY  good. 

*  PsaL  cxziL  6.,  &c. 
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SERMON  III. 


Prov.  xiv.  34. 

Righteotisness  exalteth  a  nation. 

Xhebe  is  no  subject  on  which  libertines  show 
more  inconsistency,  than  on  what  regards  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  religion  to  civil  society^ 
When  their  design  is  to  vindicate  their  open  con-» 
tempt  of  its  principles,  and  violation  of  its  preceptSf 
they  fail  not  to  represent  it  as  a  burden  both  in-« 
tolerable  and  unnecessary,  and  which,  without  yield- 
ing any  benefit  that  can  be  called  a  compensation 
for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  requires  a  degree  of  self-de^ 
nial  that  nearly  approaches  to  a  renunciation  of  li- 
berty. On  the  other  hand,  when  they  attempt  to 
account  for  its  origin,  and  the  universality  of  its 
reception  in  some  form  or  other  throughout  the 
world,  they  constantly  recur  to  the  arts  of  politi- 
cians, who  have  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
expedient  for  keeping  the  people  in  subjection,  and 
adding  authority  to  their  laws.  They  do  not  seem 
to  advert,  that  these  pleas  are  incompatible  with 
each  other ;  and  that,  in  regard  at  least  to  the  utili- 
ty of  religion,  they  confessedly  oppose  the  common 
sense  of  mankind ;  since  they  exhibit  the  leaders^ 
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and  lawgivers,  in  every  nation,  as  concurring,  though 
not  by  concert,  in  the  conviction,  that  without  the 
reverence  of  some  power  superior  to  human,  man 
would  be  ungovernable.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  exis- 
tence and  agency  of  such  a  p6Wer  is,  on  other  occa- 
sions, treated  with  ridicule  by  those  s%e8,  and  re- 
presented as  a  principle  not  only  useless,  but  ex- 
tremely cumbersome.  And  if,  upon  reflection,  any 
of  them  rdax  a  little  on  this  article,  and  admit  that 
It  may  be  of  use»  that  the  gross  of  mankind  believe 
tfie  mipermt^edcy  (0f  a  supreme  being  or&t  ihe 
affitirs  of  the  Wbrld,  particularly  crver  the  actions  ti 
m^,  they  ought  dMbtletfd  to  acbouiit  those  p^ncms 
bad  dti^K^i^  as  w^ll  a^s  infidds,  friio  by  thcmr  pi»o- 
tfc^  ediive^sat^oli  6r  writ^giB,  a^  UnderaiifM 

sucbu^i^I  pHticiplc^  and,  as  far  aa  in  them  1iei|» 
to  lopse -the  bands  which,  by  giving  additional 
strmigth  to  socisd  duties,  bind  men  more  closely  to 
«ne  another. 

Tho^h  it  we^e  easy  to  demcmstrate,  both  from  the 
natiire  of  the  thing,  and  from  the  most  authentic 
Ufitdty^  t^at  religion  neith^  is,  nor  could  have  been; 
(as-  sotne  have  pi'o&nely  represented  it),  a  stat^-de- 
vice  for  keeping  the  people  in  awe;  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  necessity  thereof  for  preserving 
tiie  peace  and  order,  and  for  promoting  the  hap* 
piness  of  sodal  life,  was  very  early  observed,  and 
has  been  universally  acknowledged.  But,  as  there 
may  be  some,  who,  though  they  admit  the  &ct  in 
genaral,  may  not  clearly  perceive  the  connection^ 
uid  consequently  may  not  be  sufficiently  fortified 
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ilgaiii^t  the  cavils  of  infidelity  and  scepticism^  now  so 
Qommon^  ^  purpose  at  this  time, to  lay  before  you 
some  of  the  principal  arguments;  whereby  religion  is 
prpy^  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  secu* 
rity  and  well-being  of  civil  society. 
.  This  happy  tendency  of  the  religious,  charaotar 
to  advance  national  prosperity,  i^  in  my  Judgment, 
these4timent  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Solomon 
in  my  text ;  Righteoitsness  exhcdteth  a  nation. 
For  though,  by  the  word  Bighteousness^  sometimes 
no  more  is  meant  than  the  virtue  oijusUodi  it  much 
efltmier  in  SGripture«>language  denotes  ^  the  con- 
'  sdentious  observance  of  our  duty  resulting  from 
\  the  fear  of  6o^>and,  in  this  acceptation,  is  equi- 
yali^t  to  the  term  religion.  Now  to  the  prevalence 
Qf  this  principle,  the  wise  King  of  Israel  ascribes, 
ia  la  great  measure  the  flourishing  state  of  a  nation 
or  polity.  To  illustrate  his  sentiment  is  the  scope 
of  4^e  present  discourse. 

.  Ye  ask,  *  How  is  religion  conduciye  to  the  exal- 
'  tation  and  felicity  of  the  body-politic  or  nation  ? ' 
I  answer.  It  conduces  to  this  end  in  these  four  dif- 
ferent.  ways :  By  the  tendency  and  extent  of  its 
laws ;  .by  the  nature  and  importance  of  its  sanctions ; 
by  the  assistance  which  it  gives  to  the  civil  powers, 
both  in  securing^delity,  and  in  discovering  truth ; 
and  by  the  positive  enforcement  of  equity  and  good 
government  on  the  rulers,  and  of  obedience  and 
submission  on  the  people.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
though,  in  this  discourse,  I  speak  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, I  am.  always  to  be  understood  as  referring 
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to  the  Christian  religion  in  particular.  It  is  in^ 
deed  true^  that  even  those  religions,  if  we  may 
call  them  so,  many  or  most  of  whose  fundamental 
principles  are  erroneous,  may  in  a  political  view,  be 
considered  as  beneficial,  and  infinitely  preferable  to 
Atheism,  or  total  irreligion ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  more  important  respects, 
no  form  of  superstition  can  bear  to  be  compared 
with  that  religion  which  alone  has  God  for  its 
author,  and  the  greatest  good  of  mankind,  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  for  its  object. 

I  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations,  and  your 
time  will  admit  but  a  few,  on  the  four  heads  of  dis- 
course now  mentioned.  They  tfj^  so  many  topics 
of  ai^ument,  by  which  the  great  truth  contained  in 
my  text.  That  righteousness,  or  true  and  practical 
religion,  exaUeth  a  nation,  is  at  once  both  explain- 
ed and  evinced. 

I.  I  b^n  with  showing,  that  religion  conduces 
to  the  wel&re  of  the  community,  by  the  tendency 
and  extent  of  its  laws. 

Concerning  the  tendency  of  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian institution,  it  is  impossible  for  an  intelligent 
person  to  doubt,  that  it  is  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  human  society.  The  whole  of  practical  religion 
is  summed  up  by  the  great  author  and  finisher  of 
our  faith  in  two  fundamental  precepts  **  Th^Jirst 
enjoins  ns  to  lave  Chd  with  all  our  hearty  cmd 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind.    The 
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second^  which  is  like  the  first,  and  founded  on  it, 
enjoins  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
The  Apostle  Paul  ac-cordingly  has,  with  great  pro- 
priety, comprehended  all  social  duties  in  the  latter 
of  these  precepts.  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  says 
he  *,  but  to  love  one  another ;  for  he  that  loveth 
another,  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou 
shaU  not  commit  adtdtery;  Thou  shall  not  kiU; 
TTiou  shah  not  steal ;  Thou  shall  not  hear  faise 
witness;  Thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if  there  he 
any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehenfl" 
ed  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  nb  ill  to  Ms 
neighbour;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  To  the  same  purpose  our  blessed  Lord  f  has 
comprised  all  the' duties  incumbent  on  every  man 
to '  every  other,  under  this  excellent  moral  ma^im» 
Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this,  he  adds,  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  It  would  be  mifispending 
time  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  strict  observance 
of  these  precepts  would  both  pevent  the  greatest 
evils  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and  would 
conduce,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  promote  mutual 
confidence,  harmony,  and  good-will,  among  fellow- 
citizens.  This  is  a  truth  so  evident,  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  leam«  it  has  never  been  denied  or  disputed 
by  any.  Jt  has  only  been  regretted,  that  we  have 
80  few  ei^amples  of  the  influence  of  precepts  so  in- 

*  Rom.  xii.  8,  9>  10.  t  Matth.  vii.  12. 
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^ShiAj  important  and  divine.  But  this  very 
imfdies  a  conviction^  or  rather  is  a  ooftfession 
their  goodness,  and  of  the  happy  eflfeet  wldib  tdi- 
gion  most  have  on  society,  wherever  it  meets' widi 
a  snitahle  reception. 

I  indade  under  this  head  not  only  the  tendency, 
hut  the  extent  of  the  kws  ^  religion.  In  vegwd 
to  their  tendency,  there  is  a  manifest  oo-opeitelioii 
with  the  municipd  htws  of  all  well-govcnied -esui- 
triesy  whereby  the  persons,  the  lives,' th6]3berty, 
and  the  property,  of  the  people;,  are  secureA^  fiMi 
unjust  invasion  or  attack.  But  io  point  of  ditent, 
the  diflferenoe  lies  here.  It  is  the  aim  6f  rei^ira 
to  remove  the  causes  of  those  calamities  1^  wliidi 
society  is  injured,  whilst  human  laws  i^eadi  only 
their  destru^ve  ecmsequences.  These  crop  fhie 
weeds,  but  the  other  plucks  them  up  by  the  rocMs. 
The  only  things  winch  are,  or  can  b^  subject  to 
man^s  jurisdiction,  are  what  we  call  avert  actSj  that 
is,  eaitemal  and  discoverable  actions ;  the  princ^^es 
of  the  heart,  out  of  wluch  are  the  issues  of  life,  are 
subject  to  Go^  jurisifiction,  and  to  it  only.  There 
is  a  weakness  or  imperfectioB  inherent  in  the  for- 
m^,  and  incurable,  inasmudi  as  it  necessarily  re- 
sults from  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge 
and  of  human  power.  It  is  solely  by  the  influence 
of  religion,  that  this  deficiency  can,  in  any  measure, 
be  supplied*  AVhon  the  divine  testimony  is  re- 
ceived with  faith  and  love,  it  applies  medicine  to 
the  spiritual  diseases,  and  gives  health  and  vigour 
to  the  soul.     Human  laws,  for  the  protection  of 
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^peaee  md  good  order  in  society,  may  concur  ip^ 
,-the  divine  law  *  in  saying,  Tho^sha^U  vot  cQnmJit 
adultery;  but  it  is  only  the  word  of  God  f. thai 
.Iciacbetli  iiSi  That  whosoever  looketh,  09  a  voofmen 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  commtted jadyltfxy 
fWith  her  in  his  heart  By  the  former^,  indeed,  w? 
.^are,  opmmanded  to  do  no  mwder. ;  From,  tb^  Jl^tt^t  it 
yffd)  lemi,  that:  wb^soev^  fyiteth  hkk^^ 
iOod's  aeooimt^  am^'^der^. :  Jt  suits  tbe;lwi5u««P 
eyisa;of  hunmii  lawgiters^  to  ^y,"  IbQU,  slj^not 
";  steal  :'\ But  it  belongs  peculiarjy  to  the./diyiiie 
^wthority  \  to.add,  2%cm  shqiU  .not  o(»)et^:iJ}m 
dbmK^;er  of  reUgton^,  und^  the  title  of: "  th^  word 
•^  *f  Go4"  isIadmiraWly  wftH  delineated  by  the 
^Mi^or  of.ithe  q>isUe  to  the  Hebrewjs..  ,^Eh€J»ord 
jqf  God,  saya.  he  §,  is,  qmch  and  poimrJuL  aw? 
i9k4rper  tllmi  any  Itw^edged  sword,. pkvdng  men 
to  the  dwiding: asunder  of,sov^^andspint,,and iiff 
4ie  joints  and  vmrTow,  and  is  a  diseemer  i)f:tke 
thoughts.and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  religion,  in  jrespect  both 
of  the  salutary  tendency  of  its  prec^ts,  wd  of 
their  extent,  as .  reaching  to  the  puiifying  .of  the 
heart,  must,  wheresoever  it  is  believed^ ;  conduce 
!^eatly  even  to  the  temporal  happinefi^^and;  floudsb- 
ing  state  o£  the  community. 

II.  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  jshows  that 
religion  eminently  promotes  the  same  end  by  the 

*  Exod.  XX.  14.  t  Mattb.  v.  28.  X  ^  *^obn  iii.  15. 
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nature  and  importance  of  its  sanctions,  the  lewaids 
which  it  promises,  and  the  punishmmits  wfaidi  it 
threatens. 

It  has  heen  often  pleaded,  on  this  tc^c,  and 
sometimes  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  though  llie 
sanctions  of  human  laws  are  but  temporal,  and  diose 
of  religion  mostly  eternal ;  yet  as  the  former  are  visi- 
ble and  more  immediate,  and  the  latter  invisiUe  and 
more  remote,  the  former  have  incomparably  greater 
influence  on  the  generality  of  men  than  the  latter. 
But  were  we  to  admit  this  as  a  fact,  it  does  not 
overturn  my  argument.  In  every  statute  of  man 
which  does  not  contradict  the  commandment  <tf 
Grod,  religion  leaves  the  human  and  l^al  sanctions 
to  operate  with  their  full  force  upon  its  votaries. 
If  its  peculiar  sanctions  are  admitted  to  be  of  any 
weight  at  all,  (and  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that 
they  will  not  weigh  with  some),  they  are  just  so 
much  weight  superadded  to  the  other,  and  contri- 
buting to  the  same  end,  the  public  welfare. 

But  as  to  the  comparative  influence  of  the  two 
kinds  of  sanctions,  those  of  religion  and  those  of  the 
legislature,  it  appears  to  best  advantage  when  the 
laws  of  religion  and  the  laws  of  the  state,  unfortunate-* 
ly  run  counter  to  each  other.  This  was  actually  the 
case  of  the  primitive  Christians,  when  Christianity 
was  persecuted,  and  the  very  profession  of  it  de- 
dared  criminal.  Were  there  not  some,  were  there 
not  even  multitudes,  who  tlien  showed  the  infinite 
superiority  of  its  sanctions  over  all  that  human  art 
and  malice  could  set  in  opposition  to  them  ?  Were 
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there  not  then  those  whose  conduct  demonstrated, 
that  they  had  thoroughly  imbibed  that  great  les- 
son given  by  their  master  *,  Be  not  cLfraid  of  them 
that  kill  the  body  ^  andcifter  that  havenomore  that 
they  can  do.  But  fear  him,  whkh^  after  he  hath 
killed,  hath  power  to  ca^t  into  hell  ?  Were  there 
not  then  those  who  showed,  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  that  the  lively  hope  of  a  glorious  immortali* 
ty  can  surmount  the  horror  of  instant  death,  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  torture  ?  Religion 
and  the  state  were  then  at  variance.  And  though 
the  conflict  was  purely  defensive  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  what,  to  judge  after  the  manner  of  men, 
we  should  pronounce  very  unequal,  inasmuch  as  she 
never,  even  in  self-defence,  employed  the  arm  of 
flesh,  those  earthly  weapons  which  were  so  cnidly 
used  against  her,  her  patience  and  perseverance  were 
.  at  length  crowned  with  victory,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  many  disadvantages,  she  triumphed  over  all 
opposition.  Now,  if  religion  was  then,  though  a 
passive,  yet  so  formidable  an  adversary,  when  forced, 
against  her  natural  bent,  to  take  an  adverse  part, 
have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  when,  in  confor- 
mity to  her  native  disposition,  she  is  engaged  in  the 
same  cause,  she  vnll  prove  an  active  and  a  powerful 
ally? 

But  it  is  not  barely  by  the  addition  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  heaven,  hell,  and  eternity,  those  of  the 
municipal  laws,  founded  in  the  principles  of  natural 

*  Luke^  xii.  4.  5. 
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justice,  that  religion  co-operates  witb  the  dvilpow^ 
promoting  the  same  end,  th^ .peace  of  society ;  these 
are  many  cases  wherein,  the  sanctions  of  the  latter 
have. no  influence  at  all,  whilst  those  of  the  fimxier 
operate  with  all  their  force.  '  It  is  a  very  smaB 
^  matter/  said  an  andent  Heathen  "^^ :  *  to  be  good 
*  in  the  legal  sense.'  The  reason  is^  those  transgres- 
sions which  come  undar  the  cognisance- of  i human 
tribunals,  must  be  in  a  particular  manner  dfcum- 
stanced^  so  as.to.be  comprehended ini the  predsede- 
finition  which  the  legislature  has  adopted.  H^oe 
it  happens,  as  every  judidoiis  person  will,  admit, 
that  a  man  may  be  notoriously  a  consummate 
villain,  a  disobedient  son,  ait  ;aimatuial  fiitlier^  a 
cruel  husband,  a  tyrannicaLmaster,  a  fitigioostiieigh- 
bour,«ndin  every  respect  a  bad  dtizen,  niham  never- 
theless  na  human  Jaws  can  readi.  K(xr  is  there  a 
possibility  of  redressing  this  grievance  in  any  polity, 
but  by  what  would  prove  a  still .  greater  grievanee, 
by  confisrring  on  magistrates  and  judges  auch  a  lati- 
tude of  discretionary  power  as  would  render  them 
quite  arbitrary.  The  case  is  very  different  with 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  which  always  regard  the 
motive,  the  dispodtion,  and  the  intention  of  the 
agcadt*  more  than  the  outward  drcumstances  of  the 
action. 

Further,  though  the  crime  should  be  such  as  to 
&11  exactly  und^  the  deserqption  of  the  law,  it  may 
be  80  secretly  committed  as  to  dude  the  eye  of  even 
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the  mo6t  vigilant  magisteacy ;  and  where,  in  that 
isase^  is  the  cwb  against  the  blackest  guilt,  if  none 
is  tabe  found  itf  i^ligion  •?  Our  judges,  being  menj 
wre^  nec^i^arily  weak  and  imperfect.  They  jrequire 
inferinations,  the  examination,  of  witnesses,  and 
oth^  torts  of  evidence.  In  religion,  the  same  just» 
b]!mttseient$  and  all-perfect  being,  is  both  the  wit- 
ness atnd  the  jud^e. '  Hgwiadmirably  is  the  strength 
of  this  motive  illus^ated  in. the  story  of  Joseph? 
He  -seems  to  have  been  secure  from  all  humaii  de** 
tectiou;  But  he  well  knew,  that  there  was  a  witness 
greater  -thati  ^an,  from  whose  all-seeing  eye  it  was 
Imposi^ble  be  should  be  screened.  H&vo  can  I  do 
tki^ great  wickedness,  md  he*^  and  sm  against 
edd? 

It  is  but  too  evident,  -that  in  this  licentious  age 
w6  Ikive  few  such' examples.  But  what  does  the 
^maOnesa  of  the  number  evince  ?  Not  the  want  of 
^effic^  in  the  sanctions  of  religiim  to  prove  a-  check 
ton  men^s  actions,  but  the  want  of  religion  amongst  us 
'to  supply  by  its  sanctions  a  check  on  ours.  It  does 
not  refute  the  position  of  the  Hoyal  Preacher  f,  that 
by  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  ewalted ; 
it  only  shows,  that  th^e  are  few  upright  in  the  city 
to  exalt  and  bless  it.  Religion  operates  solely  by 
faith.  It  has  no  influence  on  any,  farther  than  it 
is  believed.  We  cannot  then  wonder,  that,  in  those 
walks  of  life  wherein  scepticism  and  infidelity  a- 
bound,  we  should  find  the  utmost  dissoluteness  of 
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manners.  We  might  justly  wonder^  w^e  it  oihcar- 
wise.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit,  no 
more  than  a  good  tree  can  produce  evil  fruit.  What 
diahoHcal  pains  and  assiduity  have  not  sometimes 
been  employed,  especiaUy  among  those  of  superior 
rank,  to  extirpate  every  religious  principle  from 
the  minds  of  females,  whose  more  delicate  sensibili- 
ty renders  them  more  susceptible  than  men,  of  the 
influence  of  religion?  And  what  has  besm  the 
consequence  of  this,  which  is  indeed  the  worst  spedes 
of  debauchery  ?  In  too  many  such  an  open  disre- 
gard to  the  most  sacred  engagements,  such  shame- 
less profligacy  as,  in  that  sex,  was  without  example 
in  this  country  in  former  ages.  But  those  men  have 
no  title  to  complain  of  the  efiects,  who,  by  their  dis- 
solute example,  and  still  more  by  their  impious  con- 
versation, have  proved  the  principal  cause  of  the  eviL 
Again,  where  is  the  check  but  from  the  sanctions 
of  religion,  on  those  despotic  princes  who  have  rais- 
ed themselves  by  their  arms,  oir  h^ve  been  raised  by 
a  servile  people,  above  all  law  and  controul  ?  To 
such  men  religion,  and  religion  only,  can  be  of  power 
enough  to  curb  the  violence  of  the  passions.  And 
where  there  is  no  religion,  there  is  no  restraint. 
Every  considerate  person  will  admit,  that  the  con- 
elusion  formed  by  Abraham  *,  that  there  could  be 
no  security  for  his  wife's  person,  or  his  own  life,  a- 
gainst  the  unbridled  desires  of  an  arbitrary  prince, 
who  might  do  what  he  pleased,  was  a  just  and  na- 

*  Gen.  XX.  U. 
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tural  conclusion  from  the  principle  assumed  by 
him.  That  there  was  no  fear  of  God  in  that 
plaee.  , 

For,  let  it  be  observed  further,  that  religion  is 
not  entirely  without  influence,  even  on  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  be  called  religious.  It  deters 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  its  threatenings, 
those  whom  its  charms  have  not  allured  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  in  the  case  of  absolute  mo*> 
narchs,  is  given  by  a  late  writer  of  great  genius  and 
penetration.  ^  A  prince  who  loves  retigion,  and 
*  fears  it,  is  a  tame  lion,  which  yields  to  the  hand 
'  that  strokes  him,  and  to  the  voice  that  soothes 
'  him.  He  who  fears  religion,  and  hates  it,  is  an 
^  untamed  lion,  whidi  bites  the  chain  that  restrains 
^  him  from  throwing  himtself  upon  the  passengers. 
^  He  who  has  no  religion,  is  that  terrible  animal, 
^  unsubdued,  and  at  large,  which  is  not  sensible  of 
^  his  liberty,  but  when  he  tears  in  pieces  and  de- 
"*  vours*.^ 

Permit  me  to  add  on  this  head,  that  thongh  the 
principal  sanctions  of  religion  are  future  and  etei^ 
nal,  these  are  not  its  only  sanctions.  There  are 
fiome  which  are  present  and  temporal*  The  ap- 
probaticm  and  the  reproach  of  conscience ;  a  belief 
in  the  superintendency  of  providence,  in  the  course 
of  which  Grod  is  often  pleased  to  defeat  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  wicked,  making  the  mischief 

♦  De  VEsprit  de  X^oix^  liv.  xxiv.  ch.  2. 
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intended  for  another  to  return  upon  the  head  of  the 
oontriver ;  and  not  seldom  to  bring  unexpectedly  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  to  the  dii^ti^ 
of  diose  who  were  the  peipetratois,  an^  though  re- 
garding the  present  life  only,  not  to  be  oonsidaned 
as  entirely  without  effect 

.  Thus  I  have  shewn,  in  the  second  place,  that  rer 
ligion  promotes  the  peace  and  prosperity  ,of  the 
nation,  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  its  sanc- 
tions. 

III.  I  maintain,  thirdly.  That  it  promotes  the 
same  end,  by  the  aid  whidi  it  gives  to  the  civil 
powera,  both  in  securing  fidelity,  and  in  discovering 
truth. 

Men's  conviction  of  the  weakness  of  aU  hmaan 
ties,  whod  opposed  to  some  powerful  inducement 
fitom  interest,  ambition,  or  sensuality;  their  con- 
sdousness  how  little,  in  case  of  such  a  cmnpetition, 
jkithfiilness  could  be  secured  by  any  promise,  or 
veracity  by  any  protestation,  has  made  them  uni- 
▼ersally  Ixnnow  help  from  religion,  to  furnish  them 
with  an  additional  security  in  aid  of  human  engage- 
ments and  allegations.  Hence  the  <»igin  of  oi^hs^ 
not  only  of  fidelity  to  a  trust,  and  of  alliance, 
but  also  in  matters  of  evid^ice,  in  bearing  testi- 
mmny,  both  in  dvil  causes  and  in  criminal*  Now, 
an  oath  is  in  fisu^  a  solann  appeal  to  God,  who 
knows  all  things,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
the  title  of  the  God  of  truths  and  who  is  the 
avenge  of  all  deceit  and  wickedness.    By  connect- 
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ing;.with  the  aJBBrmatioA'  a  declared  sense  of  tiie 
divine  presence  and  justice,  a  lie  is  loaded  with  the 
guilt^  of  impiety ;  and  that  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  considered,  though  unjustly,  as  but  a 
venial  teespass,  a  slight  departure  from  the  duty  we 
owe  to  others,  is  viewed  in  the  more  atrocious  light 
of  an  afiront  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  whose  om« 
nifidence  appears  to  be  directly  insulted,  and  whose 
omnipotence  appears  to  be  defied. 

I  do  indeed  most  teadUy  admit,  that  as  in  every 
lie  there  is  an  infringem^t  of  the  law  of  Grod,  a 
conscientious  man  wiQ,  from  motives  ai  piety  as 
wdl'  as  justice,  be  restrained  from  it.  He  knows^ 
that  all  sins  whatever,  even  those  called  sins  of  the 
second  table,  which  are  committed  more  direcdy 
against  his^  neighboor,  strike  ultimately  against 
Grod,  the  supreme  l^islator,"of  whose  law  they  am 
the  violations;  and  for  this  reason  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  of  a  truly  good  man,  that  his 
Vord  is  Cfpiivalent  to  his  oath.  But,  alas !  we  have 
too  much  reason  to  think,  that  this  integrity  is  not 
so  common  as  might  be  wished.  How  &r  it  is,^ 
where  found,  to  be  attributed  to  a  sense  ei  religion, 
is  submitted  to  the  candid  and  judicious ;  but,  in 
r^aid  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  we  may  safely  af- 
firm, that  though  religion  meets  not  with  that  re^ 
ception  which  can  empower  it  to  influence  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conduct,  it  so  far  impresses 
tiieir  imagination  as  is  sufficient  for  restraining 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  especially 
such  crimes  as  are  universally  accounted  the  most 
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flagitious.  Now  in  this  number  perjury  is  always 
classed.  If  even  then  this  weak  impression  of  a 
power  superior  to  human,  this  very  imperfect  de- 
gree of  the  fear  of  Gk)d,  were,  by  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  that  Atheism,  and  contempt  (£  religion, ' 
which  are  visibly  making  rapid  progress  amongst 
US,  and  already  infecting  the  lower  classes  of  men 
(if  it  were,  I  say),  totally  banished  the  land,  it  mty 
be  referred  to  the  determination  of  those  whom 
wcnrldly  considerations  only  can  affect,  whether  this 
event,  which  appears  so  desirable  to  many,  would 
conduce  to  the  honour  and  purity  of  our  funilies, 
the  security  of  our  properties,  liberties,  and  lives* 
Amongst  an  unprincipled  people,  in  whom  is  no 
belief  of  Deity  or  Providence,  heaven,  hell,  or  eter* 
nity,  can  we  be  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  there 
would  be  much  r^ard  to  the  ties  of  truth  and 
justice  ? 

On  those,  whose  birth,  education,  or  drcum- 
stances,  have  brought  them  into  the  upper  walks  of 
life,  it  has  been  often  thought,  that  a  sense  of 
honour  would  have  considerable  influence,  and  prove 
an  eflfectual  restraint  at  least  fixim  some  vices, 
though  thare  were  very  little  sense  of  virtue,  and 
none  at  all  of  religiofu  But,  as  fiir  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, it  has  been  admitted  by  the  sages  of  all  times 
and  countries,  that  without  a  sense  of  religion  of 
some  sort  (nt  othar,  there  could  be  no  dependence 
iqpon  the  vulgar. 

In  respect  of  what  is  called  a  sense  of  honour, 
I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  as  this  piindple  does 
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not  regard  the  moral  pravity  of  the  ad;ion,  nol:  ^et 
its  pernicious  consequences  either  to  individuals  or 
to  society,  but  solely  the  disesteem  wherein  it  hap- 
pens to  be  among  those  iealled  the  fashionable 
world;  so  there  are  somd  of  the  mofst  enormous 
crimes,  which,  in  their  effects^  prove  ruinous  to  in- 
dividuals, and  subversive  of  the  peace  of  &mHie8| 
from  which  this  principle  of  honour  affords  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  It  were  easy  to  show^  did  tim^ 
permit  at  present^  what  horrid  injustice,  ingratitude, 
treachery,  cruelty,  fidseness^  (for,  in  a£^rs  of  gal- 
lantry, what  man  of  fashion  thinks  there  is  any 
thing  dishonourable  in  the  breach  of  vows  ?)  nay^ 
what  worthlessness,  in  many  respects,  may  be  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  unaccountable  oharacteri 
the  offspring  of  pride  and  caprice,  A  Man  of 
Honour;  And  even  in  those  few  cases  wherein 
something  like  moral  qualities,  such  as  veracity  and 
courage,  come  within  its  precincts,  as  it  always  has 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  the  sentiments  in 
vogue ;  so,  wherever  absolute  secrecy  can  be  secured^ 
it  is  totally  disarmed.  Indeed,  in  regard  to  all 
those  vices  which  may  be  perpetrated  in  sudi  li 
manner  as  to  elude  discovery,  and  give  a  defianciS 
to  the  most  inquisitive  curiosity,  where  can  be  th^ 
curb  on  persons  of  any  class,  if  all  sense  of  virtue 
and  religion  are  wanting  ? 

*  True,'  say  some,  *  if  both  are  wanting ;  but  will 
*  not  the  former  prove  sufficient  without  the  latter  ?* 
I  shall  only  answer,  That  though  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  say  what  in  every  supposable   situatiori 
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would  possibly  influence  a  human  characteir,  I  hHH 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  if  ye  make  ia  sej^aratibn 
between  those  two  which  God  and  conscieftcfe  hstve 
joined  together,  and  divorce  religion  from  virtui^ 
ye  will  find  ye  have  deprived  the  latter  6i  h«r 
^steadiest  fiiend,  her  best  comforter,  her  firmest  siip^ 
port.  And  whatever  maybe  the  pretences  er  ap- 
-pearances  of  human  virtue,  when  destitute  •  of  *  re- 
ligion, I  should  not  account  him  a  very  wise  man 
who  would  put  equal  confidence  in  her  as-iii  what 
job  *  denominates  man's  true  wisdom,  namely, 
the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

*  Ay,  but  there  are  so  many  hypomtes  that  wear 
'  the  mask  of  religion,  that  one  is  not  safe'  to  plaee 
*  any  trust  here  at  all.'  True,  some  suchchiEtracters 
are  still  to  be  found,  though  hypocrisy  cannot  be 
accounted  the  vice  of  the  age.  And  do  we  'not 
also  sometimes  find  villains  under  the  mask  of 
honesty?  Now,  if  no  person  in  his  senses  ever 
imagined,  that  the  detection  of  villany  brought  a 
discredit  on  honest  men,  or  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  no  hdnesty  in  the  world,  can  any  thing  but  the 
grossest  prejudice  lead  us  to  conclude  unfavourably 
of  religion,  because  of  the  detection  of  some  hypo- 
crites ?  The  standard  coin  never  sinks  in  our  es- 
timation, in  consequence  of  the  many  discoveries 
that  are  daily  made  of  artful  but  worthless  coun- 
terfeits. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  agreeably  to  what  I 
proposed,   in   the   third  place,    to  prove,   we  see 

*  Job  xxviii.  28. 
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how  .necessary  the  aid  of  reli^on  is  £nr  securing 
fidelity  to  engagements,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  ill  judicatories,  both  in  civil  causes  and  in 

eruninal. 

'     ••      -  .-..,■'. 

IV.  I.eome  now,  in  the  fourth  and  last  place, 
to  observe  the  utility  €£  re^on  to  a  state,  by  the 
positive  enforcement  which  it  gives  of  equity  and 
good  government  on  the  rulers,  and  of  obedience 
and  subjection  on  the  people.    . 

In  rqgard  to  the  first  part  of  this  head,  I  hav^ 
in  some  measure,  prevented  myseli^  when  qpeaking 
ef  the  sanctions,  of  religion,  and  showing,  .that  they 
are  the  more  necessary  in  the  case^.  of-  despotic  so* 
vereigns,  inasmuch  aa  being  by  their  atation  raised 
above  control,  there  is  tid^  ehe^  upon  them^  be* 
side  religion.  I  shall  only,  tk^r^ore^  at  this  tim^ 
with  all  possible  brevity,  pmntotut  the  general 
views  that  revelation  gives  of  all  human  govemqrs; 
It  is  this  which  reminds  them,  that  magistracy  is 
a  trust,  for  the  faithful  discharge  whereof  they  are 
accountable  to  God,  who  in- the  course  of  his  pro^ 
vidence  has  conferred  it  on  them ;  thatoonseqiien^ 
they  who  rule  over  merii  aught  to  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  God ;  that  they  judge  not  for  man 
ultimately^  hut  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  them  in 
the  judgment  *.  Is  it  a  disadvantage  to  mankind, 
that  those  who  are  supreme  here,  and  uncontrolls^ 
ble,  are  taught  to  reflect,  that  they  must  them- 

*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3. ;  2  Chron.  xix.  6,  7» 
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selves  appear  hereafter,  in  the  quality  of  subjects, 
before  the  tribunal  of  him  who  is  higher  than  the 
Mgh^t ;  and  that  their  conduct,  especially  in  rul- 
ing and  judging,  must  undergo  a  strict  scrutiny, 
tinder  the  eye  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
hrds^  that  unerring  judge,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons^  with  whom  there  is  no  iniquity,  and,  in 
whose  tremendous  presence  the  distinctions  which 
obtain  amongst^us  mortals,  of  high  and  low>  mighty 
and  weak,  rich  and  poor,  are  all  entirely  levelled  ? 
Nay,  would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  of  unspeaka- 
ble advantage  to  the  world,  that  all  magistrateis, 
lawgivers,  and  judges,  were  firmly  persuaded  of 
these  important  truths  ?  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  pious  sense  of  religion 
is  the  best  security  for  good  government  on  the 
part  of  rulers,  it  is  ahK)  the  most  effectual  means  of 
ensuring  submission  and  obedience  on  the  part  of 
subjects.  Without  some  impressions  of  this  kind, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  men  that  they  are 
under  any  tie  to  obedience  and  subjection  to  others 
of  their  own  species,  when  any  strong  temptation 
from  interest  or  ambition  should  incline  them  to 
revolt.  Their  submission  would  be  such  only  as 
necessity  compelled,  not  as  a  sense  of  duty  disposed 
them  to  yield*  Consequently  they  could  have  no 
motive  to  restrain  them  from  rebellion,  whenever 
it  should  appear  they  could  rebel  successfully.  But 
religion  enforces  our  allegiance,  not  froift  the  fear 
of  the  magistrate,  (a  motive  however  which  it  leaves 
in  full  force),  but  from  a  principle  of  conscience 
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towards  God;  not  only Jbr  wraths  says  Paul*,  hut 
FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE.  And  Peter  f,  to  the 
same  purpose.  Submit  yourselves  to  every  wdi^ 
nance  of  inaUy  foe  the  Lord's  sake.  For  so 
is  the  will  of  Crod,  that  with  well-doing,  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  illustrate 
and  evince  the  important  truth  laid  down  in  my 
text.  That  righteousness^  or  religion,  exaUeth  a 
nation.    I  have  shewn,  that  in  all  the  four  ways 
enumerated,-^to-wit,  by  the  tendenoy  and  extent 
of  its  laws ;  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  its 
sanctions ;  by  the  aid  it  gives  to  the  civil  powers, 
in  securing  fidelity,  and  in  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
and  by  the  positive  enforcement  of  good  govern^ 
ment  on  rulers,  and  of  obedience  on  subjects,-— it 
conduces  to  the  temporal  good   of  the   society. 
This,  I  acknowledge,  is  comparatively  but  a  second- 
ary consideration ;  for  what  is  all  worldly  and  tem- 
porary prosperity,   compared  with  that  exceeding 
great  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  shall  here- 
after be  revealed  ?     But  though  it  be  a  considera- 
tion much  inferior  to  the  other,  yet  as  holy  writ 
occasionally  directs  our  attention  to  it,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     For  had 
present  advantages  been  totally  unworthy  the  Chris- 
tian's notice,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  observe  to  usf, 
thiat  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things^  ha'- 

♦  Rom.  xiii.  5.        t  1  Peter  ii.  13,  15.      $  1  Tim.  iv,  8,  9- 
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ving  promise  of  the  life  that  rum  is,  and  qfthat 
vshich  is  to  come;  adding,  T%is  is  a  faitf^vl  sayr 
ingf  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

I  shall  condude  with  subjoining  these  two  in^ 
ferences. 

First,  If  the  above  representation  of  thingd  be 
jost,  the  secular  powers  ought  to  give  all  posable 
eottntenance  to  religion,  the  principal  support  of 
their  authority,  and  to  the  ordinances  of/ divine 
wondiip,  the  principal  external  means  by  whidi^a 
sense  of  reUgion  is  propagated  and  preserved  among 
mankind.    If  men  in  the  mcHre  elevated  ranks  c^ 
Ufe,  those  men  especially  who  are  vested :  with  a 
share  of  either  the  l^slative  or  the  executive 
power,  should  display,  in  their  conduct  ot.conYeraif 
tion,  a  contempt  of  o\xr  Christian  profissdon>  tibey 
would  not  show  themselves  more  plainly  to  be  bad 
Christians  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
than  to  be  (what  possibly  they  would  like  worse  to 
be  accounted)  injudicious  magistrates,   and  ill-af- 
fected dtizenS)  and  consequently  in  all  respects  bad 
members  of  the  commonwealth.     We  all  know  how 
prone  inferiors  are  to  imitate  their  superiors.     And 
such  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  the 
vices  of  the  great  are  much  more  readily  copied 
than  their  virtues.    Every  man  (whatever  his  con- 
dition in  the  world  may  be)  is  obliged  to  be  exem- 
*  plary ;  but  the  obligation  is  much  stronger  on  those 
whose  example,  by  reason  of  their  exalted  stationi^ 
is  capable  of  being  much  more  beneficial,  or  much 
more  hurtfUl,  than  that  of  ordinary  men. 
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Secondly y  If  religion  is  of  such  indispensable  ne*> 
d^ty  for  the  support  of  dvil  society^  what  shall 
39^  Jliink  of  the  patriotism  or  public  virtue  of  those 
who  ^^duously  endeavour,  as  ^  as  their  influence 
extends,  to  undermine  its  fundamental  principles, 
and  set  men  loose  from  all  its  obligations?  Do 
not  such  appear  to  be  as  real  enemies  to  their 
country,  as  to  Christianity  ?  Some  perhaps  would 
not  scruple  to  add,  enemies  to  human  nature* 
Let  people  but  coolly  ask  themselves.  If  our  free- 
thinkers, our  speculative  and  philosophical  latitu- 
dinarians,  should  succeed  in  the  dark  design  they 
seem  sometimes  so  zedously  to  prosecute ;  and  if 
the  disbelief  of  the  principles,  and  the  disregard  to 
the  rites  of  reUgion,  which  already  appear  in  too 
many,  and  plainly  show  their  evil  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  age,  should,  agreeably  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  descend  to  the  lowest  ranks,  and 
become  universal,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
Who  can  hesitate  to  answer,  The  utter  fall  of  re- 
ligion ?  Let  it  not  be  pretended,  that  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  reasonings  of  the  sceptic,  because 
these  are  far  above  the  comprehension  of  vulgar 
understandings.  For  those  men  will  fondly  adopt 
the  conclusion,  who  are  incapable  of  apprehending 
aught  of  the  premisses.  The  authority  of  great 
names  among  the  learned  will  ever  be  to  them  a 
sufficient  foundation.  And  if  once  our  faith  is 
subverted,  is  any  so  blind  as  to  imagine  that  re- 
ligion will  fall  alone  ?  Can  her  disgrace  fail  to 
be  accompanied  by  that  of  virtue  and  good  man- 
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ners?  In  such  general  ruin,— rwhat  will  be  safe? 
Can  we  be  vain  enough  to  imagine, — that  our 
laws  and  liberties,  or  any  part  of  the  constitution, 
wiU  long  survive  ?  The  subject  is  too  fiill  of  hor- 
ror to  expatiate  on«  I  leave  it  to  the  serious  re-? 
flections  of  my  hearei^s. 


THE  NATURE^  EXTENT^  AND  IMPORTANCE^  OF 
THE  DUTY  OF  Al^LEGfANCE : 


SERMON, 

FREACHBD   AT 

ABERDEEN,  Decembee  12, 1776, 

SEING  THE  FAST  DAY  APPOINTED  BY  TIJE  KING,  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EEBELLION  IN  AMERICA. 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 


At  is  not  of  any  importance  to  the  Public  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  have  in-^ 
duced  the  Author  to  publish  the  following  Sermon. 
He  will  only  say,  that  he  had  no  such  intention 
when  he  composed  and  preached  it.  But  there  are 
two  points  on  which,  he  doubts  not,  many  readers 
will  think,  he  stands  in  need  of  an  apology.  Of 
them  he  begs  a  candid  attention  to  what  follows,  as 
the  best  that  he  can  offer. 

It  may  be  said,  that  little  can  be  expected  netx)^ 
espedaUy  in  a  sennon,  on  a  subject  which  has  now 
80  long  engrossed  the  public  attention,  and  engaged 
many  able  and  ingenious  writers  on  both  sides. 
The  Author  readily  admits  the  truth  of  this  re-* 
mark.    If  there  be  any  thing  here  that  can  be  cal- 
led new,  it  is  the  consideration  of  what  our  reli^on 
teaches  to  be  the  duty  of  Christians  in  circum- 
stances like  ours.     This  topic  has  not  been  touched, 
at  least  inj  any  of  those  writings  which  he  has  read 
on  the  present  controversy.    But  though  there  be 
little  or  nothing  new  in  the  thoughts,  every  author 
has  his  peculiar  manner  and  arrangement.     One 
manner  is  better  adapted  to  one  set  of  readers,  a- 
nother  to  another.     If  the  sentiments  then  be  just, 
and  if  they  be  arranged  and  expressed  with  tolerable 
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perspicuity,  it  may  be  hoped  there  are  some  to  whom 
they  will  be  useful. 

The  second  point  on  which  the'  author  finds  he 
must  apologize  for  himself  is  his  entering  at  all  on 
such  a  subject  in  a  sermon.  Indeed  the  prejudices 
of  some  are  so  strong  on  this  article,  that  he  scarce- 
ly expects  that  any  thing  he  has  to  advance  will  en- 
tirely remove  them.  The  cry  is,  *  What  has  the 
^  minister  of  the  gospel  to  do  with  matters  of  state, 
^  or  Christianity  with  human  politics  ?'  ^h^  ^^ 
biguity  of  the  terms  politics  and  matters  qf  ^tate 
gives  a  specious  appearance  to  the  objectionu  The 
phurch,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  very  improper  place 
for  the  discussion  of  many  points  relating  to  nation- 
al interest,  and  of  questions  of  jurisprudence,  which 
might  be  very  pertinent  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate. 
But  when  a  question  arises  that  affects  the  title  of 
the  magistrate  to  demand,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
sulpect  to  yield,  obedience :  If  the  precept?  of  the 
gospel  at  all  concern  our  conduct  as  dti^^Tis^  it  must 
b^  the  duty  of  a  Christian  pastor  to  poi^t  9ut  to  his 
l^oclc  wh^t  these  precepts  command^,  a^d  wl^at  they 
prohibit. 

Our  Saviour,  in  his  last  charge  to  his  apostles, 
expressly  enjoined  them  to  teach  all  those  whom 
they  should  convert  and  baptize,  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded  them*. 
Now,  it  is  as  really  a  commandment  of  our  Lord, 

that  we  should  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  ar^ 

— ^ 

*  Matth.  xxviii.  20. 
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Ccesar\  as  that  we  should  render  to  God  the  things 
thai  are  Grod*s  *.  Have  not  his  apostles  according- 
ly; Paul  and  Peter  in  particular,  given  most  expli- 
cit  directicms  on  this  very  head  ?  Paul  not  only 
recommends  this  duty  himself  to  Christian  congre^ 
gations,  but  by  the  instructions  he  gives  to  Titus,  who 
was  also  a  minister,  specifies  it  by  name  as  an  import- 
ant  duty,  which  he  ought  not  to  neglect  recommend- 
ing to  his  people.  Put  them  in  mind^  says  he,  to  be 
subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magi^ 
strates  f .  Can  we  then  think  ourselves  excused  in 
omitting  to  teach  and  inforce  so  momentous  a  duty, 
so  strongly  recommended  to  us  both  by  the  example 
and  by  the  precept  both  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  a« 
postlee  ?  In  the  general  order  Christ  gave  his  dis- 
cij^es  to  teach  the  people  to  observe  all  things,  what- 
soever he  had  commanded  them,  were  they  at  liber- 
ty to  make  an  exception  of  this  ? 

Some  perhaps  will  reply,  *  Were  the  duty  recom- 
^  mended  only  in  general  terms  by  the  minister,  as 

*  a  Christian  duty,  no  objection  could  reasonably  be 
^  made  :*But  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  &cts,  or  an  argu« 

*  mentative  discussion  on  such  a  subject,  is  what  ap- 
'  pears  unsuitable  to  the  place.'  To  this  the  Author 
has  only  to  answer.  The  manner,  whether  general  or 
particular,  derives  its  suitableness  entirely  from  the 
occasion  and  circumstances.  When  people  regu- 
larly do  what  they  ought  in  any  instance,  and  when 
their  minds  are  in  no  danger  of  being  perverted  by 
false  principles,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  remark  their 

*  Matth.  xxii.  21.  t  Tit.  Hi.  1. 
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obligations  passingly.  But  the  case  is  di£fere&t, 
when  by  misrepresentations  of  feet,  or  by  sophistical 
aiguments,  their  minds  begin  to  be  alienated  fiom 
thdr  duty,  and  they  learn  to  caU  evil  good,  and 
good  eoii,  to  put  darkness  for  Ught,  and  Ughtjbr 
darkness^  hitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  hitter. 
It  is  then  the  business  of  the  preacher,  if  preaehmg 
be  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  to  do  what  hie  ean.  tv 
inform  the^^  better,  both  as  to  the  fiu^,  and  as  to 
the  argument.  Can  then  the  observance  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  magistrates,  be  an  unseasonable  gab. 
ject  at  present,  when  so  many  are  at  such  uncommon 
Ipsim  (some  doubtless  through  mistake,  and  atmie 
through  ill  design)  to  undermine  it  ?  * 

•  The  pulpit  without  question  would  be  an-  impro- 
per place  for  canvassing  the  economical  r^idations, 
which  might  properly  be  adopted  in  the  government 
of  families.  But  if  tenets  should  be  advanced,  and 
warmly  recommended,  totally  subversive  of  the 
honour  due  from  children  to  their  parents,  and  of 
the  obedience  due  from  servants  to  their  masters, 
would  he  deserve  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
Christ,  who  chose  to  continue  silent,  and  under  the 
silly  pretext,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  intended  for 
discussing  family  affairs,  would  take  no  concern  in 
the  controversy  ?  Shall  we  find  men  that  are  inde- 
fatigable in  distributing  poison^  and  shall  not  those 
^ho  have  it  in  their  power,  be  at  some  pains  to  ad- 
minister the  antidote  ? 

It  has  in  like  manner  been  urged,  that  ^  Under 
*  these  plausible  pretences,  the  pulpit  hath  some- 


'  tim^^ib^ti  inade  th^  ifiMnQn^tt  of  laqdngf  sedii^ 

*  iioUf  BtA  of  doing  the'  greatest  Inischief  |ta  the 

*  puMfc:'!  The^^aige^  w  uide^  btt'  too'  trtw. 
But  is  that  a  good  ri^soii^  for  iiot  leioplc^gi  it  ^^ 
the  <^Bt]»ty  p«Ltpoi^  ^  jiiciltciiti^ 

hnfoUy^f  The  piiljAt  ha^^ako  been  dfite^  iemployadr 
in  tb^  sertfce  irf  crmr.  ShaH  it  tlteispforb  iievei^  Jbe 
used  for  the  advane^g^e^t  lof  i  ^r»^  ^,  Ml  has^  often: 
been  perverted  to  bein^^iHwtalin  kindting  ^ief>. 
seesXim.  ShaXIt  it  t^^^&r^  l>6  aocdnxtted :  inq^oper 
to  \iaeitAnTe6(mimeA(3S^4ht 

those  yfh&  atmse  the  ptilpdti  b^^^ 

bad  purpose^  be  the  less  disposed  to  dky  s6/ iKcause 

nobody  dares  oppose^faenr  from  the-pt^wt^? 

Froni  the  manner  in  \«^hich  sonle  tallf  ttf'the  biisi- 
ners  of  a  preacher^  one  would  imaginef,  lli&t  in  ihdi^' 
apprehi^isions^  fa^e  ought  ^ey^  to  be  occupied  (as 
preachers  have  been.biU  tbo  Qfiben:0C^ni]^)in/2ba^ 
ing  about  qv£stions  and  strifes  of  words,  discus- 
sing all  the  futile  logomachies  of  the  schools,  which 
gender  contention,  envy,  bigotry,  and  wrath,  but 
minister  not  to  godly  edifying,  to  pious  and  practi- 
cal instruction. 

The  Author  begs  leave  to  add,  that  he  hopes  the 
doctrine  here  maintained  may  be  of  some  service, 
independently  of  the  American  disputes  which'  have 
occasioned  its  publication.  There  is  a  real  danger 
arising  from  the  loose  and  republican  principles,  now 
so  openly  professed,  and  so  assiduously  disseminated, 
through  the  British  Isles ;  which,  should  they  still 
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make  progress,  as  they  seem  to  have  done  for  somcf 
years  past,  might,  after  tibe  pretext  controversy  is 
settled  and  forgotten,  involve  this  country  in  the 
most  direfiil  calamities.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ii^ 
happy  to  ohserve  that  this  quarrel  has  excited  some 
persons  of  great  learning  and  penetration,  fully  esb^ 
pable  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  to  examine 
more  narrowly  than  had  been  done  befote,  iitto  the 
origin,  nature^  and  end  of  civil  government  ^.  It 
may  be  expected  as  the  consequence,  that  the  wild 
sdiemes  df  our  political  visionaries,  for  there  are  vi-^ 
donaries  in  politics  as  w^Uas  in  religion,  vrill  in  due 
time  be  properly  exposed,  and  at  length  abandoned 
by  every  body. 


*  The  public  has  been  promised  by  an  eminent  writer,  one 
entirely  equal  to  the  subject;,  an  examination  of  Mr  Loctata 
theory  of  Government.  It  is  earnestly  i?^ished  by  many,  that 
an  enquny  so  useful  in  itself,  and  so  peculiarly  seasonable  atr 
present,  may  not  be  unnecessarily  deferred. 
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Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change. 

KJxTR  religion  teadies  us  to  consider  all  afflictions 
as  chastisements  for  sin,  and  as  mercifully  intended 
by  our  heavenly  Father  to  bring  the  afflicted  to  re- 
flection and  repentance.  National  calamities  we 
are  taught  to  regard  as  the  punishments  of  national 
vices,  and  as  warnings  to  the  people  to  bethink 
themselves  and  reform.  In  the  day  of  adversity 
consider,  is  an  admonition  equally  apposite,  as  ap- 
plied to  individuals,  and  to  nations. 

When  the  trouble  itself,  whether  private  or 
public,  is  the  immediate  and  natural  consequence 
of  particular  vices,  it  is  more  especially  a  call  to 
examine  into  those  vices  which  are  the  direct  source 
of  our  calamities,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may 
forsake  and  avoid  them.  Thus  a  bad  state  of  health 
caused  by  debauchery,  specially  warns  the  suiFering 
person  of  the  necessity  of  temperance  in  the  indul- 
gence of  appetite.  And  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war, 
whether  incurred  by  immoderate  stretches  of  power 
on  the  one  side,  or  produced  by  a  wanton  abuse  of 
liberty  on  the  other,  are  loud  and  particular  calls  to 
the  correction  of  these  enormities. 

c  c 
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If  this  be  a  just  representation,  no  Christian  can 
reasonably  doubt  that  our  present  distressful  and 
tiureatening  circumstances  in  regard  to  America, 
ought  to  be  thus  viewed  by  every  British  subject 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  War  of  every  kind 
points  more  directly  to  the  depravity  of  our  minds 
and  the  corruption  of  our  manners,  than  do  those 
public  calamities,  famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake, 
which  are  considered  as  proceeding  immediately 
from  the  hand  of  God.  They  are  all  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  punishments,  but  not  as  the  natural  effects 
of  sin.  Whereas  war  is  to  be  viewed  equally4n 
both  lights.  Whence  come  wars  and  fightki^, 
amongst  you^  says  James,  come  they  not  hencef 
even  ^your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  *  f 
It  is  within  the  human  breast  that  this  mighty 
mischief  is  conceived.  There  the  fire  is  lighted  up, 
which  afterwards  bursting  forth  sets  the  world  on 
flanie. 

In  every  war,  then,  foreign  or  domestic,  there  is 
on  one  dde  or  the^  other,  not  seldom  on  both,  some 
immorality  or  guilt  which  is  the  direct  cause; 
The  superintend^ncy  of  Providence  is  doubtless  to 
be  acknowledged  in  this,  as^  in  every  other  event. 
And  therefore  affliction  of  every  kind  ought  to  ex- 
cite us  to  self-examination>  prayer  and  repentance. 
But  those  which  people  more  directly  bring  up(m 
tiiemselves,  ought  to  lead  them  to  inquire  into  the 
immediate  cause,  that  so  the  present  evil  may,  as 

^  James  iv.  1. 
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far  as  depends  on  them,  be  soon  remedied,  and  sncb 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  attained,  as  may  at 
l&st  be.  some  security,  that  they  will  not  be  instru- 
mental in  fomenting  the  lateut  mischief,  but  will,. 
Oil  the  vGotatrary,  do  what  they  can,  to  check  its 
progress.  Besides,  to  entertain  just  notions  on 
these  Bul]i}ects  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  guard- 
ing: meii.  against  the  like  evik  in  time  to  eome. 
r  .Not  indeed  that  wars  of  any  kind,  and  ei^>ecially 
ini^estine  wars,  always  spring  from  opinion  or  prin- 
dple.^  Their  primary  and  ordinary  source  is  much 
Bkxre  properly  represented  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
sj^ired; writer^  to  biB  om:.bu^ts  that  war  in  &ur  mem^ 
bers^.  It  is  .men^»  avarice,  ambition^  (x  revenge. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  first 
movera  in  such  commotions  are  but^u;,  the  bulk 
of  l^beir  followers,  misled  by  their  artifices  and  mis- 
representations, drive  on  blindfold,  as  they  are  sti- 
mulated^ not  knowing  what  they  do.  Nothing 
therefmre  can  more  expose  people  to  be  the  dupes 
of.  wicked  and  designing  men,  than  either  to  have 
no  principles  at  all  on  this  subject,  or  ta  entertain 
wrong  principles.  The  few  can  do  nothing  with- 
cmt  the  many.  The  former  generally  are  hurried 
(m  by  their  passions,  the  latter  by  the  erroneous  no- 
tions which  those  who  find  their  aceoimt  in  deceiving 
them,  are  indefatigable  in  sowing  and  cultivating. 
For  this  reason,,  if  the  gross  of  the  people  be  in  the 
wrong,  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  condemned, 
for  tiiey  often  do  the  greatest  mischief  with  the  best 
intentions  iuK^nable*    Like  Paul  before  his  con- 

c  c  2 
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version,  they  have  a  zeal  for  GoA  and  for  their 
country,  but  it  is  not  according  to  knofeciedge. 
Like  him  also,  many  of  them,  we  may  reasonaUy 
believe,  would  act  a  contrary  part,  if  they  dioiild 
come  to  be  convinced  of  their  error.  When  people 
are  gone  a  certain  length  in  an  evil  course,  we  see 
firom  experience  that  it  is  next  to  impossiUe  to  re- 
claim or  convince  them.  It  is  consequently  one  of 
the  best  offices  that  we  can  do  to  our  countrymen 
and  fellow-Christians,  when  pernicious  errofs  begin 
tobe  diffiised^  and  to  be  pkusiUy^or  at  least  po- 
pularly supported,  to  use  our  utmost  endeavours  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  by  propagating  and  defisnd- 
ing  what  both  reason  and  Saiptme  show  to  be  the 
truth. 

This  ccmsideration,  you  will  readily  suppose,  has 
led  me  to  make  choice  ^  these  words  of  Solommi 
as  the  ground  of  my  discourse.  Meddle  not  with 
them  that  are  given  to  change.  Our  gracioua 
Sovereign  has  very  properly  called  us  cm  this  oc- 
casion, ta  humble  ourselves  before  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty, to  imploie  his  merciful  int^podtion  in  our 
fiivomr,  that,  being  warned  by  the  tiemend<Nis  judg- 
ments isi  a  dvil  war  raging  in  the  colonies,  we  may 
be  induced  to  repent  of  our  sins,  amend  our  lives, 
and  thus  avert  the  divine  angor :  I  judged,  there- 
fine,  that  I  could  not  better  employ  a  small  pcnrtion 
of  a.  day  set  apart  fi>r  so  pious  a  puipoGe,  than  in 
aiming  you  against  those  ^rors  in  particular,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  our  present  calamities ; 
and  in  showing  the  obligatioiis  whidi  as  men,  as 
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ddzens,  and  as  Christians,  yon  Ue  nnder  to  give 
obedience  to  the  powers  which  Providence  has  set 
over  yon,  and  not  to  meddle  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change ;  that  is,  to  avoid  giving  your  coun- 
tenance or  aid,  either  by  speech  or  by  action,  to  the 
measures  of  those  who  would,  on  slight  pretexts, 
subvert  all  established  order,  and  throw  every  thing 
into  xx^nfusion. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  may  plausibly  be  urged 
against  the  propriety  of  discussing  these  points  in 
this  audience,  that  very  Jew  of  ttSJcaxL  be  charged 
with  entertaining  principles  tending  to  vindicate 
the  resistance  made  to  authority  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  British  empire.  In  general,  therefore,  we 
need  not  a  refutation  of  opinions  which  we  do  not 
hold.  The  assertion  I  acknowledge  to  be  just  in 
point  of  fact,  and  rejoice  that  on  the  best  grounds  i 
can  affirm  that  it  is.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking 
it  conclusive  in  point  of  argument.  Though  there 
be  feWi  there  iare  'Some.  And  such  vmlings  ^s,  in 
my  judgment,  instil  and  propagate  the  most  un- 
christian and  most  dangerous  doctrines  on  this  sub- 
ject,  are  daily  circulated  among  us.  The  few  may 
in  process  of  time  grow  to  be  the  many.  The  great- 
est ills  are  often  inconsiderable  in  their  beginning ; 
and  sometimes  the  most  memorable  revolutions 
may  be  traced  up  to  very  slight  causes.  Frequent 
misrepresentations  and  clamours  breed  discontent. 
Discontent  gradually  produces  disaffection.  ZfeV- 
qffection,  long  continued,  settles  into  disloyalty ; 
and  this  last  waits  but  an  opportunity  to  bring  forth 
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rebellion.  Preventive  remedies,  it  is  well  kimm, 
are  commonly  more  effectual  than  corrective  oneft. 
And  often  had  the  proper  medicines  been  taken  in 
time^  those  diseases  might  have  been  cured,  vdiidi» 
allowed  through  neglect  to  become  inveterate,  baffle 
the  art  of  the  physician.  Besides,  the  medicine  I 
mean  to  administer,  is  of  that  safe  kind,  whieb, 
if  it  do  no  service,  or  be  not  necessaiy,  will  do  no 
hurt- 
It  is  only  by  the  instruction  and  refinrmiMiim' <tf 
particulars,  however  small  a  part  each  is  of  i^e  whok, 
that  the  general  instruction  and  reformation  csoi  be 
effected.  And  the  national  sentiments  are  na  otiier 
than  those  which  prevail  with  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  nation  is  composed.  Let 
us  thra,  in  the  present  great  national  contest,  in- 
quire impartially  where  the  ndical  error  lies;  f<nr 
that  there  is  an  error  somewhere,  is  allowed  on  both 
sides. 

Now  the  better  we  are  informed  in  the  rights  of 
magistracy  in  general,  sod  in  the  chief  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case  in  particular,  there  is 
the  greater  probability  that  our  conduct  shall  be  re- 
gulated by  the  obligations  we  lie  under,  and  that  it 
shall  be  steady  and  uniform.  On  these  two  topics, 
therefore,  the  rights  of  magistracy  ^  and  the  grounds 
of  the  present  colonial  war,  I  purpose,  with  the  aid 
of  Heaven,  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

The  precept  in  my  text.  Meddle  not  with  them 
that  arc  gixH'n  to  change,  oidently  prohibits  us 
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from  &vouring  innovations'in  matters  of  govemmenty 
or  concurring  in  violent  and  irregular  measures^  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  some  change  either  in  the 
governors  or  in  the  form  of  govemme^nt  Such  al« 
terations  or  amendments  in  the  laws  as  may  be  re- 
golaily  and  constitutionally  inteoduced,  and  may  be 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  body-politic, 
are  by  no  means  comprehended  in  the  prdiibition 
given  by  this  sage  monarch.  It  its,  on  the  contrary, 
the  duty  of  every  (me  in  office,  to  exert  the  power 
which  the  constitution  gives  him,  in  such  a  way  as 
will  most  promote  the  public  welfSure,  correcting 
whatever  is  amiss,  and  improving  whatever  is  found 
defective.  The  precept  contained  in  my  text  may  no 
doubt  be  transgressed  either  by  the  gaoenuors  or  by 
the  governed.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that 
I  intend  at  this  time  principally  to  consider  it :  And 
for  this  end  I  must  b^  your  patient  attention  to 
the  following  remarks. 

First,  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ^ge^ 
neral  precept  to  be  observed  by  the  people  in  rqgard 
to  their  rulers  is  to  obey  them.  Let  every  soid 
be  svbject  to  the  higher  powers,  says  Paul,  and  He 
V)ho  resisteth  the  power  remteth  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Again,  Be  ye  subject  therefore,  not  only 
for  wrath,  bvifor  conscience  sake  *.  To  the  same 
purpose  the  Apostle  Peter,  Svbmit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lords  ^ake,  whcr 
ther  it  he  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  governors, 

•  •  ■  II      ■■■■■■..__■       I.      ■    I  r  I      .^^MW .j.i     .  1-11— -■ ■ ■^-■1^ 
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as  to  them  tliat  are  sent  by  Aim^  fir  the  pumA- 
ment  of  evil  doers,  and  fir  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  weU.  He  adds.  For  so  is  the  xvill  ofGod^  that 
with  welLdcing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignor- 
ance  qffioUsh  men  * 
^  Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  resistance  to  go- 

*  vemors  is  in  all  cases  unlawful,  and  that  what- 

*  ever  part  they  act,  however  oppressive  and  tyran- 
^  nical,  the  governed  have  no  choice  but  obedience 
^  and  submission  ?*  I  do  by  no  means  affiim  this. 
There  are  few  general  rales  that  admit  no  excep- 
tion. Consider  the  commandment,  Jlhau  shaU  not 
kill  \.  Does  it  impcnt  that  in  no  possible  circam- 
stancos  <me  man  is  permitted  to  take  the  life  of  an- 
other? Xo  certainly.  Xotvrithstanding  this  un- 
limited pn^bition,  vre  all  allow,  and  have  sufficient 
warrant  from  Scripture  fer  alknnng,  that  in  sevaal 
cases,  as  in  the  judicial  punishment  oi  cnmes,  in 
selMefence^  and  in  lawful  war,  it  not  only  may  be 
vindicated^  but  is  even  a  duty,  to  deprive  another 
of  life.  Nor  let  it  be  uiged,  that  the  tenn  render- 
ed kUL  ought  to  have  been  translated  tommii 
atJrn/cT;  fer  it  is  certain  that  the  Hdbvew  word  is 
of  as  extensive  signification  as  the  RngKsh,  and  ap- 
plied indidferenily  to  lawful  as  to  unlawful  kilfing. 
CiUJjntm  kAtj^  ^/nmr  partcmts^  say^  the  Apoestle  Paul, 
I\  AImL,  THI\GS,  The  suae  injunction  is 
ako  giv«n  lid  sarruits^  in  Rfsaid  to  their  masten  :^. 
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This,  one  would  think,  excludes  all  exception,  if 
words  can  exclude  it.  Yet  I  believe  no  Christian 
will  urge,  that  there  would  be  an  obligation  to  obe- 
dience from  this  precept,  should  a  parent  command 
his  child,  or  a  master  command  his  servant,  to  steal. 
I  shall  offer  but  one  other  instance,  an  instance 
which  nearly  resembles  the  point  in  hand.  Our 
Lord  has  giv^i  us  this  express  prohibition,  Resist 
not  evil  *,  and  that  without  any  restriction  what- 
ever. Yet  if  this  were  to  be  understood  by  Chris- 
tians as  admitting  no  exception,  it  would  among 
them  abolish  magistracy  itself.  For  what  is  magis-- 
tracy,  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
bulwork  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  society,  and 
consequently  for  the  very  purpose  of  resisting  evil, 
for  repelling  injuries  offered  or  committed,  either  by 
foreign  enemies  from  without,  or  by  its  own  cor- 
rupted members  from  within  ? — Therefore,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  thing  require  it,  we  cannot  oon- 
chide  so  much  from  a  general  proposition. 

And  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  in 
this  case  require  it,  is  manifest  from  this  consider- 
ation, that  government  obliges  us  in  conscience  to 
obedience  and  submission,  only  because  it  is  the 
means  appointed  by  providence,  for  promoting  one 
of  the  most  important  ends,  t/ie  good  of  society. 
If  this  institution  therefore  should,  in  any  instance, 
so  far  degenerate  into  tyranny,  that  all  the  miseries 
of  a  civil  war  consequent  on  resistance,  would  be 


♦  Matth.  V.  39. 
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less  terrible  than  the  slavery  and  oppression  sof- 
feied  under  the  government,  then,  and  only  tiien, 
could  resistance  be  said  to  be  either  incumbent  as 
a  duty,  or  even  lawful.  It  cannot  reasonably  be 
denied  that  the  principle  of  self-defence  is  as 
natural  and  justifiable  in  communities,  as  indivi^. 
duals. 

This  much  I  thought  it  necessary  to  premise,  fi>r 
the  sake  of  truth,  and  that  it  might  not  be  imar^ 
gined,  I  mean  to  argue  on  the  slavish,  unnatural, 
and  justly-exploded  principles  of  passix>e  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  principles  whose  manifest  ten- 
dency is  the  establishment  and  support  of  despo- 
tism.   At  the  same  time  it  is  but  doing  justice  to 
the  ai^ument,  to  take  notice,  that  if  there  he  a 
danger  on  the  one  hand,  of  tying  the  knot  of  al- 
le^nce,  which  binds  the  subject  to  the  soverdgn 
too  hard,  there  is  no  less  danger  on  the  other,  of 
making  it  too  loose.    Nothing  is  more  ccmimon 
than  for  people  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
We  have  indeed  happily  abandoned  the  absurd 
tenets  above-mentioned ;  but  is  there  no  reason  to 
dread  that  many  in  this  island  are  running  precipi- 
tately into  the  opposite  error  ?  an  error  whose  di- 
rect tendency  is  anarchy ^  which  commonly  termi- 
nates in  usurpation  and  tyranny,  the  very  thing 
proposed  to  be  avoided  by  resistance.     That  we 
may  be  properly  guarded  against  so  fatal  a  mistake, 
I  hope,  my  brethren,  to  be  indulged  on  this  head 
a  little  further,  whilst   I   consider,   as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  extent  both  of  the  precept  and  of  the 
exception. 
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The  extent  of  the  precept  to  obey  governors  caii 
only  be  ascertained  by  attending  to  the  end  of  gb- 
vemment.  Now  the  end  of  government  is,  as  was 
observed,  the  good  of  society,  especially  of  the  go- 
verned, who  make  the  major  part.  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  magistrate,  says,  He  is  the  minister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good  *  It  will  be  asked  on  the  other 
side,  *  Can  this  consideration  ientitle  him  to  obe- 

*  dience,  when  he  adopts  a  measure,  that  instead  of 

*  promoting  the  public  welfare,  is  really  hurtful  ?' 
That  we  may  be  furnished  with  a  proper  answer  to 
this  question,  we  must  remark,  first,  that  the  apos- 
tle mentions  the  end  of  rnctgistracy,  y^hit^  i«i  the 
good  of  society,  as  the  great  foimdation  of  alle- 
giance, not  the  end  of  every  measure  which  the  ma- 
gistrate may  think  proper  to  addpt.  He  is  but  a 
man,  and  therefore  fallible  as  well  as  others.  He 
is  liable  both  to  eilror  and  to  vice.  Many  measures 
he  may  adopt  that  ate  improper ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  end  of  the  office,  the  comnum  goodj  may 
be  promoted  by  him.  And  true  public  spirit  in- 
cites us  equally,  in  what  r^ards  the  community, 
to  prefer  the'  greatest  of  different  good  things  and 
the  least  of  different  ills.  Now  there  m&y  be  many 
bad  measures  adopted  by  the  ruling  poweris,  which 
nevertheless  could  not  do  half  the  mischief  that 
would  necessarily  ensue  from  the  subversion  of 
authority.  For  it  ought  always  on  this  subject  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  that  resistance  strikes 

*  Rom.  xiii.  4. 
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immediately,  not  only  against  the  particcilar  mea- 
sure resisted,  but  against  the  office  vS.  the  mj^is- 
trate,  and  therefore  tends  totally  to  subvert  authori- 
ty, and  unhinge  the  constitution.  If  then  by  re- 
sisting, we  loose,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  the  bands 
of  society,  and  introduce  anarchy  with  all  its  bane- 
ful consequences,  on  account  of  any  measures,  the 
ill  effects  whereof  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
those  wherein  the  nation  would  be  involved  by  the 
dissolution  of  government,  we  run  into  a  greater 

evil  to  avoid  a  less. 

* 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  in  had  measures 
themselves  there  is  a  great  difference.  Some  are 
denominated  bad  because  ineajpedient,  that  is^  not 
well  adapted  to  the  end  intended  by  than.  Thus 
a  tax  may  be  laid  on  one  commodity  which  dis- 
tresses the  people  more,  and  yields  less  to  the  re- 
venue, than  if  it  had  been  laid  on  another.  Others 
are  termed  bad  because  immorcd,  as  when  any  thing 
is  commanded  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  In 
regard  to  the  first  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  For  if  every  man  were  at  libarty  to  judge 
for  himself  how  £u:  the  means  adopted  by  his  su- 
periors were  fitted  to  the  end,  and  consequently 
how  tar  he  were  obliged  to  give  obedience  to  the 
laws,  there  could  be  no  government  at  aU.  The 
people  would  be  either  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war- 
fere,  or  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  they  please. 
If  the  latter  were  the  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
talk  of  laws  or  orders;  the  only  proper  terms 
would  be  counsels  or  advices.    Among  such,  and 
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only  among  such,  it  might  be  justly  said,  ^  Every 
^  man  is  his  own  legislator.'  But  this  state  of 
things  (for  a  constitution  it  cannot  be  called)  may 
suit  the  perfection  of  angels,  who  are  all  good  and , 
wise,  but  wiU  never  suit  the  pravity  of  human  na- 
ture. In  regard  to  the  other  sort  of  bad  measures, 
where  something  sinful  is  enjoined,  it  is  certain 
that  'uo  man  is  bound  to  yield  an  active  obedience 
to  a  human  law,  which,  either  from  the  light  of 
nature  or  from  revelation,  he  is  persuaded  to  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law* — Here  the  maxim 
takes  place,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 

*  man.' 

But  even  as  to  such  laws,  the  subject  is  not  al- 
ways entitled  to  oppose  the  magistrate  by  force. 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  Christians  submit- 
ted to  any  sufferings  rather  than  give  obedience  ta 
the  heathen  laws  in  favour  of  idolatry ;  yet  they 
neither  made  war  upon  the  magistrate,  nor  pulled 
down  the  images,  altars,  and  temples  of  idolaters* 

*  Is  religion  then  never  a  sufficient   ground   of 

*  active  opposition  to  the  ruling  powers  ?'  That 
cannot  justly  be  inferred  neither.  Government  has 
for  its  object  the  whole  society,  not  a  separate  pc^t. 
There  is  therefore  a  great  difference  between  what 
may  be  called  an  attack  on  the  rights  both  natural 
and  civil  of  the  whole,  such  as  is  the  religion  of 
the  community,  and  an  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  a  few. 

A  man'*  right  to  his  opinions  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  both  natural  and  unalienable.    As  they  de- 
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pend  not  on  his  will,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter 
them«  And  no  law  is  obligatory  which  commands 
a  man  to  lie.  Religious  toleration  therefore  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  natural  right.  The  two 
most  definable,  though  not  the  only,  limits  to  all 
civil  laws  are  the  impossible  and  the  immoral.  A 
law  commanding  men  to  believe  certain  religious 
tenets,  attempts  the  impossible,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  properly  tyrannical  as  absurd.  Laws  can 
have  no  more  effect  on  the  belief  or  opinions  of  any 
who  are  capable  of  forming  opinions,  than  they  ean 
have  on  the  bodily  senses.  A  law  commanding 
men,  under  pains  and  penalties,  to  profess  opinions 
in  religion  which  they  disbelieve,  enjoins  something 
immoralf  and  is  therefore  at  once  impious,  tyranni- 
eal)  imd  absurd.  It  undermines  its  own  founda- 
tion, requiring  an  obedience  which  cannot  be  yield- 
ed without  subverting  the  authority  of  consdenoe, 
whence  all  sorts  cf  obligation,  civil  and  religious, 
originate.  It  proposes  what  is  in  politics  the  great- 
est ci  absurdities,  to  make  people  good  citizens,  by 
m$!king  them  bad  men.  But  the  duties  enjoined 
by  the  law  of  nature  may  also  be  enforced  by  eivil 
laws  under  civil  sanctions.  Of  this  kind  are  almost 
aU  the  criminal  laws  in  every  country. 
ifs.Furtherr  there  is  a  great  difl^noe  between  the 
rabtt^sdk)n  due  t^  measures  tending  to  the  preMr- 
VatioH  oi  what  iis-  established,  and  the  submissiim 
due  to  measures  tending  to  its  subversion ;  and  that 
without  taking  into  con/dda^tion  the  goodness  or 
tfa^  badness  of  tlie  establishment    The  f<nmer  is 
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favourable  to  public  tranquillity  and  order,  because 
o^clucing  to  that  which  the  community,  whether 
ffght  or  wrong,  esteems  its  good.  The  latter  is 
hardly  ever  attempted  without  endangering,  and 
not  sometimes  without  overturning,  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Now  as  it  is  a  principle  of  common  sense, 
that  a  less  evil  should  be  borne  to  prevent  a  greater, 
so  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  government, 
whose  end  is  common  utility,  that  private  interest 
should  give  place  to  public.  It  holds  in  general 
therefore,  that  no  man,  no  body  of  men,  cimstitn- 
ting  but  a  smaller  part  of  the  community^  are  en- 
titled to  resist  the  magistrate  by  force  in  what  is 
properly  a  private  quarrel,  even  though  they  should 
think  themselves,  and  be  in  fact,  unjustly  treated 
by  him.  For  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be- 
tween not  being  obliged  to  give  an  active  obedience, 
and  being  entitled  to  make  an  active  resistance. 

I  admit  that  cases  may  be  supposed  so  atrocious* 
\f  barbarous,  that  nature  would  reclaim  against  the 
severity  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  heart  of  every  feed- 
ing person  would  justify  the  (^pressed  in  ^ving 
way  to  th6  impulse  of  that  most  natural  and  rooted 
principle,  setfdefence.  But  such  cases  are  unoom^ 
raon  any  where,  and  hardly  ever  to  be  found  in  free 
or  limited  governments..  Yet  even  in  such  cases, 
the  very  utmost  we  can  say  is,  that  humatStyaiM 
(^udour  would  admit  the  greatness  of  the  provocaU 
tion  as  an  apology  for  the  resistance,  which  would 
be  considered  as  eoocusahk^  not  regarded  as  incuih- 
bent.     In  support  of  authority  a  positive  precept 
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is  pleaded ;  in  support  of  such  a  resistance  as  has 
been  now  supposed,  the  utmost  that  could  be  urged 
is  an  implied  eaxeption  resulting  from  extnuN*- 
dinary  circumstances.  In  every  case  in  which  the 
rule  holds,  to  transgress  it  is  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  qfotfiers,  not  only  the  rights  of  the  magi- 
strate, but  the  right  of  the  society,  whose  peace  and 
order  we  disturb;  whereas  in  the  particular  case 
above  stated^  not  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  exceptimi, 
is  only  to  yield  of  one's  own  right,  a  thing  which 
in  most  cases  is  entirely  in  one's  own  power. 

Our  duty  as  Christians  often  requires  us  to  act 
this  part,  and  to  resign  a  private  chiim  for  the 
good  of  others.  The  example  of  our  Lord  teaches 
ity  who,  to  avoid  contention  and  offence,  provided 
himself  miraculously  with  the  tribute  money,  when 
he  might  have  pleaded  a  legal  exemption  from  pay- 
ing it  *.  To  such  particular  cases  the  precept.  Be- 
sist  not  evil,  ought  to  be  understood  as  principally 
applicable.  That  we  ought  patiently  to  endure 
private  injuries,  rather  than  by  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain redress,  hurt  a  more  important  and  public  in- 
terest, is  alike  the  dictate  of  true  patriotism  and 
genuine  Christianity.  Why  do  ye  not  rather,  says 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  take  wrong  ?  JVhy  do 
ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  defrauded^  f 
Rather  than  what  ?  Rather  than  bring  scandal  on 
the  Christian  community,  rather  than  breed  vari^ 
ances  amongst  yourselves. 

♦  Matth.  xviL  24,  &c.  t  1  Cor.  vi  7. 
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I  observe  farther,  that  the  cause  which  justifieisi 
resistance  would  not  only  need  to  be  both  impor- 
tant and  public^  but  clearly  and  by  the  conununity 
understood  to  be  so.  It  were  madness  in  one  or  a 
few^  in  a  case  wherein  the  peace  and  felicity  of' 
ALL  are  concerned^  to  decide  for  the  whole.  The 
immediate  mischie&  to  society  would  be  manifest^ 
the  remote  advantages  uncertain.  Nor  is  it  less 
evident,  that  where  the  case  is  in  any  degree  doubt* 
ful,  our  only  safe  way  is  to  follow  the  precept  which 
enjoins  obedience,  and  not  an  exception,  about  the 
existence  of  which  we  are  dubious^  Kor  needs  any 
other  reason  be  assigned  for  this  conduct,  than  that 
it  is  conformable  to  the  general  precept^  which  we 
ate  commanded  to  follow  as  our  rule.  As  thisl 
therefore  is  a  Christian  duty  in  every  cajse,  unlesfil 
where  the  exception  actually  obtains,  it  is  incum-^ 
bent  on  us  in  every  case^  unless  where  we  perceive 
that  ;the  exception  obtains.  Whosoever  is  not  of 
faith,  is  sin  *.  There  is  no  middle  way.  The  di-» 
vine  precept  is  solely  in  fevour  of  obedience ;  to  dis- 
obey is  in  fact  to  decide  in  favour  of  an  eooceptioni 
which,  Unless  it  be  glaring,  ought  never  to  be  sup^ 
posed  to  exist.  Iti  regard  to  it  the  law  is  silent^ 
It  is  not  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  put  extraordi- 
nary cases.  It  leaves  such,  from  the  manifest  ur^' 
gency  and  importance  of  the  circumstances,  to  sug- 
gest  the  necessity  of  a  deviation  from  the  rule.  To 
resist  has  been,  with  the  greatest  justice,  styled  in 


j.^^ 
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tbe  body  politic  a  desperate  remedy ^  as  it  bringi^ 
into  the  most  imminent  haz^d  its  veiy  existence ;  it 
would  the&  bis  no  6ther  than  distraction  to  employ 
it^  if  y^  were  d^nbtM  whether  the  ditease  of  the 
state  were  (fe^^of^;  01* '  even  perhaps  whether  she 
kboured  under  a  disease  or  not.  If  disobedience 
and  resistance  ate  te  be  regarded  (as  by  all  wise  and 
good  mm  they  have  ever  been  regarded)  as  at  best 
but  necessary  evils,  common  sense  requires,  that  we 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity,  before  we  recur  to  the 
evil  *. 


*  l{  dkoe%  nqt  overtlirow  this  sjrstem,  as  has  been  objected, 
diat  the  people  must  judge^  whether  in  any  exigency  that 
arises,  they  ought  to  recur  to  resistance ;  nor  dees  it  follow, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  resist^  whenever  they  tidnk  it 
necessary.  Their  right  commences  with  the  realj  not  with 
liie  imaging,  nece^aky.  They  judge  therefore,  and  must  con- 
sider themselyes;  as  judging,  in  peril  of  incurring,  by  rash 
judgment,  the  complicated  guilt  of  murder,  rebellion,  and  the 
worst  of  parricides,  the  destruction  of  their  country.  Antece- 
dently to  eveiy  action  that  can  be  called  a  man's  own.  he  must 
bodi  judge  and  determine.  Bui  did  ever  any  body  conclude 
lience,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  determines ;  in 
other  words,,  that  he  cannot  determine  wrong  I  ^  War  is  a 
^  dreadfiil  evil.'  Yet  one  nation  has  a  right  to  make  war  on 
another  in  certain  cases.  Now,  if  there  is  such  a  right,  every 
nation  must  judge  for  itself,  when  it  ought  to-  be  exercised. 
But  was  it  ever  deduced  as  a  consequenee>  that  this  right  can- 
not mean  less  than  a  right  in  everi^  people  to  make  mar,  on  every 
other,  whenever  they  think  it  necessary  ?  On  the  contrary, 
*  those  who  involve  a  people  in  it  needlessly/  I  use  the  objec- 
tor's own  words,  '  will  find  they  have  much  to  answer  for. 
**•  Nothing  can  ever  justify  it,  but  the  necessity  of  it,'  (surely 
he  means  real,  not  supposed,  or  pretended,  necessity,  for  this  is 
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Iti  these  observations  I  have  all  along  argiied 
from  what  both  reason  and  Scnpture  show  to  be  the 
end  of  government,  public  tittlity^  a  principle  suffi* 
ciently  simple  and  intelligible?  and  from  which  alone 
every  just  limitation  may  easily  be  deduced.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  original  compcmU  one  o£ 
the  hackneyed  topics  of  writers  on  politics.  My 
reason  is,  I  neither  understand  the  word,  as  appUed 
by  those  writers,  nor  know  where  to  find  the  thing 
to  which  they  refer.      That  there  may  have  been 


never  wanting)  ^  to  secure  some  e^^e^/o^  interest- against  'tth« 
'  just  attacks.'  Have  they  less  to  answer  for  who  kindle  a  ci'r 
▼il  war>  of  all  kinds  the  most  dreadful.     Will  less  serve  to  jus* 

tify  it  ? In  this  particular^  our  republicans  have  advanced 

higher  claims  in  favour  of  the  people,  than  the  votaries  to  the 
patriardud  scheme  ever  did  in  favour  of  Me  jovcre^.     The 
fonner  scruple  not  to  ascribe  a  real  infalHBiliiy  to  the  multi- 
tude,    T  never  heard  of  any  of  the  latter^  howevier  bigbtted  to 
the  principle  of  divine^  hereditary,  indefeasible  right,  that  at- 
tributed so  much  of  divinity  to  the  monarch.     These  will  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  a  king  may  be  a  tyrant,  though,  in  their 
judgment,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  either  to  check,  or 
to  chastise  him ;  whereas  the  former  will  not  allow  that  the 
people  ever  can  be  rebels,    I  am  hopefol,  however,  they  will 
not  maintain  that  the  people  every  where,  and  in  all  ^es>  have 
been  endowed  with  this  infaUible  discernment  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary.   Will  they  say  that  the  Israelite*  in  the  wilderness 
were  possessed  of  it  when  they  compelled  Aaron  to  make  the 
golden  calf,  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  its  honour ;  or  when, 
upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  spies,  they  tumnltuously  clamour- 
ed for  the  election  of  a  captain  to  lead  them  back  to  Egypt  > 
Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  thinking 
these  measures  absolutely  necessary. 

Dd  2 
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|>olitici§  founded  in  compact,  I  make  no  question ; 
but  the  history  of  the  world  will  satisfy  every  rea- 
sonable person,  that  in  many  more  cases,  parhaps 
thirty  to  one,  states  have  arisen  from  causes  widely 
different.  If  those,  however,  who  use  the  expres- 
sion, mean  no  more  when  they  say  that  magistrates 
have  violated  the  original  compact,  and  are  there* 
fore  no  longer  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  than  I  mean  when  I  say,  they  so  manifestly 
counteract  the  great  end  of  magistracy ,  as  renders 
resistance  itself  less  a  public  evil  than  obedience,  I 
shall  admit  the  phrase,  though  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering it  as  both  an  obscure  and  an  improper  way 
of  expressing  a  plain  sentiment.  But  if  something 
further  be  meant,  I  should  like,  before  I  say  any 
thing  for,  or  against  it,  to  have  some  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  compact,  and  likewise  to 
know  a  little  of  its  contents.  As  the  matter  stands, 
I  consider  it  as  one  of  those  phrases  which  are  very 
convenient  for  the  professed  disputant,  because  they 
are  both  indefinite  and  dark,  and  may  be  made  to 
comprehend  under  them  all  the  chimeras  of  his  own 
imagination.  Many  such  have  been  introduced  in^ 
to  this  controversy,  which,  as  they  only  serve  to  per- 
plex it^  are  very  apt  to  miskad  the  unwary. 

I  return  to  my  subject.  Various  circumstaii(^ 
in  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  various  forms  of  government  Though 
these  are  far  from  being  equal  in  point  of  excel- 
lency, public  good  requires,  that,  except  in  cases 
of  extremity,  each  should  be  preserved  from  vio- 
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lence  *.  It  may  be  objected  that,  on  my  princi- 
ples, a  bad  constitution  can  never  be  amended  ot 
unprored.  I  answer,  To  attempt  the  amendment 
by  force,  that  is  by  subverting  the  public  peace,  xtnd 
throwing  all  into  coiifusion,  is  to  seek  to  attain  a 
distant  good^  about  the  attainment  of  which  we  are 
uncertain^  at  the  price  of  a  certain  and  immediate 
evil,  in  all  probability  greater  than  the  good  can 
compensate,  if  attained.  In  all  states,  especially  in 
dil  civilized  states,  as  was  already  hinted,  there  are 
constitutional  methods  of  effecting  useful  alterations 
and  improvements.  A^inst  the  proper  application 
o£  these,  there  can  lie  no  objection.  Those  only  are 
the  innovators  alluded  to  in  my  text,  who,  by  irre* 
gnlar,  violent,  and  unconstitutional  methods,  by  re- 
sistance and  revolt,  seek  to  subvart  the  establishe4 
order. 

Here  a  question  may  pertinently  be  put,  ^  May 
^  it  not  happen,  that  the  innovations  which  give 
*  rise  to  national  calamities  have  originated  with 
•*  the  rulers  ?  If  they,  'by  assuming  an  unusual 
^  power,  overleap  the  bounds  of  the  constitution, 
»'  '  ■  '  >  

*  '  But  does  not  this  sentiment,'  say  our  adversaries, '  ascribe 
^  right  to  posi^ession  howeveri^cquired?  Might  it  not  serve 
'  to  legalize  even  the  4'''^^^o,n  Congr^f^'  Not  at  alL  No 
possession  that  cannot  be  denominated  peaceable  and  establish^ 
ed,  in  other  words,  no  possession  from  which  the  people,  in- 
stead of  deriving  the  blessings  of  order,  internal  peace^  and 
protection,  reap  nothing  but  the  greatest  of  curses,  confusion, 
^ivil  war,  and  the  total  insecurity  of  every  thing  valuable, 
property,  liberty  and  life,  can  be  legalized  by  a  sentiment 
founded  in  regard  to  public  tranquillity. 
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*  fixed  by  immemorial  custom,  by  {undamental  lawtp 

*  or  by  positive  convention,  do  they  not  oome  vntb- 
^  in  the  descriptkm  of  the  persons  given  toidisyig^?' 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and 
sometimes  has  been.  It  is  besides  im  nndjNibted 
truths  that  the  rights  and  liberties  rf  the  peopk 
^re  as  real,  and  as  valuable,  and  ought  to  befaddas 
«cred,  a  part  of  the  oonstitution,  ^s  the  popofrs  and 
prercg€Uives  of  the  magistrote. 

When  Charles  L  attempted  to  govern  wi1|uNit 
a  parliament,  and  tp  impose  tax^  on  the  pe^le  by 
his  own  authority  alone,  he,  doubtless,  ^[id  all  those 
who  advised  and  abetted  sudi  measures,  w^ie  to  be 
rankednvith^Aem  th^t  are  given  to  dhange.  Nay, 
.however  unusual  thf^  a{q[ilieatio&  may  b^  it  was  pro- 
perly they  who  did  not  submit  to  what  Paul  de- 
nominates the  ordinance  of  God,  the  powers  that 
be.  The  king  with  us  possesses  the  whole  exeoi- 
tive  powor,  and  constitutes  an  essoitial  branch  of 
the  legislative ;  but  as  the  executive,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  diing,  is  subordinate  to  the  l^islative, 
he,  by  assuming  in  his  own  person  the  authority  of 
the  whole  legislature,  usurped  what  did  not  beloi^ 
to  him,  and  thereby  opposed  God's  ordinance.  But 
though  the  usurpation  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
originated  with  the  crown,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  it  ended  there.  The  House  of  Commons  of 
the  long  parliament  quickly  showed  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  usurpation  and  despotic  power.  They 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  oi  the 
peers,  both  which  constituent  members  of  the  state 
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they  suppressed,  takiiig  the  whole  business  of  li^is- 
lation  on  ihemselve&.;  They  usurped  lik(9wii(e.the 
rights  of  the  people.  Delegated  for  a  liibited  time 
only,  they  maintained  fay  the  sword  the  possession 
they  had  once  obtained,  after  the  time  in  which 
they  had  any  legal  authonty  was  expired ;  and  were 
at  last  ignoxniniously  expelled  by  a  new  iisurper,  a 
creature  of  their  ^wn;  thus  receiving  in  them^ 
selves  that  recompence  ^f  their  error  which  wms 
fneet.  

They  eminently  evinced  the  daiiger  and  the  mad- 
ness of  destroying^  good  constitution,  hi  tiiedela«:ire 
hope  of  erecting,  what  some  of  them  no  doubt 
fimded,  a  better,  in  its  rtead.  The  wounds  giren 
by  the  stretdies  of  prerogatiTe  had  becsi  Sealed,  the 
public  grievances  redremed,  si^cient  iieeuriLy  dT 
the  rights  and  pmileges  g£  aH  ordcm  obtained,  when 
the  House  of  Commcns,  observing  their  ascendency 
over  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lcnrds,  and  in- 
toxicated with  ihe  power  tiiey  had  acquired,  bc^^mll 
their  mdst  sanguine  expectation  und  teycmd  the 
example  of  all  former  parliaments^  not  icno^ng 
where  to  stop,  persisted  in  their  violence,  till  they 
involved  the  nation  in  blood,  murdered  the  king, 
and  overset  the  constitution. 

But  descending  from  former  times  and  from,  the 
general  topic  of  the  rights  of  the  magistrate^  and 
the  duty  of  the  subject^  let  us  now  inquire  a  little 
(which  was  the  second  thing  I  proposed  to  do)  into 
the  merits  of  the  contest  wherein  we  are  at  this 
time  unhappily  engaged  with  our  revolted  brethren 
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in  America.  The  examination  of  this  quertum 
will  lead  to  the  discussion  of  some  points,  which, 
though  affecting  the  general  nature  and  foundations 
of  government,  could  not  hare  been  so  properly  in- 
troduced under  the  former  head.  Can  we  then 
with  justice  charge  the  civil  war  that  now  rages  in 
our  colonies,  on  the  tyranny  or  misgovemment  of 
tile  ruling  powers  ?  Has  any  thing  been  done  that 
oould  be  said  justly  to  provoke  their  revolt,  to  ren- 
der resistance  the  necessary  means  of  selfpreserva- 
tion,  and  so  to  exempt  them,  in  using  it,  from  the 
diaige  of  rebellion  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand.  Have 
artful  and  ambitious  men,  both  on  their  side  of  the 
water  and  on  ours,  had  the  address,  &t  their  own 
private  ends,  to  mislead  a  people  whom  wealth  and 
luxury  have  corrupted,  and  rendered  pron^  to  licen- 
tiousness and  faction  ?  Have  these  Jalse  friends 
and  sham  patriots  inflamed  their  minds  with  ima- 
ginary invasions  of  their  rights,  and  with  fears  and 
jealousies  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  ?  In 
such  a  situation,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  peo- 
ple to  examine  the  matter  impartially.  This  is  the 
first  step,  and  when  properly  executed,  gives  some 
ground  to  hope,  that  on  whichever  side  the  fault 
lies,  it  may  in  time  be  corrected. 

The  scene  of  action,  it  is  true,  lies  &x  from  us ; 
but  we  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  the  consequences. 
Besides,  in  a  government  which  has  so  great  a  nux. 
ture  of  democracy  as  the  British,  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  measures  of  the  administration  be  support- 
l4  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  if  right ;  and  th^t 
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they  be  checked  by  the  general  disapprobation,  if 
mrong.  The  one  tends  to  confirm,  the  other  to 
correct,  them.  In  this  country,  no  ministry  (and 
it  is  our  happiness  and  glory  that  it  is  so)  can  long 
persist  in  a  train  of  measures  universally  condemn- 
ed.  But  if,  amongst  us,  such  is  the  influence  of 
the  popular  sufi&age,  we  ought  all  to  be  the  more 
careful  that  we  be  well  informed.  The  ferment  ex- 
4sited  in  the  colonies,  and  the  clamour  raised  by  a 
&ction  amongst  ourselTes,  are,  in  one  view,  of  the 
most  alarming  nature.  The  clamour  is  not  levelled 
•barely  against  the  ministry,  or  even  against  the 
government,  but  against  the  whole  legislature  of 
the  country.  Its  too  manifest  aim  is  to  foment  in 
the  people  a  seditious  and  ungovernable  spirit,  de- 
structive of  all  authority,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  conceived  of  more  ruinous  tendency  to  the  oon- 
fititution.  Nothing  could  vindicate  this  conduct 
but  the  most  flagrant  danger,  of  our  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties.  And  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  what 
will  not  be  contradicted  by  the  candid  and  judicious, 
that  these  great  national  concerns  were  never  in 
less  danger  from  the  ruling  powers,  than  in  the  pre* 
sent  reign, 

I  am  sensible  that  discussions  of  this  sort  are  not 
easily  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  nor  can  apolitical  con- 
troversy, as  it  is  called  (though  in  &ct  a  controversy 
in  which  morals  and  religion  ar^  nearly  concerned) 
be  accounted  level  to  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
audience.  I  shall  not  therefore  enter  into  the  nu- 
picrous  articles  that  have  been  made  matter  of  dis- 
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pute  since  this  question  began  to  be  agitated.  Tfan 
is  what  neither  propriety  nor  your  time  will  permit 
me  to  do.  But  that  our  all^^oe  and  loyalty  may 
be  not  only  more  rational,  but  more  durable,  as 
proceeding  from  knowledge  and  prindple,  I  shall 
consider  a  little  that  which  may  be  called  M^  hinge 
of  the  controversy,  and  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
other  and  smaller  points  in  question.  Now  this 
point  is  evidently  the  right  daimed  by  the  Brit^ 
Parliament,  to  taa  our  fellow-subjects  in  America. 

And  first,  in  matters  of  government  and  legisfak 
tion,  that  which  immemorial  custom  has  establish- 
ed, unless  opposed  by  some  natural  or  divine  law, 
is  always  r^arded  as  obligatory.  Now  that  taxes 
liave  been  imposed  by  Parliament,  even  finm  the 
first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  has  been  put  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  writers  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion *.  First,  they  were  taxed,  and  under  the 
odious  form  of  an  excise  too,  by  the  lonff  parUa- 
ment  in  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars,  by  that  very  pa- 
triotic parliament  which  the  American  demag<^ues 
set  up  to  themselves  as  a  standard,  every  way 
worthy  their  imitation.  After  the  restoration,  they 
were  in  Charles  II  ^s.  time  taxed  by  parliament. 
Nor  was  this  measure  considered  as  unconstitution- 
al  after  the  revoluti(»i.  On  the  contrary,  the  for- 
mer act  was,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  confirm- 
ed and  explained  jiy  a  new  one.     In  Queen  Amiens 

*  See  The  Rights  of  Great  Britian  asserted.  Remarks  on 
the  13th  Parliament  Answer  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress, &C. 
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time,  the  act  establishing  the  post-office,  and  the 
act  for  raising  a  duty  from  seamen  for  the  support 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  toe  made  to  bind  the  co- 
lonies as  well  as  the  island  of  Great  Britian.  There 
^e  acts  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  reigns  of  George 
I.  and  of  George  II.  To  th^se  acts  the  colonies 
then  submitted ;  for  they  had  not  then  discovered 
.  their  natural  and  unglienable  right  to  pay  no  taxes, 
but  such  as  had  be^  imposed  with  their  own  con- 
sent. The  real  jg^ound  of  the  difference  is.  Then 
th^y  were  poorer  and  more  humble,  now  they  are 
richer  ^nd  more  proud. 

Nor  do  their  charters^  as  has  been  lalsely  pre- 
tended, give  any  support  to  such  exemption.  In 
one  of  them  the  right  of  taxjmg  by  parliament  is  re- 
served in  express  terms^  ai^d  in  others  it  is  reserved 
manifestly  by  implication,  inasmuch  as  immunities 
from  beii^  taxed  are  granted  for  a  limited  term  of 
years,  in  some  longer,  in  others  diorter. 

But  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  an  exemption 
from  being  taxed,  whilst  they  acknowledge,  as  they 
have  always  done  till  of  .^late,  the  power  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  to  make  laws  on  other  articles 
which  shall  bind  the  colonies.  Yet  some  are  in- 
consistent enough  to  maintain,  that  our  l^slature 
has  power  to  do  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  on  what  the  distinction  is 
founded.  Not  on  any  positive  convention ;  or  on 
any  act  of  the  legislature  asserting  its  right  in  the 
one  case,  and  disclaiming  it  in  the  other.  It  is  not 
pretended.     Is  then  the  distinction  one  of  those 
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whidi  are  firanded  in  the  nature  of  tbiiigs  ?  Im- 
possible. What  ?  Have  we  the  ccmmiaiid  of  their 
persons^  their  liberties,  their  lives,  bat  not  of  their 
parses  ?  May  we  dedare  what  is  criminal  in  diem, 
what  is  not;  and  what  crimes  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment,  what  with  exile,  what  with 
stripes,  and  what  with  death,  bat  cannot  afiect  a 
angle  shilling  of  theur  coin  ?  Is  tlien  l3ie  umon 
betweenaman  and  his  money  more  intimate  than 
that  between  his  sool  and  his  body  ?  One  wonld  be 
tempted  to  believe,  that  it  had  been  in  the  head  of 
some  Miser,  whose  treasure  is  his  God,  that  this 
absoid  cmcdt  had  first  been  gendered. 

I  own,  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  at  the  incon* 
flstency  of  those  men,  in  other  respects  not  defi- 
cient in  understanding,  who  mamtam  the  legality 
of  the  naxjigation  act,  confining  the  trade  of  the 
^antations,  and  yet  deny  the  l^ality  of  tawing 
them.  The  finrmer  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  several  re- 
qpects,  more  exceptionable  than  the  latter ;  and,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  a  hardship  on  fiiem,  with- 
out being  an  advantage  to  us.  But  pray,  consider, 
wherein  lies  the  difierenoe?  We,  by  restraining 
part  of  their  trade  to  ourselves,  may  oblige  them, 
in  some  instances,  to  sell  to  us  £»"  sixpence  the 
pound,  what,  if  the  market  were  open,  they  would 
get  sevenpence  for  firmn  others.  Is  not  this  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  to  them,  as  if  we  should  permit 
them  to  sell  where  they  please,  and  exact  in  name 
of  duty  a  penny  on  the  pound  weight  ?  It  is  even 
worse ;  for  by  confining  the  trade,  the  demand  is 
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lessened,  and  consequently  a  check  is  put  on  the  in- 
dustry that  would  he  employed  on  that  artida 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  all  the  restraints 
are  laid  on  the  colonists  for  our  benefit,  as  has  been 
most  uncandidly  pretended  by  some  of  the  advocates 
on  the  other  side.  There  are  many  restraints  laid 
on  us  also  by  the  legislature  for  their  benefit.  Per- 
haps it  were  better  for  both,  that  all  such  acts  were 
revised.  Taxes,  if  imposed  with  judgment,  are 
generally  less  prejudicial  than  monopolies.  But 
(whatever  be  in  this)  that  the  restrictions  are  re- 
ciprocal is  manifest.  In  regard  to  some  of  their 
staple  commodities,  we  are,  for  their  benefit,  pro- 
hibited, under  severe  penalties,  to  cultivate  them  in 
our  own  country ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  purchase  them  from  any  other  nation, 
though  we  should  get  them  both  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter. Drawbacks  and  bounties  are  given  to  our 
merchants  on  exporting  hence  American  commo- 
dities imported.  This  is  an  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  as,  by  raising  the  demand  and  price, 
it  encourages  their  cultivation  and  labour,  and  an 
advantage  to  our  traders  in  such  articles,  whom  it 
enables  to  deal  more  extensively,  and  undersell 
others,  but  to  the  nation  in  general  a  detriment 
rather  than  a  profit,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  must 
always,  by  some  impost  or  other,  compensate  to  the 
government  the  value  of  the  bounty. 

Indeed  the  more  consistent  patrons  of  the  Ame- 
rican cause,  deny  that  the  legislative  power  of  the 
British  senate  can  justly  extend  to  the  colonies  in 
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any  thing.     If  you  ask  them,  Why  ?    The  answer 
is  ready.    ^  Men  cannot  he  hound  hy  laws  to  wfaifli 
'  they  have  not  given  their  consents    This  ap- 
pears to  them  an  aonom  in  polities,  as  dear  as  any 
in  mathematics.     And  though  for  a  first  prind^ 
it  has  heen  wonderfully  late  of  heing  discoveied, 
they  are  so  confident  of  its  self-evidence,  that  they 
never  attempt  to  prove  it ;  they  rather  treat  mth 
contempt  every  person  who  is  so  weak  as  to  ques- 
tion it.    These  gentlemen,  however,  will  excuse 
me,  as  I  am  not  certain  that  I  understand  them, 
and  am  a  little  nice  about  first  principles,  when  I 
ask,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  they  affix  to  the 
tarn  consent?    For  I  am  mudi  afraid,  that  if  they 
had  begun  with  borrowing  from  the  mathemati- 
cians, the  laudable  practice  of  giving  accurate  de- 
finitions  of  their  terms,  and  always  adhering  to 
those  definitions,  we  had  never  heard  of  many  of 
their  newfimgled  axioms. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  common  aocq>tation, 
consent  denotes  a  declared  concurrence  in  opinion, 
in  r^ard  to  any  measure,  or  a  joint  approbaticm  of 
tiiat  measure.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  a  law  is 
made  by  the  consult  of  those  only  who  voted  for 
it  It  may  happen  then,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  house  is  thin,  and  a  law  passes  by  a  small 
majority,  that  the  actual  consenters  to  the  statute 
may  be  less  than  the  txcentieth  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  '*^.    But  to  this  I  am  quick- 


*  The  Hoose  of  Gxninoiis  consists  of  558  memben.     Of 
diese,  in  all  esses,  except  that  of  disputed  elections,  in  whidi 
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ly  answered,  that  *  There  is  comprehended  under 

*  the  term,  not  only  an  actual  and  explicit^  hut  a 
'  xnrtual  and  implicit  consent.  Now  the  minority 
'  of  the  memhers  present,  with  all  the  absent,  are 
^  conceived  as  virtually  and  implicitly  consenting 

*  to  the  deed  of  the  majority  of  the  members  pre- 

*  sent/  Here  then  is  an  acceptation  of  the  term 
obtruded  upon  us,  ere  we  are  aware,  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former  and  ordinary  acceptation, 
ftjs  to  be  in  effect  the  reverse.  Your  mirttcal  and 
implicit  consent  to  a  measure,  may  comprise,  in 
some  instances,  what  I  should  call  an  actital  and 
expUdt  dissent  from  it,  a  disapprobation,  or  per- 
haps a  declared  abhorrence  of  it.  Of  this  kind  are 
many  of  iAievirttml  and  implicit  consents  given  in 
both  Houses  of  Farlilament.  The  virtual  consent 
of  the  electors,  those  against,  as  well  as  those  for, 
each  succesBful  candidate,  to  all  that  shall  be  enact- 
ed in  parliameit,  either  with,  or  against,  the  ap- 
piobiatdon  of  their  member,  is  liable,  if  possible,  still 
HUxre  glaringly,  to  the  same  objections.  Could  m 
man  be  said  to  speak  £nglish,  at  least  could  he  be 
said  to  speak  truth,  who  should  affirm  that  the 
dty<4nembers  and  the  members  for  Middlesex  con-^ 
senledto  the  act  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston, 
the  act  for  restrainmg  the  trade  of  the  colonies  ta 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Quebec  act? 
If  he  could  affirm  this  with  truth  and  propriety. 


they  act  in  a  juridical^  not  in  a  legislative  capacity^  40  make  a 
house,  whereof  21  the  majority  is  not  the  26th  part  of  the 
whole  number. 
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one  cannot  help  concluding  that  it  is  shameless  itf 
any  of  those  gentlemen  to  raise  so  much  clamour 
against  acts  to  which  they  have  given  their  consent. 
And  if  he  could  not  affirm  it,  without  exposing 
himself  to  he  charged  with  telling  an  untruth,  to 
what  purpose  is  it  to  employ,  in  the  very  maxima 
on  which  ye  found,  terms  in  so  vague  and  so  illu-^ 
sive  a  manner,  that,  on  some  occasions,  their  mean* 
ing  is  in  effect  the  contrary  of  that  which  ye  give 
them  on  other  occasions,  and  of  that  which  thev 
uniformly  bear  in  common  language  ?  I  know  Z 
purpose  but  one  it  can  answer,  a  purpose  it  has 
often  answered^  a  purpose  it  still  but  too  well  an« 
swers — to  darken,  to  perplex,  and  to  mislead. 

When  these  people  are  pushed  for  an  explan* 
ation,  their  virtual  and  implied  consent  dwindles 
to  no  more  at  last,  than  that  by  our  constitution 
the  minority  are  so  far  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
majcMrity,  and  those  who  have  no  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  electors,  by  the  majority  of  the 
elected  present  at  the  passing  of  any  act,  as  to  be  .o1>« 
liged  to  submit  to  it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
indeed  is  a  language  whidi  I  understand  ;  but  ye 
must  observe,  that,  in  this  sense,  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  affirmed,  that,  in  the  aristocratical  state 
of  Venice,  the  people  are  bound  by  no  laws  but  those 
to  which  they  have  given  their  consent ;  because,  by 
their  constitution,  the  plebeians  are  determined  by 
the  deed  of  the  patricians,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
understood  as  virtual  and  implicit  consenters.  Nay, 
ye  may  extend  the  maxim  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Turkey,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  their  countr]^^ 
tnay  with  equal  propriety  be  considered  as  consent^ 
ing  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Grand  Siguier.  The 
will  of  a  majority  from  which  I  differ,  is  no  more 
my  will ;  their  opinion  which  I  disbelieve,  is  no 
more  my  opinioil,  thaH  if  they  were  the  will  and 
opinion  of  a  single  person  only,  tn  this  respect 
number  makes  no  odds.  And  I  can  neveri  without 
a  petversion  of  speech,  be  said  to  be  self^overnedi 
if  my  conduct  must  be  regulated  by  the  will  and 
opinion  of  others,  and  not  by  my  tfwn. 

The  source  of  all  the  blundering,  so  Sequent. oii 
this  subject,  is  the  crude  and  contradictory  conceit 
that  government  can  be  rendered  compatible  with 
perfect  freedom.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  only  man  perfectly  free,  or  self-directed,  whos^ 
lirill  is  in  every  thing  his  law,  is  the  savage^  a  l>eing 
that  is  independent  of  every  body«  The  very  basis 
of  political  union  is  a  partial  sacrifice  of  liberty  fcnr 
protection.  The  savage,  who  first  enters  into  thisf 
state,  must  be  sensible  that  he  impairs  his  freedom^ 
to  increase  his  security*  He  is  willing  to  be,  to  a 
certain  degree,  dependent,  and  consequently  less 
his  own  master,  that  thereby  he  may  insure  his  Ufe, 
his  property,  and  even  the  exercise  of  his  freedom, 
so  &r  as  it  remains  unaffected  by  the  laws  of  the 
community.  This  holds,  though  in  different  de-< 
grees,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government  adopted,, 
be  it  of  owe,  oiafew^  or  of  the  marty.  In  each  it' 
is  equally  essential  that  the  will  of  the  individual 
be  controlled,  (and  what  is  this  but  the  abridge 

£  e 
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meat  of  his  liberty  ?)  in  the  first  by  the  will  of  the 
^rmc^^iDi,  the  second  by  that  of  the  nobler;  in^ 
thii^  hyihat  6f  the  p^fe  «. 

.    "      "i^iXf  ■        »fr<<| f|it)iiiii»  ■      ■ 

*  Thc»re  is  a  strmge  insecaracyin  the  manner  of  talkjog 
some  have  used  on  this  subject  '  The  state/  say  th^, 
'  whidi.  is  governed  by  its  own  will,  that  is,  by  the  will  of  the 

*  majority  of  its  members,  is  the  only  state  that  can  be  called 
^Jree,  h&ng  imder  self-government,  and  so  its  own  l^^idaftar.' 
)le  1ft  9oii, ,  But  when,  ere  we  are  aware,  ye  tBde  in  as  idest^ 
aM,  '  ^yffy^  man  m  sodi  a  state  is  8elf«-govenied|  and  hia  oirti 

*  l^;i8lator ;'  ye  obtrude  upon  U9  a  proposition  which,  so  hx 
from  coinciding,  is  inconsistent  with  the  former.  The.  indi- 
vidual in  such  a  oemmunity  is,  in  every  thing  wherein  die 
oommutiity  interposes,  governed*  not  by  his  own  will.  But  by 
theirs,  by.lhewiU  of  tlie  minority  of  his  felkfw<^c^ 
diametdoiUy  opposite  tp  that  which  his  reason  apjitovea,^  and 
to  which  hia  disposi^pn  inclines  him.  *  But  he  has-a  vote  in 
'  pttbUc  measures,  andif  he  be  of  the  majority,  there  is  a  eoin- 
^  ddence  of  his  will  with  that  of  the  state.'  Undoubtedly. 
But  then,  if  he  be  of  the  mmority,  is  not  his  will  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbl^  of  the  state !  Yet,  in  contradiction  to  his  own,  he 
must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  atate,  ccmsequently  is  not  sel^ 
governed^  consequently,  by  your  own  explanations,  is  no  free" 
MOfi,  but  the  slave  of  the  state.  The  state  is  free,  but  he  is  a 
done.  Occasional  eoinddences  do  not  alter  the  case.  The 
will  of  the  despot  may,  in  several  instances,  be  coincident  with 
that  of  his  slave.  The  latter  is  not  the  less  a  slave  in  obeying 
him,  though  his  yoke  be  the  easier;  for  the  OMicuiTence  is  ao- 
eidentaL  Ye  insist  diat,  '  By  entering  into  such  a  polity,  a 
'  man  consents  <mce  for  all  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
'  majority.  The  will  of  the  majority  therefore  is  properiy 
<  thenceforth  considered  as  ku.  If  so,  he  is  ^ill  free,  and  his 
'*  own  legislator,  even  when  acting  in  opposition  to  his  judg- 
'  ment  and  dioice.'  Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  this  reply,  if  it 
liave  any  wdght»  affects  «ily  the  founders  of  the  republic 
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*  Is  there  then  no  ditference  between  one  govem- 
*  ment  and  another,  between  what  is  thought  the 


A^ 


wiio  enter  personally  into  such  eng^ementa?  But  in  fact  it  ift 
a  palpable  sophism.  A  man  is  only  so  &r  free,  as  his  actions 
are  directed  by  what  %s  his  will,  not  by  what  w&s  his  wDl,  by 
his  partiadar  opinion  of  the  kpown  case,  not  by  a  general  acqui-' 
escence  in  he  knew  not  what  By  such  an  acquiescence,  on  the 
contrary,  every  body  allows  that  he  binds  himself.  Now  as 
fiur  as  he  is  bound,  he  is  no  longer  free>  A  poor  man,  in  the 
time  of  faihine,  barters  his  liberty  for  bread,  engaging  his 
service  for  life  to  his  rich  neighbour.  Such  things  have  often 
happened.  Now  if  one  of  our  modem  political  philosophers, 
seeing  this  man  afterwards  groaning  under  the  drudgery  and' 
intolerable  hardships  of  his  condition,  dbiould,  to  comfort  *him, 
tdl  him  in  the  pompous  languagef  oi^  his  party, :  tibat  he  is  as  fbee 
as  his  master,  that  he  is  self-governed,  self-directed,  and  bis 
own  legislator;  because  the  will  to  which  he  consented  to  sub- 
ject himself,  ought. from  that  moment  to  be  considered  as 
hisonm;  who,  I  pray,  would  not  accuse  a  comforter  of  this 
stamp,  of  insulting  the  wretch's  misery  with  the  most  inhu- 

" man  mockei^.? _. -     ._   -    -* 

Once  n^ore,  in  your j  paragon  of  republics,-  every  man  pC 
whatever  quality,  charade,  station,  or  circumstances,  faas^an 
equal  share  in  governing;  because  to  exclude  ahy  imiit  ihim' 
this  honour,  wliich  ye  deem  his  birth-oright^  and  to  en^ave  hiAt, . 
y^  affirm  are  the  same.    It  has  been'  asked;  (but  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  any  answer)  why  nqt  every  fvoman  and  every  ckild? 
HoW'Unworthily  soever  these  ate  treated  in  'cither  polities,  we 
should  not  imagine  that  in  your  perfect  model,  where  we  are  - 
made  to  expect  the. very  elixir  of  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  ■ 
the  species  would  be  left  in  absolute  thraldcnn.     Is  it  the  doc- 
trine, of  these  patrons  of  the  natural  rights  of  humanity,  tbai 
woman  is,  and  ought  to  be,  doomed  the  irredeemable  captive 
and  drudge  of  that  lordfy  creature  MAN  ?  Is  this  her  destiny 
even  with  the  friends  of  freedom  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 

E  C   2 
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*  most  despotic,  and  freest  ?'  There  are  many  di£- 
ferencesy  but  they  result  from  principles  totally  dis« 
tinct  from  those  in  which  some  modem  political 
fidi^ners  affect  to  place  them.  One  momentous 
difference  is,  when,  by  the  constitution,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws  is  paramount  to  that  of  any  per" 
sans,  however  eminent  in  station.  In  this  case  the 
people  are  governed  by  established  rules,  which  ibsy 
know,  or  may  know,  if  they  will,  and  are  not  liaUe 
to  be  punished  by  their  superiors,  unless  they  trans- 
gress those  ndes.  Such  ai^  properly  under  a  l^al 
government.  When  the  reverse  obtains,  and  men 
are  liaUe  to  be  harassed  at  the  [Measure  of  their  su- 
periors^ though  guilty  of  no  trani^ression  of  a  known 
rule,  they  are  under  arbitrary  power.  Again,  the 
government  is  not  only  denominated  l^al  hat  Jree^ 
where,  from  its  structure,  there  arises  the  highest 
probability  that  the  laws  skall  be  both  equitable^ 

it:  For>  if  tfacj  will  give  her  no  safPnge  in  national  ooiincils» 
no  yoke  in  legislation,  she  is  not  governed  bj  her  own  wflly  is 
not  her  own  l^^islatrix,  and  tha^dR>re»  by  their  fundamental 
axioms,  has  no  liboty,  but  is  the  hc^pdess  slave  of  those  whose 
wfll  she  reodves  for  law.  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  ezdu* 
aion  the  more  ineKcnsaUe,  that  dieir  enlarged  plan,  whidi  ad- 
mits all  men  without  distinction  of  rank,  education,  c^  dr- 
cumstanoes,  could  have  sustained  no  conceivable  injury,  had 
they  overlooked  also  the  distinctions  of  age  and  sex.  Tliis 
would,  without  endangering  tfieir  sdieme  in  the  least,  have 
added  to  it  more  Ubendi^  as  wdl  as  wdfbrmihf.  Indeed,  to 
add  to  its  absurdity  and  confusion,  will  be  admitted  by  every 
cool  and  impartial  inquirer,  to  be  beyond  the  compass  of  pos< 
aibility* 
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and  adapted  to  public  utility.  When  positive 
statutes  coincide  with  the  natural  sentiments  of  right 
and  ideas  of  fitness,  our  minds  so  entirely  approve 
them,  that  v^e  do  not  consider  them  as  restraints, 
additional  to  those  to  which  our  mental  powers 
have  subjected  us.  But  when  betwixt  these,  instead 
of  coincidence,  there  is  contrariety,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  unnatural,  and  so  far  slavish  as  the 
laws  prove  a  galling  yoke,  to  which  nothing  but 
terror  can  secure  obedience.  In  this  respect  the 
odds  in  forms  of  government  is  very  great. 

In  regard  to  our  own^That  one  of  the  essential 
branches  of  the  l^islature  is  elective,  that  its  mem* 
bers  must  be  men  of  such  rank  and  fortune  as  give 
them  a  personal  interest  in  preserving  the  constitu- 
tion and  promoting  the  public  good,  that  they  are 
elected  from  all  the  different  counties  and  boroughs 
in  the  island,  by  those  who  have  a  principal  concern 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  trade,  that  they  are  but 
temporary  legislators,  and  may  soon  be  changed; 
that  the  laws  they  make  for  others  must  affect 
themselves ;  these  are  the  great  bulwarks  of  BRI- 
TISH FREEDOM,  as  they  afford  the  supreme 
ooondl  q£  the  nation,  the  best  oppcnrtunities  of  know- 
ing, and  the  strongest  motives  for  enacting,  what  is 
most  beneficial,  not  to  one  part  of  the  country,  or 
to  one  class  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  the  whole. 
And  if  so,  the  people  will  very  rarely  be  laid  under 
hurtful,  and  not  often  under  unreasonable,  that  is, 
unnecessary  restraints.  The  more  this  is  the  case 
with  a  people,  the  more  they  enjoy  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  freer  is  their  government. 
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Another  important  difference  in  polttical  modds, 
in  respect  of  freedom,  is,  when  the  l^uslatureis  so 
ocnstituted,  as  to  secure  alike  against  the  tyiannj 
of  the^T^,  and  the  inadness  of  the  muUitude. 
The  &tst  i^  these  is  an  invariable  eflfeet,  in  some 
4^ee^  of  absplttte  monarchy,  and  in  the  hi^iest 
4ji^ree  of  unlimited  aristocracy,  where  the  power  is 
lo%ed  in  an  hereditary  nobility.  The  second  is  as 
j&variably  the  consequence  of  pure  democracy.  The 
populace  in  eyety  nation  are,  and  must  be,  from  ^e 
laborious  and  drcumscribed  way  of  life,  to  whidi 
necessity  sulgects  them  for  subsistence,  ignorant  and 
credulous,  an  easy  prey  to  ambitious,  worthless  and 
designii^  men.  And  fatal  experience  evinces,  that 
none  can  be  more  unjust  and  cniel,  or  more  Uind 
and  precipitate,  than  an  incensed  rabble :  *  never  is 
*  human  nature  so  debased,'  says  a  celebrated  fo^ 
reigner, « as  when  ignorance  is  armed  with  power «.' 
The  guard  there  is  in  the  British  Constitution, 
against  both  extremes,  is  justly  accounted  its  prin-* 
^pal  excdlenee.  The  only  other  difference  I  shall 
mention,  is  the  security  there  is  under  some  dvil 
-establishments  of  impartial  judgment  to  litigants, 
and  a /air  tibial  to  those  accused  of  crimes.  There- 
by the  people  are  defended  against  encroachment 
.  mid  oppression,  both  from  neighbours  and  ixom  mr^ 
\fst^  These  are  the  principal  distinctions  between 
l^gal  and  arbitrary y  Jree  and  slavish^  as  applied 
to  governments.    These  are  in  like  manner  real^  and 

.     I  ■■ I  I  ■  11    I     W>  I 
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-*  Voltaire^  Hist  Gen.  Chap.  118. 
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wmghty  distiactic^SrVeryiiiilike  the  illusive  dreams 
^our politioalc^stlei-biiildeiii.    \    i.        ^^  :  -:\    ^ 

But  if  any  v^heve  theideaof  Buch^ademoGciieji^ 
wherein  every  member  ishis  own  ^lawgiver;  is  realis*^ 
Jsd,  it  iis,  as  has  been  jastly  observed  by  some  writer^ 
lift  -the  diets  and  dietiiies  of  Poland ;:  ita^,  in  the.  ea^^ 
ikblished  iino^c^of  that  t^ouiftvy^  ev^jnend^ 
that  is^^ev^  nobleman,  for  the  jcommons  :;are  n# 
better  than  slaves^  hais  it  in  his  ipower.  tq  fitqp  4he 
pro(ieedings  of  the  whole.  The  rm4  not  :4;heAiih> 
^mnnZ,  consent  of  every  individual  is  there  HteitOfy 
^MceBsai^.  The  conseqiienee  is,  that  ndwhere^uur 
^ei  sc^hii  m(^nl,  or  sultan,  Js  there  iesis  bidef» 
less  liberty^  less  security  than  there.  Evcay  man  is 
st  the  mer^  of  every  man. .  £very  man  has  it  m 
4iis  power  to  do  mudi  and  public  mischief  not  ione 
to  do  any  |mbKc  and  substantial  good;' .  Is  ihen 
this  diaotic  jumble,  f^  I  can  call  it  neither  gbvem^ 
ment  nor  constitution,  the  great  idol  of  our  modem 
repubUcans  ?  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  thhrk  so. 
But  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  it  is  the^cndy 
model  which  their  ^ntastic  maxims  serve  in  :ai^ 
degree  to  justify. - 

I  do  not  say  t&at  that  modelyibadmsit  is,  k  an 
«xact  reptes^tation  of  the  ittodem  political  mpn^ 
fsieiSelf-legiskLtion,  that  it  equals^the  eictravagan^ 
implied  in  the  d^nition  given  of  4i  free  or  legsSL 
government,  the  only  government  wherein  the  peo- 
ple are  under  an  obligation  in  conscience  to  obey 
the  magistrate.  *  It  is,'  say  they,  *  ^  stf^te  where- 
^  in  every  man  is  governed  by  laws  of  his  own  mak- 
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f  ing.'  These  are  indeed  fine  words,  and  an  adr 
mirable  topic  they  furnish  to  popular  dedaimers* 
But  if  ye  do  not  chuse  to  be  fascinated  by  unmean- 
ing phrases,  ye  need  only  reflect,  and  the  charm 
dissolves  of  itself*  Who  is  so  ignorant  as  to  need 
to  be  told,  that  the  system  of  laws  in  every  dvilijEr 
ed  nation,  the  Jreest,  if  ye  will,  in  the  universe,  is 
the  work  of  ages,  and  that  no  persons  living  can,  in 
any  sense,  be  said  to  be  makers  of  them  ?  Our 
consent  could  not  have  been  asked  to  the  making 
of  laws  before  we  had  an  existence ;  and  it  is  no 
otherwise  that  we  give  it  to  them  now,  than  as  we 
give  it  to  the  laws  of  the  universe,  in  accommodate 
ing  ourselves  to  them  the  best  way  we  can.  Nay, 
there  are  many  of  them  which,  though  we  submit 
to  them,  we  may  disapprove,  and  would  alter,  if  we 
could.  To  say  they  are  the  work  of  our  ancestor^^ 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  are  as  distinct  perr 
sons  from  them,  as  from  the  people  of  France  or  pf 
Egjrpt,  and  our  inclinations  and  sentiments  may  b^ 
as  dififerent  from  theirs,  as  frpm  those  of  any  other 
nation  whatever.  And  though  it  be  true,  that  the 
present  generation  has  some  share  in  the  business 
of  law-making,  as  well  aa  former  generations,  it  is 
equally  true,  that,  in  a  state  considerably  advance^ 
in  civilization,  all  the  laws  that  can  be  made  in  thp 
time  of  any  one  set  of  legislators,  will  scarcely  be 
found  to  exceed  the  ten  |;houj^andth  part  pf  the 
whole  wde. 

But  if,  by  all  this  parade  of  big  words,  no  more  is 
meant  than  the  acquiescence,  which,  from  a  princi^ 
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pie  both  of  public  utility  and  of  private,  we  give  to 
the  laws  of  our  country,  it  might  with  equal  truth 
be  affirmed,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  whereby  the 
heats  in  summer,  and  the  storms  in  winter,  and  the 
more  temperate  weather  in  spring  and  autumn,  are 
«s»nducted,  are  of  oz^r  makings  because  we  find  it  both 
our  duty  and  our  interest  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
Once  more,  if  all  those  glorious  privileges  so  pom- 
pously  displayed,  sink,  on  the  scrutiny,  into  a  mere 
passive  submission  and  acquiescence^  and  if  this  be 
the  true  basis  of  civil  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of 
Persia  or  of  Japan  have  more  freedom  than  we 
Britons,  as  tlieir  acquiescence  will  be  found  much 
•perfecter  than  ours.  The  less  power  the  people 
have  in  matters  of  legislation  and  government,  the 
more  these  matters  will  be  considered  by  them  as 
4m  a  footing  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  be- 
yond their  reach.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater 
power  they  have,  the  more  they  will  be  accustomed 
to  scrutinize  public  measures,  and  the  more  they 
srill  find  themselves  disposed  to  grumble. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  with  those  reasoners, 
whose  sentiments  on  this  subject  I  have  been  ex- 
iEimining,  no  form  of  government,  wherein  their  ra- 
idical  maxims  have  no  place,  can  be  called  Just  or 
legitimate^  or  can  lay  a  moral  obligation  on  the  peo- 
ple to  obedience.  ^  Every  other  form,'  say  they,  *  as 
^  it  is  founded  in  violence  of  one  kind  pr  other,  so, 
f  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers,  may  justly  be 
f  overturned  by  violencQi  nay,  ought  to  be  over- 
f  turned,  that  room  may  be  made  for  a  free  and 
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^  rightfiil  government,  the  only  one  that  bhidii  th^ 
^  ecmsdence.'  I  should  think  that  the  hare  faien^ 
tion  of  consequences  so  haiieful  to  sodetj,  Ic^call^ 
deducible  from  a  net  of  principles,  wonld  stardd  ^ 
benevolent  and  judicious,  and  make  them  coolly  M- 
cbtamine  the  principles  which  lead  to  isUck  eoiidti- 
lE^ons,  by  whatever  respectable  names  they  come  r^^ 
commended.  I  know  that  some  such  paradoxes,  als 
I  have  been  combating,  have  been  adopted,  or 
rather  hastily  thrown  out  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
and  party  conflicts  unfriendly  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  by  writers  whose  fame,  in  other  respects  d6- 
'^ervedly  great,  has  drawn  a  veneration  even  for  thdr 
crudities.  But  let  us  not  be  so  much  dazzled  by 
any  name,  how  illustrious  soever,  as  to  sacrifice  to  it 
the  rights  of  truth  and  justice. 

Consider,  I  pray  you,  is  it  credible,  that  in  at 
least  nineteen  nations  out  of  twenty  now  existing 
in  the  world  (I  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that 
there  are  some  which  come  within  their  description) 
the  people  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  rul- 
ing powers?  Is  there  no  right  but  that  of  the 
stronger  subsisting  among  them  ?  How  does  this 
doctrine  quadrate  with  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  I  hope  I  speak  to  the  disciples  of  Chriist, 
to  those  who  believe  the  scriptures  to  be  a  revela- 
tion from  God.  If  so,  I  persuade  myself,  my 
hearers  will  not  be  rash  in  admitting  any  theory 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  bf  Holy  Writ.  We 
have  already  tried  those  novel  maxims  of  our  modem 
republicans   by  the  light   of  REASON;   let  us 
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brixig  them  also  to  tbe  Christian  touchstone,  the 
BIBLE.    Thiff  is  a. field  on  which,  as  &r  its  t 
}wm  -  ohservedj  the  comhatants  have  not  yet  en- 
tered*   But  surely,  if  we  have  not  renounced  the 
fftitfa  of  Jesus,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us 
lo  :kkM>w»  how  &r  any  principled,  however  artfuUy 
inculcated,  are  conformable  to  the  heavenly  lessons 
transmitted  from  our  .Divine  Master.    Hear  his 
fdthfiil  servant  Paul,  Lid  ev&ry  soul  he  svbjeci  to 
the  higher  powers ;  far  there  is  no  power  but  of 
Godn     The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Grod. 
fFhosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.    And  they  that  resist,  shatt 
recieivie  to  themselves  damnation^.    'Can  any  thing 
be  tnore  explicit  ?    By  the  most  moderate  inter- 
pretation  this  threatening  must  denote  divine  pun-? 
ishment.  either  here  or  hereafter.    No  limitation 
is  annexed,  from  which  we  can  learn  that  the  pre- 
cept was  meant  to  extend  to  the  subjects  of  only 
one  species  of  civil  polity.     Magistrates,  on.  the 
contrary,  are  here  denoted  by  terms  of  the  most 
extensive  signification,  that  we  may  know  t^at  the 
intention  was  to  comprehend  those  under   every 
constitution.    They  are  the  higher,  or  the  ruling 
powers,  and  the  powers  that  be,  those  under  the 
conduct  of  providence  settled  among  you,  democra- 
tifsal.  or  monarchical,  hereditary  or  elective.     And 
if  we  inquire.  What  were  the  powers  actually  in 
being  at  the  time,  to  which  the  people  were  com- 


*  Rom.  xii.  1,  2. 
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manded  to  be  subject?  Tbe  answer  is  phdii. 
They  wer^  the  powers  of  the  Roman  government, 
not  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  the  empire,  a  new 
species  of  military  monarchy,  elective  indeed,  but 
not  by  the  people,  either  collectively  or  representa- 
tively, irregular,  arbitrary,  and  such  as  suited  not 
in  any  respect  what  modem  theorists  caU  a  Jtut 
and  legitimate  government. 

In  regard  to  tribute^  the  pomt  so  hotly  agitated 
with  us  at  present,  nothing  can  be  more  express. 
Bender  to  all  tJieir  dries,  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear, 
hofumr  to  whofft  honour*.  What  shall  we  say 
to  this  pasfiiage,  if  all  custom  and  tribute  are  na- 
turally and  essentially,  free  gifts  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  if  consequently  no  tribute  or  cus- 
tom could  be  due  to  any  man  to  whom  they  had 
not  previously,  either  personally,  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives, freely  ^ven  and  granted  it?  But 
with  this  doctrine,  it  seems,  the  apostle  was  utterly 
unacquainted. 

The  Jews  indeed  had  a  system  of  their  own  with 
regard  to  taxing,  quite  different  from  the  American 
system  (of  which  they  certainly  had  no  conception), 
but  plainly  pointing  to  the  same  object,  an  eaaemp* 
tion.    Their  doctrine  was,  that  *  Gk)d's  elect  peo- 

*  pie,  the  holy  nation,  the  de9c»dants  of  the  pa^ 

*  triarchs,  were  not  taxable  by  idolaters  such  as  the 

*  Romans,  uncircumcised  and  pro&ne.'    This  was 

*  8om.  xiii.  7- 
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the  grand  topic  of  declamation  of  their  patriots ; 
Ibr  they  too  had  their  patriots.  Their  objection, 
as  it  had  some  colour  from  the  Old  Testament, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  plausible  to  a  people  with 
whose  prejudices,  pride  and  selfishness  it  perfectly 
coincided.  But  did  our  Saviour,  when  consulted 
by  them,  give  his  sanction  to  their  sentiments? 
Did  he  by  his  answer  court  popularity,  and  the 
fame  oi  patriotism  ?  I  use  the  term  in  its  modem 
degradation.  Quite  the  reverse.  Though,  by  hii 
manner  of  answering,  he  eluded  the  malice  his 
enemies  shewed  in  putting  the  question,  nothing 
can  be  more  decisive  than  his  reply.  After  asking; 
them  to  show  him  the  tribute  money,  and  being  told 
that  it  bore  Caesar's  image  and  si^rsoiplion,  he  im« 
mediately  rejoined.  Bender  therefore  to  Cesar  the 
things  which  nre  Cesafs^  and  to  God  the  things 
which  are  God's  ^^  plainly  Intimating,  that  as  they 
derived  the  advantages  of  protection  and  civil  eider 
from  the  Roman  government,  of  which  the  eur« 
rency  of  its  coin  was  an  evidence,  they  ought  not 
to  refuse  contributing  to  its  support.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  that  to  any  tax  exacted  by  the  Romans, 
the  consent  of  no  Jew  was  ever  asked.  Is  it  S0 
then,  that  this  original,  this  unalienable,  this  mde« 
feasible  right,  to  whidi,  in  the  turgid  dialect  of 
America,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  natures  God 
entitle  every  man,  that  no  part  of  his  property  can 
be  alienated  without  his  consent,  was  totally  un« 

♦  Matth.  xxii.  2h 
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kaewn  to  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles*?    I>id. 
not  discover  what  is  clear  as  demonstration  t 


*  It  18  indeed  scarcely  credible  that  any  who  entail  slavery 
on  thdr  fellow-creatureSy  whom  they  buy  and  sell  like  eatlle 
in  the  market  (and  some  such^  it  is  said^  are  in  the  eom^m) 
should  have  the  absurd  effironteiy  to  adopt  this  language.  If 
they  really  beliere  their  own  doctrine^  what  opinion  must  they 
entertain  of  dtemselves,  who  can  haughtily  trample,  on  what 
they  admowledge  to  be  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind  ? 
Will  they  dare  to  elude  this  charge,  by  declaring  l^at  they  do 
not  ccmsider  Negroes  and  Imttians  as  of  the  human  specks? 
That  they  account  them  beasts,  or  rather  worse,  one  would 
naturally  infer  firom  the  treatment  they  too  conmionly  give 
them.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard,  that  they  openly  profess  this 
o|Mnion.  How  well  does  their  conduct  verify  what  has  been 
remarked  with  great  jastice  of  all  those  republican  leyellers, 
who  raise  a  clamour  about  the  natural  eqwdky  rfmem,  and  thar 
imdefeasibk  rights  ;  that  they  mean  only  to  level  all  distincti<ms 
above  them,  and  pull  down  their  superiors,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  t3rrannize  over  their  inferiors,  and  widen,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  distance  between  themselves  and  those  below 
them.  Indeed  this  character,  if  I  understand  him  right,  is 
given  to  the  southern  provinces,  particularly  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  by  their  celebrated  patron  Mr  Burke,  (See  his  speech, 
March  1 775.)  Nay,  the  haughtiness  of  dondnatkm,  as  he  expres- 
ses it,  exercised  over  the  wretches,  in  their  power,  is  by  the 
MAGIC  of  his  eloquence,  converted  into  an  argument  with 
their  superiors,  the  British  legislature,  to  treat  these  petty  ty- 
rants with  greater  lenity  than  would  be  proper  towards  per- 
sons more  humble  and  humane.  An  ordinary  genius  would 
have  deduced  the  opposite  conclusion  ;  for  if  any  people  de- 
serve to  have  judgment  without  merc^,  it  is  they  who  show  no 
merty^  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  this  ought  to  be  our  rule 
ci  deahng  with  them.  '  Let  mercy,  though  unmerited,  still 
'  triumph  over  judgment' 
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our  toestern  &r^tArm»  that  widiout  such  eonseai^ 
by  whatever  law  or  statute  the  tax  was  imposed^ 
lt_  CQuId  be  no  better  than  statutable  phmder*  ? 
Or  knowing  it,  did  they  dissemble  the  matter,  take 
the^id  of  equivocation,  that  they  might  conceal  it 
from, the  peq)le,  and  court  the  favour  of  the  gr^t  ? 
Will  any  Christian  affirm  this ;  and  not  rather, 
that,  if  they  had  known  of  such  a  right,  they  would 
haye.  furnished  their  countrymen  with  this  addi* 
tiofoal. argument  in  support  of  their  plea ;  instruct 
ing  them  better  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  q^eeies^ 
which  were  not  the  less  theirs,  because  they  were 
so  stupid  as  not  to  find^them  out  ? 
.  Further*  did  the,  first  publisherjs  of  the  gospel 
neveip  rifled  that  Judea  was.  one  country  and  Italy 
another^  that  the  Jewa  and  the  Romans  were  two 
v^di^tant  peoples^  different  in  origin,  manner, 
hm^y  and  language,  and  of  religions  opposite  in 
^very  article  and  incompatible  ?  The  argument 
would  have  been  incomparably  stronger  in  their 
ease  than  it  is  in  our  present  C(mte3t,  which  admits 
only  the  plea,  of  distance. 

Has  Paul  in  particular  acted  the  politician  in 
this  affair  ?  Has  he  shrewdly  given  an  ambiguous 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  that» 
on  the  one  hand,  he  might  appear  a  dutiful  suIk 
ject  to  the  Pagan  magistrate,  and  on  the  other, 
might  suggest  to  Christians  an  excellent  pretence 
for  eluding  the  obligation,    by  maintaining   that 

•*      '       '      "  ... 

*  A  favourite  phrase  of  the  Congressu 
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there  is  none  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ?  Far  be 
such  vile  artifices,  the  disgrace  even  of  Jesuits,  from 
the  select  missionaries  of  THE  TRUE  AND 
FAITHFUL  WITNESS.  Far  be  such  exe- 
crable casuistry  from  being  charged  on  the  word  of 
GOD,  the  ORACLE  of  truth.  Indeed  if  the 
whole  passage  is  attended  to,  we  shall  find  that  the 
apostle  has  left  no  scope  for  this  poor  subterfrige^ 
For  this  cause^  says  he,  pay  ye  tribute  aha,  Jbr 
they  are  Crod's  ministers  attending  continual^ 
on  this  very  thing.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
cribe to  them  a  divine  commission,  in  the  character 
even  of  tawers.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  thas 
in  the  Roman  empire  in  those  days,  the  people, 
throughout  the  provinces,  were  assessed  either  by 
the  imperial  authority,  or  by  the  senate ;  and  had 
no  share,  either  personally,  or  by  representatives^ 
in  assessing  themselves.  For  the  senate  was  not 
chosen  by  the  people.  I  intreat  you,  my  brethren, 
for  the  sake  of  truths  for  the  sake  of  that  worthy 
name  by  which  ye  are  called^  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  souls^  and  those  of  your  feUow-christians^  tat 
compare  impartially  the  language  of  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  with  that  of  our  modem  demagogues  r 
and  from  the  difference  ye  find  in  them,  judge  of 
the  different  spirit  which  they  breathe.  Not  a  sin-^ 
gle  hint  do  we  get  from  those,  that  '  taxation  and 
'  representation  are  inseparable;'  no  suggestion 
that  for  ^  Christians  tamely  to  submit  in  an  article 
•  of  this  nature  would  be  to  sacrifice  their  liberties,' 
^  to  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  to  sell  them-' 
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*  selves  and  their  posterity  to  perpetual  servitude.' 
Let  those  do  it  who  can ;  I  own  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reconcile  this  language  with  that  of  the 
gospel  =*. 


*  Nothing  has  astonished  me  more  in  the  course  of  diis 
controversy,  than  to  observe  that  some  learned  men  on  tfie 
opposite  side  should  imagine,  that  they  can  conciliate  their 
favourite  maxims  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.     One  in 
particular,  of  whose  abilities  and  piety  I  have  a  very  great 
opinion,  and  to  whose  sentiments  I  have  in  this  discourse  fre- 
quently alluded,  has  (I  am  convinced  very  sincerely)  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  on  Christianity  as  the  perfection  of  re- 
ligion and  of  reason.     But  truth  compels  me  to  remark,  that, 
if  the  principles  of  his  party  be  well-founded,  those  encomiums 
are  exceedingly  misplaced ;  their  system  not  having  a  greater 
enemy  on  earth  than  the  gospel.     Once  admit  their  notions  of 
the  only  just  and  legitimaie  government;  and  ye  transform  the 
publishers  of  our  religion  into  preachers  of  slavery,  both  in- 
ternal and  external.     To  inculcate  on  the  Romans  obedience' 
to  rulers  on  whom  they  had  no  check,  and  submission  to  edicts 
in  the  framing  of  which  they  had  no  share,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ;  what  was  it,  on  the  system  of  our  American  advocates, 
if  it  was  not  preaching  up  internal  slavery,  which  subjects  the 
community  to  the  will  of  a  part  ?     And  in  regard  to  other  na- 
tions, as  Jews  and  Greeks,  ta  command  them  to  obey  the 
emperor,  and  magistrates  deputed  by  him  ;  whdt  was  it,  less 
than  preaching  up  external  slavery ,  which  subjects  nations  to  a 
distant  and  foreign  power  ?    As  to  this  sort,  we  are  not  left  to 
infer  it     We  are  told  plainly,  '  Such  was  the  slavery  of  the 
'  provinces   subject  to  ancient  Rome.'      How  unreasonablie 
and  injurious  then  was  it  to  be  an  advocate  for  such  a  power, 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  men  to  it,  by  maintaining  that  resist- 
ance will  expose  them  to  (livine  vengeance  ?    Yet  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  adversaries,  thus  unreasonable  and  thus  injurious 
(there  is  no  dissembling  it)  were  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostle? 

Ff 
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So  strong  did  the  argument  from  the  words  of 
Paul  appear  against  the  papal  usurpations  on  the 
secular  powers ;  for  if  every  soul  must  be  subject  to 


\ 


Peter  and  PauL  Jesus  Christ  to  his  countr3nDEien  in  Judea>  Peter 
to  the  Jews  in  dispersion^  and  Paul  to  the  Cretans^  on  whom  he 
strictly  enjoined  Titus  to  inculcate  those  enslaving  doctrines. 
And  if  to  make  no  difference  in  enforcing  obedience  on  thos^ 
foithin,  and  those  without ,  that  community  which  might  be  strict- 
ly  denominated  ROMAN ;  if^  without  suggesting  any  distinc- 
tion^ to  employ  the  same  sanctions^  the  divine  favour  and  the 
divine  displeasure^  with  them  both^  be  to  maintain  that  resistance 
is  no  less  criminal  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  andif  to  main- 
tain this  be^  as  has  been  affirmed^  to  insuU  those  to  whom  this 
language  is  addressed^  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  our  anta- 
gonists will  clear  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  from  this  ugly 

imputation ^  But  has  nothing  been  alleged  from  scripture 

\  on  the  other  side  ?'  Tt  is  true  that  a  few  passages  which^  as 
appears  from  the  expressions  employed  and  from  the  context, 
relate  soly  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  and  the 
means  whereby  it  ought  to  be  promoted  and  supported^  have 
most  unnaturally  been  forced  into  the  service  of  political  pro- 
jectors. Yet  nothing  can  be  clearer^  than  that  the  intention 
of  those  places^  so  far  from  being  to  prescribe  a  model  to 
worldly  polities^  was  to  contradistinguish  the  church,  a  heaven- 
ly polity^  to  all  of  them.  They  do  not  therefore  invalidate  the 
methods  proper  to  be  used  in  these ;  but  expressly  prohibit 
the  Christian  pastors  from  admitting  those  methods  into  the 
service  of  religion.  However  much  therefore  those  instruc- 
tions may  militate  against  the  erection  of  a  spiritual  tyranny, 
or  Hierarchy  like  the  Romish,  tliey  nowise  affect  the  secular 
power.  This,  with  its  various  arrangements  and  offices, 
though  of  a  different  nature,  operating  by  different  means, 
and  to  a  different  end,  so  far  from  being  superseded  by  the 
other,  is  declared  also  to  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  neces- 
sary to  human  society  m  its  present  corrupt  state.    It  happens 
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them  (and  it  was  to  the  Romans  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed)  the  bishop  or  pope  can  plead  no  exemption, 
(so  strong,  I  say,  did  this  argument  appear)  that 
some  of  the  canonists  could  conceive  no  way  of  elud- 
ing it,  but  by  maintaining  that  all  such  injimctions 
are  merely  prudential  advices ;  that  as  the  Chris- 
tians were  then  the  weaker  party,  who,  if  they  had 
not  paid  willingly,  would  have  been  compelled,  and 
might  have  suffered  in  other  respects,  the  Apostle 
thought  it  advisable  for  them  to  comply,  since  they 
could  not  make  their  condition  better  by  a  refusal. 
Those  precepts  then  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  we  should  view  the  counsel  of  a  fiiend, 
who,  when  we  were  setting  out  on  a  journey, 
should  warn  us,  that  if  we  meet  with  highway- 
men on  the  road,  we  ought  to  give  them  our 
money  rather  than  endanger  our  lives.  A  curious 
turn,  I  must  acknowledge,  to  the  dictates  of  inspir- 
ation. 


unluckily  for  our  opponents,  that  as  monardiy  was  the  esta- 
blished power  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  when 
these  in  their  injunctions  descend  to  particulars^  they  always 
specify  the  subordinations  of  kingly  govemmeilt.  In  short, 
the  argument  from  scripture,  in  every  view  I  take  of  it,  ap- 
pears so  full,  so  explicit,  so  decisive,  that  I  could  undertake  to 
demonstrate  that  the  dissolute  and  excCTable  lessons  of  a  late 
father  to  his  son,  on  the  subject  of  adultery  and  dissimtdaHon, 
are  not  more  irreconcilable  to  the  pure  morals  of  Christianity, 
than  the  libertine  and  hardly  less  pernicious  maxims,  though 
susceptible  of  a  more  specious  colouring,  of  some  democratical 
declaimers. 

Ff  2 
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At  the  same  time  I  do  but  justice  to  those 
casuists  when  I  contess,  that  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  so  specious,  for  obviating  so  strong  an  aiga- 
nent  from  Scripture,  advanced  by  any  of  our  cham- 
pions on  the  side  of  the  American  revolt.  For  this 
leiMMH  I  shall  suppose  that  such  of  them  as  think 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  of  any  consequence  in  the 
ddbate,  satisfy  their  consciences  with  the  gloss  above 
mentioned.  Be  it  then,  that  there  is  no  right  in  any 
government  not  established  and  upheld  by  universal 
consent,  but  the  freebooter's  right,  the  right  of  the 
stronger :  that  there  is  no  law  in  such  but  dub-law ; 
that  there  is  uo  motive  to  submission,  but  that  which 
ought  to  influence  us  in  case  we  were  encountered 
by  pirates,  robbers,  or  ruffians  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation ;  that  there  is  no  diflPerence  between  these 
and  civil  rulers,  but  such  as  obtains  between  less 
and  greater  villains,  not  a  difference  in  kind,  but  in 
degree.  On  this  hypothesis,  if  the  Apostle  had 
beeft  advising  Christians,  as  to  the  conduct  they 
should  maintain  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  rob- 
bers^ his  style  and  reasoning  ought  to  have  been 
the  same.  But  will  any  Christian,  will  even  a 
candid  infidel,  who  has  read  the  Apostle's  writings, 
affirm  that  he  would  have  used  the  same  argu- 
ments? Would  his  reason  for  their  compliance 
have  been, '  that  robbery  is  of  Gad  ?  that  the  high- 
'  wayraan  is  his  minister  for  their  good,  expressly 
*  commissioned  to  robb  on  the  highway  ;  that  re- 
^  sisting  him  is  resisting  God's  ordinance^  and  the 
^  sure  way  of  incuning  the  divine  vengeance  ?'  or. 
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Could  this  have  been  called  arguii^  on  the  merely 
prudential  consideration  of  not  idly  (q)posing  a  supe- 
rior force  ?  Barely  to  unfold  what  is  implied  in  some 
opinions  is  a  sufficient  refutation.  But  ^hat  can 
more  explicitly  exclude  this  absurd,  not  to  say  blas- 
phemous cavil,  than  what  follows.  Be  ye  subject 
also  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake ; 
not  only  from  fear  of  wratli,  the  punishment  that 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  offended  magistrate,  but 
(even  if  that  could  be  eluded)  act  thus  from  a  pria^ 
dple  of  duty  towards  Grod,  who  requires  it  of 
you. 

A  celebrated  foreigner,  a  republican  too  of  the 
new  model,  whose  understanding,  though  very  ar 
cute,  has,  in  several  instances,  proved  the  dupe  of  a 
warm  imagination  and  strong  passions,  intoxicated 
^vfith  the  chimerical  maxims  I  have  already  consider- 
ed, has,  with  infinite  labour,  chalked  out  the  plan  of 
a  democracy  perfectly  Utopian,  such  as  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  brcnight  into  effect.  This  man, 
though  a  professed  admirer  o£  the  >gospd,  and  at 
times,  he  would  make  us  think,  a  believer,  bad  too 
much  Itiscemment  not  to  discover,  and  too  much 
candour  not  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  imposdble  to 
reconcile  Christianity  with  the  idol  of  a  republic 
which  he  had  reared  up.  I  am  surprised  that  none 
of  the  worshippers  of  this  IDOL,  in  our  island, 
seems  to  have  attended  to  this  remark  *.    As  little 


*  Rousseau  Du  contrat  social^  Li  v.  iv.  chap.  viiL 
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have  they  attended  to  another  of  the  same  andior, 
that  it  18  only  in  a  very  small  dty  that  ^his  aeheme 
is  practicable  '^.  I  am  not  so  much  astcnished  liiat 
tliey:haye  not  discoyered,  what  to  me  is  eqvaBy 
plain,  that  comrnxm  sense  (with  whidi  I  oooM  never 
find  die  gospd  at  variance  in  any  thing)  is  not  less 

its  foe  than  Christianity.  

That  our  religion  strongly  inculcates  the  duty  of 
subjects  to  the  magistrate  (which  this  phikeopher 
calls  being  favourable  to  tyranny)  is  undeniable. 
It  gives  no  preference  to  one  form  of  government 
above  another ;  it  does  not  enter  into  the  questiim, 
but  it  is  £iendly  to  order  and  to  the  public  peace, 
which  it  will  not  permit  us  rashly  to  infiringe ;  it 
teaches  us  to  respect  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence^ and  to  seek  the  good  of  the  society  whereof 
we  are  members.    The  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
constitution  it  forbids  us  to  remove,  in  the  pre- 
sumptuous hope  that  we  shaU  place  them  anew 
better  than  our  fathers  have  done.    Nay  more,  it 
unites  in  such  a  manner  our  allegiance  to  the  so- 
vereign and  loyalty  to  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, with  piety  towards  God,  as  shows  thaflthere  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  these  duties.     Fear 
the  Ijord  and  the  Jdng^  says  Solomon,  and  meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change.    To  the 
same  purpose  Peter,  Fear  God^  honour  the  king  f. 
And  in  the  words  I  have  often  referred  to  from 
Paul,  the  duty  is  all  along  enforced  from  a  princi- 

*  Liv,  iii.  chap.  xv.  t  1  Peter,  ii,  17. 
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pie  of  reverence  to  God.  At  the  same  time  it  does 
not  preclude  the  constitutional  support  of  any  civil 
right  Paul,  though  as  sensible  as  any  man  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  of  the  smallness  of  its  value, 
compared  with  eternity,  did  not  disdain  ofkener 
than  once  to  assert  his  right  as  a  denizen  of  Rome, 
happily  joining  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  with  the 
moderation  of  the  Christian  *.  And,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  discourse,  I  have  shown,  I  hope, 
with  sufficient  evidence,  that  none  of  the  expres- 
sions^  recommending  the  duty  of  allegiance,  if  can- 
didly interpreted  by  the  same  rules  which  are  ad- 
liiitted  in  interpreting  other  precepts  similarly  ex- 
pressed, can  be  understood  to  exclude  an  exception 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  It  was  also  observed, 
Aat  in  the  general  terms  employed  in  Scripture, 
there  is  manifestly  included  the  whole  of  the  civil 
constitution.  And  the  whole  is  more  to  be  regard- 
ed than  a  part.  Even  the  royal  power,  however 
considerable,  is  still,  in  respect  of  the  constitution, 
but  a  part. 

In  regard  to  the  present  quarrel,  it  may  justly 
be  said  that  it  is  the  whole  that  is  attacked.  In- 
deed the  ringleaders  of  the  American  revolt,  the 
members  of  their  congress,  have,  in  their  last  de- 
claration, pointed  all  their  malice  against  the  King, 
as  though,  in  consequence  of  a  settled  plan,  he  had 
been  adopting  and  pursuing  tyrannical  measures, 

in  order  to  render  himself  absolute.     They  have 

■I  I  1 1  ■■  ■ . 1. 1 . .      I  I      ■   II    .   . I .  I        ,     I  „ 

*  Acts  xvi.  37. ;  xxii.  25. 
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accordingly  spared  no  abuse,  no  insult,  by  which 
they  could  inflame  the  minds  of  an  imhappy  and 
-deluded  people.  Their  expressions  are  such  as  de- 
cency forbids  me  to  repeat.  The  means  they  em- 
ploy are  indeed  of  a  colour  with  the  end  they  pur- 
sue. But  let  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  any  impar- 
tiality or  candoiu*,  but  reflect,  and  say,  in  what 
single  instance  our  beni^  sovereign  has  adopted 
any  measure,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  British  legts- 
'lature,  or  pursued  a  separate  interest  from  that  of 
•the  British  nation.  It  is  solely  concerning  the 
^supremacy  of  the  Parliament^  the  legislative  body 
^f  Great  Britain,  and  not  concerning  the  prerc^ 
tives  of  the  crorvn,  that  we  are  now  contendii^. 
And  ought  not  this  circumstance  to  enhance  <mr 
x>bligation  to  concur  with  alacrity,  as  far  as  our  in- 
.fluence  will  ;extend,  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  government,  now  laid  uokder  a  necessity  of  seek- 
ing by  arms,  to  bring  back  to  their  duty,  those  in- 
isolent.and  rebellious  subjects  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  the  argument,  without 
taking  notice  of  every  plea  that  may  se^m  to  be  of 
weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Some  of 
the  more  moderate  advocates  for  these  people  will 
plead)  that,  without  recurring  to  any  democratical 
and  newfangled  principles,  or  to  the  footing  on 
which  the  colonists  themselves,  and  some  of  their 
most  sanguine  champions  in  this  country,  think 
proper  to  place  their  defence,  these  few  questions, 
for  clearing  the  point,  may  pertinently  be  asked. 
First,  •  Whether  or  not  have  the  British  Amcii- 
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'  cans  a  civil  and  constitutional  right  (let  the  terms 
^  Qiatural  and  unalienable^  with  the  other  non^ 
V  sense  employed  for  taking  in  the  rabble,  be  exr 

*  ploded)  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects  ?' 
Secondly,  ^  Is  it  not  a  distinguishing  privilege  of 
^  British  subjects,  that  they  are  not  taxable  but  by 
^  tlieir  representatives  ?'  And,  thirdly,  *  If  this 
'  be  the  case,  can  the  Americans  be  regularly  or 

*  justly  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  have 

*  no  representatives  ?' 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  It  is  admitted 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects.  In  answer  to  the  second,  If  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are,  as  the  objector  sure- 
ly means  to  signify,  the  representatives  only  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  elected,  it  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  all  British  subjects,  that  they  are  not  taxa- 
ble but  by  their  representatives.  This  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  those  only  who  are  in  a  certain  way  quali- 
fied. It  is  not  above  one  in  twenty  of  the  people 
of  England,  or  above  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  who  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament.  But  if  the  members  re- 
present also  those  who  are  not  their  electors,  and 
have  no  power,  no  influence  whatever,  in  electing 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  assign  a  good  reason 
why  they  may  not  be  denominated  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  subjects  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Britain.  This  leads  directly  to  the  answer  to 
the  third  question.  If,  as  has  been  computed, 
there  be  at  least  between  six  and  seven  millions  of 
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pe^e  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  taxed  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  they  are  not  represented,  it  can  be 
cteemed  nether  unreasonable  nor  uncc^stitutional, 
that  there  should  be  about  two  millions  in.  America 
in  iSete  -same  situation. 

It  would  be  uncandid.  not  to  admit  that  there  is 
Mme  'difference  in  the  cases.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  almost  every,  tax  (for  there 
are  some  exceptions  *)  they  lay  on  their  British  fel- 
low-subjects, tax  themselves  in  proportion.  The 
icase  is  different  in  r^ard  to  their  fellow-subjects  in 
America.  But  this  is  an  inequality  that  necessarily 
results  from  the  difference  of  situation ;  and  is,  be- 
rides,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  some  motives 
and  difficulties  that  will  ever  effectually  prevent  the 
legislature  from  going  the  same  lengths  in  taxing 
the  American  subjects  which  it  may  safely  go  in 
taxing  Britons. 

But  it  is  notorious,  that  the  former  have  declared 
against  every  method  that  has  yet  been  devised  for 
removing  this  capital  objection,  the  only  one  of  con- 
sequence in  the  cause.  The  simplest  method  would 
doubtless  be,  to  allow  them  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Against 
this  proposal  they  have  always  loudly  and  vehe- 

*  The  following^  and  perhi^  smne  more^  may  be  regard- 
ed as  exceptions.  The  act  establishing  the  post-office;  from 
Uiis  tax  the  privil^e  of  franking  exempts  all  members  of 
'.parliament  The  act  imposing  a  tax  on  seamen  for  the  sup- 
port of  Greenwich  hospital.  The  act  for  la3ring  an  excise  on 
ale  and  beer  brewed  for  sale. 
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mently  exclaimed.    Do  they  favour  what  has  also 
been  suggested  in  this  controversy,  that  a  patticu- 
lar  and  moderate  rate  should  be  fixed,  according  to 
which  the  subsidies  levied  from  them  shotild  Uiii« 
fomly  bear  a  certaiu  proportion  to  those  levied 
from  Great  Britain  ?     To  this  they  have  given  no 
better  reception  than  to  the  other.     Yet  this  would 
effectually  remove  the  grand  difiiculty,  that  the 
parliament,  by  loading  the  Americans,  would  ease 
themselves.    In  this  case,  on  the  contrary,  no  bur- 
den could  be  brought  on  them,  but  when  a  pro- 
portionably  greater  is  laid  on  the  British  subject. 
Have  they  then  proposed  any  method  themselves 
for  removing  this  obstacle,  this  great  stuthbling- 
block  ?     Nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  a  total 
immv/nityy  or  what  is  equivalent,  to  be  left  to  do 
as  they  please.    This  and  only  this  will  cont^t 
them. 

Will  any  considerate  person  say,  that  this  is  a 
teasonable  motion  on  their  part  ?  Nothing  can  be 
less  so.  The  colonies  indeed,  by  their  own  provin- 
cial assemblies,  have  been  in  the  practice  of  raising 
a  small  part,  and  but  a  small  part,  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  internal  adndnistration  of  justice 
and  the  government  of  the  colony.  But  in  this 
way  they  have  not  hitherto  raised  money  for  de- 
fraying the  more  public  and  unavoidable  expences 
of  the  government  in  the  protection  of  the  whole. 
Nor  indeed  is  this  an  adequate  method  of  doing  it, 
considering  the  independency  of  the  provinces  on 
one  another,  considering  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
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ment,  when  every  one  of  so  many  is  left  entirdy  to 
itself,  considering  too  the  natural  selfishness  of  men, 
which  leads  them  to  shift  the  burden,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, <^  themselves,  and  throw  it  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. In  the  two  last  wars,  which  were  entered 
into  solely  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  clamour  raised  by  them  and 
their  agents  in  this  country,  this  nation  was  in- 
volved in  more  then  seventy  millions  of  debt.  And 
of  this  enormous  sum  they  have  not  agreed,  ncnr 
will  agree,  to  any  rule,  by  which  a  certain  contin- 
gent, however  low,  may  be  ascertained  as  what 
ought  to  be  levied  firom  them. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  sum  of  all  thdr  proposals 
to  their  British  fellow-subjects,  before  they  formally 
renounced  their  alliance?    I  shall  doubtless  be 
accused  of  treating  with  ridicule  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness.    But  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  people  are 
absurd  in  their  propositions  and  demands,  the  naked 
truth  makes  their  conduct  ridiculous. — That  it  does 
so,  can  reflect  only  on  themselves ;  since  to  expose 
their  absurdity  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
just  representation.     I  am  not  sensible  that,  in  the 
following  account,  the  real  purport  of  their  over- 
tures and  pretensions  are,  in  any  respect,  misrepre- 
sented, or  even  heightened.     What  they  daim,  and 
what  they  offer,  appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than 
this.     *  We  will  do  your  king  the  honour  to  ac- 

•  knowledge  him  for  oiur  king ;  we  will  never  reftise 

*  to  pay  him  that  compliment^  provided  no  more 
'  than  compliment  is  understood  by  it.     Judidd 
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proceedings  shall  be  in  his  name,  and  his  name 
(which  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  name)  shall 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  proclamations.  Nay,  Le 
shall  nominate  to  certain  offices  among  us,  pro- 
vided it  be  in  our  power  to  feed  or  starve  the  offi- 
cers, or  at  least  to  permit  them  to  act,  or  tie  up 
their  hands,  as  we  happen  to  like  or  dislike  their 
conduct.  Though  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing,  we  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, submit  to  the  restraints  laid  on  our  trade  by 
the  act  of  navigation,  provided  we  have  none  of 
your  military  to  guard  the  execution  of  that  act ; 
and  provided  further,  that  when  any  of  our  mer- 
chants are  accused  of  smuggling,  their  cause  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  smugglers ;  or  if  any  of  our 
people  be  charged  with  sedition  and  riot,  they  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  the  mob ;  for  this,  we  think,  is 
in  the  true  spirit  of  trial  by  jury,  which  is,  that  a 
man  be  tried  by  his  peers.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  that  this  privilege  shall  extend  in  the 
same  manner  to  your  custom-house  qffwers^  and 
other  dependants  of  the  crown,  who,  if  they  should 
be  sent  hither,  and  be  accused  of  any  crime,  shall 
be  tried  by  a  jury  too,  not  indeed  of  custom-house 
officers,  but  of  our  liberty-men^  that  is  our  rioters 
and  contraband  traders,  with  their  patrons  and 
abettors.'  And  who  can  doubt  that  they  are  fit 
depositaries  of  the4ives  and  properties  of  revenue- 
officers  and  soldiers  ?  *  We  will  not  be  so  disre- 
*  spectful  (however  little  we  value  it)  as  to  decline 
'  participating  in  all  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
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^  jects,  inheritance,  succession,  offices,  honours  and 
'  d%nities  amongst  you,  equally  with  the  natives 

m  

*  of  Great  Britain.  Further,  we  will  allow  your 
'  nation  the  honour  not  only  of  being  at  the  prind- 
'  pal'  charge  in  supporting  the  internal  government 
'  of  our  provinces,  but  also  of  protecting  us,  at  your 
'  own  expence,  defensively  and  offensively,  against 
^  all  our  enemies,  real  or  imaginary,  by  sea  and 

*  Und,  whenever  we  shall  think  proper  to  raise  a 
'  clamour ;  and  we  will  in  return  agree  to  give  yon' 
— How  much  ? — *  Just  whatever  we  pleizse,  and, 
V*  if  we  please,  nothing  at  all,'  A  most  extraordi- 
nary covenant,  wherein  all  the  obligations  ate  on 
one  side,  and  every  thing  is  discretionary  on  the 
other. 

Is  this  the  mann^  in  which  individuals,  or  even 
private  companies,  contract  with  one  another !    Yet 
there  are  no  doubt  maiay  individuals,  and  perhaps 
some  private  companies,  in  whom  it  might  be  safe 
to  repose  so  implicit  a  confidence.     But  to  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  one  nation  to  take  this  me- 
thod in  treating  with  those  of  another,  can  scarcely 
be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  an  insult  to  their  un- 
derstandings.    I  may  add,  that  of  all  nations  the 
last  in  whom  we  could  with  safety  place  so  great 
a  trust  is  the  North  Americans,  if  the  unamiable 
portrait,,  which  t  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  ex- 
aggerated, but  which  one  of  tbeiT  warmest  friends 
and  ablest  advocates  has  drawn  of  them,  is  a  just 
representation  of  the  original,  and  if  they  are  such 
a  proud^  fierce^  jealous,  restive,  untractable,  sus- 
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picums,  litigious,  chicaning  race  of  pcttifbggers^ 
as  he  seems  to  exhibit  them  * ;  and  I  may  add^  if 
they  are  as  grossly  insincere  and  false,  as  the  conduct 
of  their  worthy  representatives,  the  congress^  ex- 
hibits them  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouUe 
to  compare  what  they  say  of  the  article  of  religion 
in  the  Quebec  act,  in  their  Application  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  with  what  they  say  of  the. 
same  article,  in  their  Address  to  the  people  of 
Canada.  Their  duplicity  in  this  particular,  and  in 
some  others,  has  proved  matter  of  confusion  to  such 
of  their  partisans  in  this  country,  as  have  a  regard 
to  truth  and  candour  f .     Certain  it  is,  however, 

*  Mr  Burke's  Speech^  March  22.  1775. 

t  In  their  application  to  the  people  of  this  island^  they 
say^  '  We  think  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  author- 

*  ised  by  the  constitution^  to  establish  a  religion  fraught  with 

*  sanguinary  and  impious  tenets.'    Again>  *  Nor  can  we  sup- 

*  press  our  astonishment^  that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
'  consent  to  establish  in  that  country  [Canada]]  a  religion  that 
'  has  deluged  your  island  in  bloody  and  dispersed  impktyy 
'  bigotry,  persecution ,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part 
'  of  the  world.'  REBELLION  too  in  this  black  catalogue. 
O  the  sanctimonious  assurance  of  some  men  ! 

Quis  tulerit  GRACCHOS  de  sediiione  querentes  ? 

In  their  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  QuebeCi 
after  enumerating  the  rights  which  they  affirm  the  Canadmns 
ought  to  possess^  they  add^  ^  And  what  is  offered  to  you  by 
'  the  late  act  of  Parliament  in  their  place  ?     Liberty  of  con- 

*  science  in  your  religion  ?  No  :  God  gave  it  to  you ;  Mid  the 
'  temporal  powers  with  which  you  have  been,  and  are  con- 
'  nected,  firmly  stipulated  foir  your  enjoyment  of  it.     If  laws 
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that  their  terms  of  reconciliation,  if  they  can  be 
called  termSf  where  all  tlie  concessions  are  exacted 


'  divine  and  human  could  secure  it  against  the  despotic  rapa- 
'  city  of  wicked  men^  it  was  secured  before ;'  that  is^  when  the 
city  and  province  were  surrendered,  on  capitulation^  to  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  Thus  what^  in  the  former  Address,  we 
are  told  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorised  hy  the 
constitution  to  do,  we  learn  from  the  latter,  is  no  more  than 
confirming  a  right  to  which  the  laws  of  God  and  the  faith  o^ 
contracts  entitled  that  people ;  and  which,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  both  impious  and  treacherous  in  this  nation  to  in- 
fringe. Nay,  what  is,  if  possible,  more  surprising,  we  learn 
hence  that  the  British  Parliament,  instead  of  doing  too  much 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Romish  religion  in  that  region, 
has  done  too  little.  The  congress  is  kind  enough,  therefore, 
to  give  them  notice  of  this,  and  to  warn  them  that  by  the  ad, 
all  their  rights,  civil  and  religious,  '  are  subject  to  arbitrary 
'  alterations  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  power  is  ex- 

*  pressly  reserved,  of  appointing  such  courts  of  criminal,  civil, 
^  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  shall  be  thought  proper.' 
They  add,  *  Such  is  the  precarious  tenure  of  meer  mil  by 

*  which  you  hold  your  lives  and  RELIGION.'  What  a  fine 
topic  for  declamation  in  abusing  the  British  legislature  these 
orators  would  have  had,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  had 
not  been  established  in  Canada !  With  what  avidity  would  these 
zealous  Protestants  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance,  with 
what  triumph  would  they  have  expatiated  on  it,  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  Popish  Canadians  !  As  to  that  religion 
itself,  which  they  have  represented  in  their  Application  to  the 
people  of  Britain  as  the  most  frightful  monster,  it  appears  in  their 
Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  most 
harmless  thing  in  nature.  '  We  are  too  well  acquainted,'  mark 
the  meanness  of  these  flatterers,  ^  with  the  liberality  of  senti- 
'  ment  distinguishing  your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference 

*  of  religion  will  prejudice  you  against  a  hearty  amity  with  us. 
^  You  know  that  the  transcendent  nature  of  freedom  elevates 
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from  one  side,  and  nothing  engaged  for  on  the 
other,  are,  on  every  principle  of  common  sense,  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  regard.  Better  far  to  let  them 
have  their  beloved  independence.  1  am  not  sure 
that  this  would  not  have  been  the  best  measure 


'  those  who  unite  in  the  cause,  above  all  such  low-minded  in- 
'  finnities.'    The  Swiss  cantons  furnish  a  memorable  proof  of 

*  this  truth.     Their  union  is  composed  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 

*  testant  states,  living  in  the  utmost  concord  and  peace  with 
'  one  another ;  and  thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely 
'  vindicated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant 
'  that  has  invaded  them.'  Really,  Gentlemen,  this  is  tod 
much.  For  though  such  profound  politicians,  engaged  in 
such  immense  undertakings,  may  find  it  quite  necessary  to  di&« 
pense  with  the  rigid  rules  of  common  honesty,  it  would  be  pro<f 
-pest  to  do  it  more  covertly.  I^ome  i^toblance  of  that  antiquat* 
^  and  cumbersome  virtue,  has  always  hitherto  been  judged 
(Sonvenient,  even  for  the  greatest  Machiavels  in  politics.  Your 
barefaced  manner  may  create  a  suspicion  of  a  defect  of  another 
sort,'  a  defect  of  common  sense.  And  it  is  to  be  fepred  that  this 
imputati(»i  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  the  other. 

it  would  not  however  be  equitable  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  people  from  the  conduct  of  these  trustees.  When  we  con-* 
^der  the  turbulence  of  the  tones  wherein  the  members  of  the 
Congress  were  elected,  the  factious  spirit  that  had  diffused  it^ 
self,  and  the  seditious  projects  that  were  hatching,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  few  men  of  candour  and  moderation,  of 
equity  and  good  sense,  would  stand  forth  Candidates  for  th6 
office.  And  if,  by  any  chance,  thei^e  wek*e  some  such  amon^ 
tiieitf,  there  ii^  little  ground  to  think,  that  during  the  generat 
£erment,  they  would  be  honoured  with  the  popular  ^uffraget 
The  wisest  and  the  best,  we  may  justly  conclude,  have  with- 
drawn from  their  elections  altogether.  And  what  the  natural 
cotis^qirence  would  be  is  very  evident 

Gg 
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from  the  beginning  *-  I  say  this,  however,  iinth 
all  due  submission  and  deference,  for  I  am  far  fix>m 
considering  myself  as  a  proper  judge  in  so  nice  a 
question. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ?  It 
is  precisely  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  the 
wise  man,  with  which  we  began^  that  yvefear  the 
Ijord  and  the  king,  and  meddle  not  with  them  that 
are  given  to  change.  Whilst  we  sincerely  repent 
of  the  misimprovement  of  former  mercies,  which, 
have  provoked  Heaven  against  us,  let  us  act  asfreei 
yet  not  ming  our  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  nudiciouS'^ 
ness,  a  practice  too  common  in  these  days,  but  as 
the  servants  of  God ;  entertaining  a  proper  detes^ 
tation  of  that  modem  political  hypocrisy,  which, 
finder  the  disguise  a£  patriotism  (a  name  once  re^ 
spectable,  now  brought  into  disgrace  by 'frequent 
misapplication)V  attempts  to  screen  the  worst  de-' 
signs  and  most  pernicious  practices^  Let  us  often 
reflect  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  find  men  who  Jjro-r 
mise  liberty  to  others,  while  they  themselves  are 
the  servants  of  corruption  ^.  Such  there  were 
in  the  days^  of  the  Apostles^  Of  such,  Petef 
in  particular  warns  Christians  to  beware.  The  de- 
scription he  gives  of  them  bears  too  striking  a  re- 
semblance, in  many  principal  features,  to  the  fac^ 
tious  and  disaffected  of  our  own  time,  not  to  deservef 
our  most  serioua  attention.      Like  some  of  ouf 

*  Dr  Tucker  has  advanced  some  very  plausible  argumexlti^ 
m  support  of  this  measure.    See  his  Tracts* 
t  2  Peter  ii.  ig. 
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American  orators  and  popular  tribunes,  they  de« 
lighted  in  a  boastful,  tumid,  and  bombastic  diction. 
They  spoke  GREAT  SWELLING  worefo  of 
'mnity  ♦•  They  despised  government,  were  pre-- 
sumptti€usj  self-wiUed,  and  not  (tfraid  to  speak 
0vU  qfd%nities  f .  ^ 

In  regard  to  the  body  of  the  people,  oi|r  deluded 
fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
let  us  consider  them  as  objects  of  our  pity,  mope 
than  of  our  indignation.     In  behalf  of  the  mere 
populace,  the  unthinking  multitude,  it  may  with 
truth  be  pleaded  almost  in  every  insurrection,  that 
their  ignorance  is  their  apology.     They  know  not 
what  they  do.  They  are  but  the  tools  of  a  few  aspir* 
ing,  interested,  and  designing  men,  both  cm  their 
side  of  the  water  and  on.  outs.      Already,  alas ! 
they  have  severely  felt  the  effects  of  their  folly. 
Let  us  ardently  pray  to  the  Father  of  lights  and  of 
mercy,  that  he  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  turn  the  hearts  of  their  leiaders.    Too  long  al- 
ready have  they  been  wandering  in .  the  dark,  not 
knowing  whither.     Pretending  to  pursue  Uberty, 
they  have  turned  their  back  upon  it,  they  have  fled 
from    it.      Seeking  to  avoid    slavery,  they  have 
plunged  headlong  into  it !  May  God  who  ruleth 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  stiUeth  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  still  the  tumults  of  the  people  !    May  he 
soon  restore  them  to  their  senses,  for  their  sakes 
and  ours  ! 


'mrtft 


*  2  Peter  ii.  18.  t  2  Peter  ii.  10. 
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It  is  neither  our  duty  nor  our  interest  to  wish 
them,  or  any  part  of  the  Britibh  dominions^  in  a 
'state  of  servitude,  but  we  ought  to  wish  and  pray, 
that  all  our  present  differences  may  be  comi)osed  in 
such  a  manner,  as,  by  providing  against  the  like 
disturbances  in  time  to  come,  may  effectually  secure 
a  lasting  peace.    This  is  not  more  for  (Mr  benefit 
than  it  is  for  tfieirs.    And  indeed  the  interest  of 
both,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
same.     The  radical  evil  in  their  governments  seems 
to  have  been,  even  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  their 
friends  *,  that  the  constituent  members  of  their 
states  were  not  equally  (balanced ;  the  republican 
part  was  more  than  a  counterpoise  to  both  the  rest. 
This,  to  superficial  thinkers  (who  conceive  demo- 
cracy and  freedom  as  synonymous)  is  regarded  as 
so  much  gaitied  to  the  side  of  liberty.     There  is 
not  a  more  egregious  error.     The  effect  is  indeed 
constantly  an  increase  of  licentiousness ;  than  which 
no  kind  of  tyranny  is  a  greater  enemy  to  rational 
and  civil  liberty.     If  recourse  is  had  to  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  persuaded  those  colonial  governments 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  most  turbulent,  the 
most  unhappy,  the  most  licentious,  I  will  add,  the 
moist  intolerant,  and  such  as  by  consequence  gave  the 
least  security  to  the  liberty  and  property  of  indi- 
viduals, wherein  the  excess  of  power  on  the  demo- 
cratical  side  has  been   the  greatest.      May  Cod, 
who  bringeth  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out 
of  confiisiou,  make  all  our  troubles  terminate  in 
what  shall  prove  the  felicity  of  all ! 


■*«^ 


♦  See  Mt  BmtVl^s  ^ij^w<i\\,  M^xeb.  1775. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


X  HE  Author  would  not  have  been  80  late  in  giving 
his  judgment  to  the  public,  on  the  alann  that  has 
been  raised  about  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  re-* 
ligion,  if  the  duties  of  his  office  had  permitted  him 
to  do  it  sooner.  He  cannot,  however,  consider  it 
as  being  yet  too  late.  The  national  assembly  o^ 
this  Church  has  not  yet  interposed.  It  is  not  to  he 
doubted,  that  an  application  firom  them  will  he 
urged  at  their  ensuing  meeting.  The  Author  is 
the  more  solicitous  to  give  his  sentiments  in  this 
manner,  as  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  present. 
And  though  he  spoke  his  mind  freely  on  the  ques- 
tion in  the  last  Assembly,  matters  have  proceeded 
so  far  since  that  time,  that  he  could  not  excuse 
himself,  if  he  omitted  to  give  this  additional  and 
more  ample  testimony  to  the  world  of  his  judgment 
on  the  whole  of  this  important  subject. 

He  hopes  that  what  he  here  offers,  will  be  at- 
tended to  with  coolness,  and  weighed  with  impar- 
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tiality.  He  is  influeuced  by  no  motive^  but  the 
love  of  truth  and  religion,  and  a  desire  of  promoting 
the  honour  of  this  Church  and  the  peace  of  this 
country.  Intelligent  readers  wiU  not  accuse  him 
of  being  too  &vourahle  to  Popery.  Sudi,  he  is 
afraid,  if  they  suspect  him  of  partiality,  will  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  all  on  the  other  ada 
Thus  much  he  will  acknowledgCt  that  his  ahboirence 
of  the  spirit  of  that  illiberal  superstition,  hdghtan 
the  dislike  he  has  to  what  bears  so  striking  a  resem- 
blance to  it  in  the  spirit  now  raised  in  this  ooontry. 


He  haa  been  induced  the  niore  readily  to  take 
this  method  of  deUTeripg  his  sentiments,  because 
he  is  certain  he  can  in  this  way  do  greater  justice 
to  the  aigument,  and  with  more  effect^  than  by  any 
assistance  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  give  th^ 
cause  in  the  Assembly-house.  Whatever  be  the 
popsequence,  he  will  at  least  have  the  satis&ctio^ 
to  reflect,  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 
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1 


all  the  questions  whercin  religion  and  morality 
are  concerned,  it  becomes  Christians,  especially  Pro- 
testants,  to  recur,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  which 
they  all  acknowledge  an  infallible  standard,  and 
Protestants  the  only  infallible  standard,  of  truth 
and  right,  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  I 
know  not  any  point  of  conduct,  on  which  a  Chris- 
tian, if  he  will  impartially  consult  them,  may  not 
find  there  the  amplest  informatioii  of  his  duty.  The 
precepts  and  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  particular,  as  well  as  the  actions  and  the  writings 
of  his  apostles,  fiimish  us  with  materials  in  abim- 
dance,  both  for  fonning  our  principles,  and  for  di- 
recting  our  practice.  In  the  present  controversy, 
may  I  be  ^owed  to  ask,  Has  that  recourse  been 
had  by  the  parties  on  either  side,  to  this  pure  foun- 
tain of  light,  which  might  have  been  expected  ?  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  has.  .  Let  our  first  inquiry 
then  be.  What  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  on  this 
subject  ? 

It  has  been  pleaded,  that  the  present  dispute,  in 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  statutes  against 
popery,  though  it  be  in  part,  is  not  wholly  of  the 
religious  kind ;  it  is  in  a  great  measure  also  a  poli-« 
tical  question.  The  safety  of  the  constitution,  it  is 
said,  in  church  and  state,  may  be  affected  by  the 
issue.    This,  in  the  second  place,  will  de«»^\N^  wxs. 
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is^ous  consideration,  that  we  may  discover  not  dn« 
ly  what  truth  there  is  in  it,  and  to  what  conclusion 
it  would  lead,  but  who  the  persons  are  whom  it 
(night  chiefly  to  influence. 

It  may  not  prove  unprofitable,  in  the  third  place,  to 
inquire  briefly  ^hat  are  those  expedients  which 
Christians,  and  especially  pastors,  in  a  consistency 
with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  gospel, 
are  authorised  to  employ  for  repressing  error  and 
superstition,  and  promoting  the  belief  and  obedience 
of  the  truth  ? 

Such  a  candid  and  impartial  attention  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requires  to  the  following 
attempt  at  solving  these  questions,  is  earnestly  re^ 
quested  from  every  pious  reader.  The  most  zeal« 
pus  person,  whatever  side  he  has  chosen,  ought 
to  reflect,  that,  being  a  man,  he  is  fallible,'  and 
consequently,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  be  mistaken 
in  his  choice.  We  have  the  best  authority  to  af- 
firm, that  a  man  may  be  zealously  afiected,  yet  not 
well  affected  *,  may  *  have  a  zeal  of  Gtod,  but  not 

•  according  to  knowledge  f-'  Hearken  then  to  the 
apostle's  admonition.  *  Believe  not  every  spirit,' 
not  even  your  own  implicitly,  *  for  we  often  know 

•  not  what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of ;  but  try  the 

•  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  because  many 

•  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  -the  world  J.    To 

•  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not 

•  according  to  this  word,  it  ia  because  there  is  no 

•  light  in  them  §  .* 

♦  Gal.  iv.  17-  t  Rom.  x,  2. 

}  1  John  iv.  1.  §  Isaiah  viii.  20. 
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CHAP.  I, 

V  .     • 

I 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Crospetin  regard  to  Per^ 
^ectahn^  particularly  of  Persecutors. 

X  HA  name  of  Persecutor  is  jusily  become  so  odious^ 
thdt  I  know  nid  sect  of  Christians  4vho  ^o  Hot  disM 
daim  the  character  -:v^th  ablioiirence.  Even  papists 
ti/Hl  liot  eonfJEfss  that  fhey  p^rsecute^  By  their .  own 
a^unt,  th^  ^ly  adtninister  trholesome  severitieii^ 
fot*  Kfec^tering  those  whp  haye  sWerted  £fom  the 
truth,  or,  if  irreclaimihle,  for  deterljing  others  d'om 
following  theif  peinicio'^  cotrsecr^  fot  defending^ 
ihemselvei^  against  tbeir  Ihachinatid^S^  and  for  git« 
Ing  a  timidly  check  to^  the  e&ntagion  of  heresy^ 
These,  Say  th^y,  are  ptirposes  the  m<At  sattitary 
imaginable.  I'hey  maintain  further,  that  What  id 
done  in  support  of  truth,  h(rweve$r  cruel  it  may  ap 
pear,  i&(  not  pdrsecuticto;  that  those  punishments 
only  de^rve  tor  be  branded  with  that  opprobiioUs 
appellation,  which  are  employed  in  defence  of  errors 
But  as  they  thetoselves  aire  always  in  the  right,  they 
tan  nerer  be  in  hazard  of  inflicting  thes6^ 
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So  says  the  Romanist,  and,  by  saying  so,  demotf- 
strates,  either  that  he  is  himself  a  persecutor  cfA 
principle,  or  else,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a9 
persecution  on  the  earth.  For  what  is  toy  man's  im-^ 
mediate  criterion  of  truth,  but  his  own  opinions^ 
in  which  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  the  most  con- 
fident are  not  always  the  best  founded.  On  thitf 
footing,  the  more  opinionative  a  man  is,  (which  is 
far  from  saying,  the  more  \(rise  he  is)  the  more  he 
feels  himself  entitled  to  be  the  scourge  of  all  who 
think  di£^tently  from  him.  Nor  is  it  possiMd  for 
any  man  to  have  another  rule  here  but  the  strength 
of  his  conviction,  which,  if  it  entitle  one,  entitles  all 
equally,  Jew,  Pi^n,  Christian,  or  Mahometan,  t 
do  not  lsB(m  that  any  beside  Roman  Catholics 
barefacedly  avow  this  doctrine,  but  I  should  he 
justly  chargeable  with  gross  partiality,  did  I  aver 
tiliat  no  sect  but  theirs  act  in  a  way  which  this  hy-> 
pothesis  alone  could  justify.  Other  parties  do  not^ 
with  equal  arrogance,  claim  infallibility,  but  often^ 
with  greater  inconsistency,  they  exact  such  a  re- 
spect to  their  decisions,  as  can  be  vindicated  only 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  infallible. 

The  true  definition  of  persecution  is  to  distress 
men,  or  harass  them  with  penalties  of  any  kiuH,  on 
account  of  an  avowed  difietence  in  opinion  or  re- 
ligious profession.  It  makes  no  material  odds 
whether  the  distress  be  inflicted  by  legal  authority, 
or  by  the  ex:e»tion  of  a  power  altogether  lawless. 
In  the  former  case  the  evil  is  chargeable  on  the 
community,  in  the  latter  solely  on  the  perpetrators^ 
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and  their  abettors.  But  this  difference,  in  regard 
to  the  authors,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  Nor  does  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the 
punishments  make  any  difference  but  in  degree. 
It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the  true  subject, 
of  either  toleratiin  or  persecution,  is  not  opinion 
simply,  but  opinion  professed.  To  claim  to  our- 
selves the  merit,  that  we  do  not  persecute  for  con- 
science sake,  because  we  tolerate  all  the  opinions 
which  a  man  keeps  to  himself,  and  never  discloses 
to  us,  is  so  exceedingly  absiurd,  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  a  man  can  be  in  earnest  who  ad- 
vances it  *.  If  that  only  be  persecution  which  is 
aimed  at  sacred  and  concealed  opinion,  and  if 
opinion  revealed  be  a  proper  subject  of  correction 
by  the  magistrate,  who  does  not  incur  thereby  the 
imputation  of  intolerance,  it  is  evident  tibat  our 
Lord  himself  was  not  persecuted,  his  apostles  were 
not,  as  little  were  the  primitive  Christians  or  the 
Protestants.  And  who  shall  we  say  are  persecu- 
tors by  this  criterion  ?  This  wonderful  plea  can- 
cels the  charge  at  once  against  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Pagans,  who  never  wreaked  their  vengeance 

*  "Short  view  of  the  statutes,  &c.  Rem.  iii.     '  As  to  perse- 
'  cution  for  conscience  sake,  it  is  in  no  case  allowable.     A  man 
'  may  be  an  atheist,  a  blasphemer,  an  idolater,  a  rebel,  a  papist, 
'  (NT  all  in  one,  if  contradictions  can  exist  together,  and  yet,  if 
'  he  be  only  so  in  his  heart,  and  do  not  disturb  others,  no  hu- 

*  man  laws  should  interfere.     Our  laws  against  popery  never 

*  did,  and  never  will  interfere  in  this  way.    They  do  not  al- 
'  low  persecution  even  of  our  persecutors/ 

Hh 
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against  a  man's  secret  sentiments,  but  always  against 
those  which  he  propagated,  or  at  least  professed. 
Nay,  If  it  were  possible  to  devise  a  plea  that  covJd 
clear  Papists  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  persecu- 
ting, it  would  be  this. 

Having  said  this  much  for  fixi%  the  meaning  <^ 
the  word,  and  ascertaining  what  is  properly  deno-^ 
minated  persecution,  I  shall  enquire  into  its  law* 
fidness,  on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Were 
I  to  plead  the  cause  of  toleration  with  Pagans^ 
Mahometans,  or  Deists,  I  should,  for  topics  of  ar- 
gument, recur  directly  to  the  light  of  reason,  and 
the  dictates  of  conscience ;  I  should  examine  what 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  natural  right  sug- 
gest on  this  subject.  This  is  the  only  common 
ground  on  which  we  could  enter  the  lists  together. 
But  as  it  is  solely  with  Christians  and  Protestants 
that  I  am  concerned  in  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  shall,  waving  all  other  topics,  recur  to  sacred 
writ,  particidarly  the  New  Testament,  an  authori- 
ty for  which  we  all  profess  the  profoundest  venera- 
tion. Here  we  have  a  fuU  and  unerring  directory, 
in  all  that  concerns  the  discharge  of  every  Chris- 
tian duty,  particularly  in  what  regards  the  propa- 
gation and  defence  of  the  gospel. 

The  methods  whereby,  according  to  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  his  religion  was  to  be  propaga- 
ted, were  no  other  than  teaching,  and  the  attractive 
influence  of  an  exemplary  life.  *  Go,'  said  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  *  and  teach  all  nations  '^.    Preach 


*  Matth.  xxviii.  I9. 
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*  the  gospel  to  every  creature  *.'     And  *  Let  your 

*  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 

*  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 

*  heaven  f .'  And  when  their  doctrine  shoidd  meet  - 
with  no  return  but  contempt  and  scorn,  they  are 
enjoined  only  to  warn  such  despisers,  by  shaking 
off  the  dust  of  their  feet,  of  the  spiritual  dangers- 
to  which  they  expose  themselves  |.  Nay,  if  men 
should  proceed  so  far  as  to  return  them  evil  for 
good,  and  reward  their  wholesome  instructions  with 
persecution,  their  orders  are,  when  persecuted  in 
one  city  to  flee  to  another  ||.  In  general,  with 
regard  to  the  character  they  are  uniformly  to  main-^. 
tain,  they  are  commanded  to  *  be  wise  as  serpents^ 
«  but  harmless  as  doves  §:  This  last  qualification 
is  added  to  apprise  them,  that  it  is  solely  the  wis*, 
dom  of  the  serpent,  not  his  venom  and  his  toothy, 
that  they  must  endeavour  to  arm  themselves  with. 
Indeed,  of  the  whole  armour  of  God  to  be  employ-* 
ed  in  this  warfare,  the  Apostle  Paul  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself)  has  given  us  a  catalogue.     '  Stand 

*  therefore,'  says  he,  '  having  your  loins  girt  about 

*  with  truth,   and  having  on  the  breast*plate  of 

*  righteousness ;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre- 

*  paration  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  above  all  taking 

*  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 

*  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.     And 
^  take  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
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*  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  GJod :  Praying  always 

*  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  and  watching 
'  thereunto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication 

*  for  all  saints  *.'    Behold  the  Christian's  panoply. 
But  for  the  use  of  other  arms,  ofiensive  or  de- 
fensive, in  the  battles  of  faith,  I  can  find  no  war- 
rant- 
But  though  this  suited  the  infancy  of  the  church, 

when  she  was  yet  feeble  and  tender ;  now  that  she 
is  grown  hardier  and  more  robust,  is^  it  not  reasona- 
ble that  she  should  change  her  plan,  and  assume, 
in  addressing  her  adversaries,  a  bolder  note  ?  Is 
there  no  permission  given  by  our  Lord,  to  have  re- 
course, when  that  shoidd  happen,  to  other  weapons  ? 
Had  his  disciples  no  hint  of  the  propriety,  or  rather 
necessity  of  penal  statutes,  for  adding  weight  to 
their  teaching,  for  checking  the  encroachments  of 
error,  and  chastising  the  insolence  of  those  who 
should  dare,  in  the  maturity  of  the  church,  to  con- 
trovert her  judgment  ?  Not  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  alteration.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  church  de- 
vised by  our  Saviour,  and  modelled  by  his  apostles. 
Hear  himself,  in  that  good  confession  which  he 
witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate ;  *  Jesus  answered, 

*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdom 

*  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight, 

*  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  but 

*  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence  f  •'     Swords 

♦  Ephes.  vi.  14,  &c  t  John  xviii.  S6* 
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and  spears,  and  all  such  instruments  of  hostility, 
are  suited  to  the  defence  of  secular  and  worldly 
kingdoms.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  savants  fight.  But  such  weapons 
are  preposterous  when  ^nployed  in  support  of  a 
dispensation  quite  spiritual  and  heavenly.  In  re- 
gard to  it  the  order  is,  *  Put  up  again  thy  sword 
^  into  his  place ;  for  all  they  that  4;ake  4Jie  sword 

*  shall  perish  with  the  sword  *.' 

The  maxims  of  the  A^postles  we  find  entirely 
conformable  to  the  lessons  they  had  received  from 
their  Lord.  ^  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,' 
says  Paul,  *  we  persuade  men  f .'  Our  only  method 
is  persuasion,  not  compulsion.  The  only  terrors 
we  set  before  men,  are  not  the  terrors  either  of  the 
magistrate  or  of  the  mob,  they  are  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  the  dread  of  incurring  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  tremendous  judgment  oi  the 
world  to  come ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  t)nly  al- 
lurements are  the  divine  promises.     *  Though  we 

*  walk  in  the  flesh,'  says  the  same  Apostle,  *  we 
'  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.     For  the  weapons  of 

*  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
^  Godi  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds,  casting 
^  down  imaginations  and  every  high  thing  that  ex- 
^  alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 

*  bringing  into    captivity   every  thought    to    the 

*  obedience  of  Christ  J.'  Are  those  spiritual  wea- 
pons now  so  blunted,  that  without  the  coarse  im- 

♦  Mat.  xxvi.  52.  +2  Cor.  v.  11.  J  2  Cor,  x.  3,  &c. 
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plements  supplied  by  human  laws,  they  would  be 
of  no  utility  ?    In  regard  to  gainsayers  and  adv^- 
asaries,  we  are  taught,  that  as  ^  the  servant  of  tbe 
*■  Lord  must  not  strive^  but  be  gentle  to  all  m^, 
^  apt  to  teach,  patient,'  so  he  is  in  particular  to  *  in- 
•^  struct  in  meekness  those  that  oppose  themselves, 
*  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to 
^  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  V    Meekly  and 
patiently  to  teach  is  the  duty  of  the  minister ;  the 
seffect  of  this  teaching,  that  is,  the  conversion  of  the 
sinner,  or  the  conviction  of  the  erring,  must  be  left 
to  the  supreme  disposer  of  events.    The  very  ut- 
most enjoined  Christians  in  r^ard  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  irreclaimable,  is,  afta*  repeated  imsuccess- 
ful  attempts  and  admonitions,  to  avoid  their  com- 
pany f . 

The  disciple  ought  doubtless  to  be  formed  on  the 
amiable  pattern  exhibited  by  his  master,  whose 
<5haracter  it  was,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet,  that 
he  woidd  not  contend  nor  raise  a  clamour,  nor  make 
his  voice  be  heard  in  the  streets,  that  he  would  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax  :|: ;  who  was  not  less  eminent  for  all  the  mild 
and  gentle  virtues,  humility,  condescension,  candour, 
humanity,  and  benignity,  than  for  those  which  ex- 
cite higher  admiration,  patience,  firmness,  fortitude, 
purity  and  justice,  not  to  mention  the  most  compre- 
hensive benevolence  or  love.  So  remarkably  did 
those  shine  forth  in  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  t  Tit.  iii.  10.  }  Is.  xlii,  2,  3. 
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his  life,  and  so  de^  seetiis  the  impression  to  have 
been  that  they  generally  made,  that  Paul  alludes  to 
this  feature  in  our  Lord's  character  as  to  a  thing 
imiversaUy  known  and  felt,  and  even  recurs  to  it  as 
a  form  of  obtesting,  the  more  effectually  to  engage 
attention  and  persuade.  '  I^ow  I  Paul  myself,' 
says  he,  ^  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentle- 

*  ness  of  Christ*.'  These  are  the  qualities  by 
which  he  himself  from  the  beginning  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  people.    ^  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 

*  heart  f .'  His  discourses  were  not  more  energetic 
than  they  were  gracious.  They  breathed  humanity 
and  kindness  to  a  degree  that  astonished  all.  The 
gradousness,  no  less  than  the  authority  with  which 
he  spoke,  excited  universal  admiration  |.  In  short, 
the  fellow-feeling  he  had  of  our  infirmities,  his 
patience  and  forbearance  towards  the  refractory,  his 
compassion  of  the  ignorant,  and  even  of  them  that 
were  out  of  the  way,  were,  more  than  his  miracles,  the 
instruments  by  which  the  thickest  spiritual  darkness 
was  dispelled,  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  sur- 
mounted,  the  hearts  even  of  the  most  reluctant  won, 
and  the  world  subdued  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith. 

Is  it  not  most  natural  to  think,  that  a  cause  will 
be  best  supported  by  the  same  means  by  which  it 
was  founded,  and  by  which  it  received  its  first  foot- 
ing in  the  earth  ?  Ought  there  not  to  appear  in 
the  servant  some  proportion,  some  traces  of  the 

♦  2  Cor.  X.  1.  t  Mat.  xi.  29- 

i  Luke,  iv.  22.     Mat.  vii.  28,  29- 
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spirit  of  the  m^ter  ?  To  the  digpensation  of  the 
gospel,  which  is  the  dispensation  of  giace»  mercy, 
and  peace,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  suitableness  in 
the  methods  employed  to  promote  it  ?  Shall  we 
then  think  of  any  expedient  for  defending  the 
cause  of  Christ,  different  from  those  which  he  him- 
self and  his  apostles  so  successfully  employed? 
Nay,  it  were  well  if  all  that  could  be  said  were,  that 
we  employ  different  measures  from  those  employed 
by  them.  Some  of  ours,  I  am  afraid,  on  exanuna- 
tion,  will  be  found  to  be  the  reverse  of  theirs.  Christ 
engaged  by  being  lovely,  we  would  constrain  by  be- 
ing frightfiil.  The  former  conquers  the  heart,  the 
latter  at  most  but  forces  an  external  and  hypocriti- 
<cal  compliance,  a  thing  hateful  to  God,  and  didion«- 
ourable  to  the  cause  of  his  Son. 

But,  say  our  opponents  in  this  argument,  popery 
is  a  superstition  so  baneful  as  not  to  deserve  any 
favour  especially  at  the  hands  of  Protestants.  Its 
intolerance  to  them,  and  persecuting  spirit,  if  there 
were  nothing  else  we  had  to  accuse  it  of,  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  severest  treatment  we  could 
give  it.  This  treatment  to  papists  could  not  be  cal- 
led persecution,  but  just  retaliation,  ^r  the  necessary 
means  of  preventing  perdition  to  ourselves.  I  do 
not  say  that  either  popery  or  papists  deserve  favour 
from  us.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit  the  truth  of 
the  charge  against  them,  but  not  the  consequence 
ye  would  draw  from  it.  Let  popery  be  as  black  as 
ye  will.     Call  it  Beelzebub,  if  you  please.     It  is 

not  by  Beelzebub  that  1  am  for  casting  out  Bcelze- 
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bub,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God.  We  exdahn 
against  popery,  and  in  exclaiming  against  it,  we 
betray  but  too  manifestly,  that  we  have  imbibed 
of  the  character  for  which  we  detest  it.  In  the 
most  unlovely  spirit  of  popery,  and  with  the  unhal- 
lowed arms  of  popery,  we  would  fight  against  popery. 
It  is  not  by  such  weapons  that  God  has  promised 
to  consume  the  man  of  sin^  but  it  is  by  tfie  breath 
of  his  mouth,  that  is,  his  word^.  As  for  us, 
though  we  be  often  loud  enough  in  our  pretensions 
'  to  faith,  our  faith  is  not  in  his  word.  We  have 
no  faith  now  in  weapons  invisible  and  impalpable. 
Fire  and  steel  suit  us  a  great  deal  better.  Chris- 
tians, in  ancient  times,  confided  in  the  divine  pro- 
mises ;  we,  in  these  days,  confide  in  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  trusted  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  for 
the  defence  of  truth  and  the  defeat  of  error ;  we 
trust  to  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  God's  pro- 
mises do  well  enough,  when  the  legislature  is  their 
surety.  But  if  we  destroy  the  hedges  and  the  bul- 
warks which  the  laws  have  raised,  we  shall  cry  with 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  *  Behold,  our  bones 

*  are  dried,  our  hope  is  lost,  we  are  cut  off  for  our 

*  parts  f .'    There  is  no  more  security  for  the  true 
religion.     Protestantism  is  gone !  all  is  lost !  We 

*  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  In  our  translation  it  is  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth.  The  original  term  signifies  breath,  wind,  spirit.  When 
it  is  connected  with  mouthy  lips,  or  nostrils^  as  in  this  passage, 
it  ought  to  be  rendered  breath.  There  is  doubtless  an  allusion 
to  Hos.  vi.  5.  '  i  have  slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth.' 
+  £zek.  xxxvii.  11. 
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shall  all  be  Papists  presently.  Shall  we  never  re- 
flect on  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet^  '  Cursed 

*  be  the  man  that  tnisteth  in  man,  and  maketb 

*  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from 

*  the  Lord.'  Let  me  tell  those  people,  so  distrust- 
ful in  God's  providence  and  promises,  and  so  confi- 
dent in  the  arm  of  flesh,  that  the  true  religion  never 
flourished  so  much,  never  spread  so  rapidly,  as  when, 
intead  of  persecuting,  it  was  persecuted,  instead  of 
obtaining  support  from  human  sanctions,  it  had  all 
the  terrors  of  the  magistrate  and  of  the  laws  armed 
against  it.  ^  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy ; 
are  we  stronger  than  he  *  ?' 

Ye  say,  *  popery  deserves  no  favour ;'  but  are  the 
deserts  of  others,  the  rule  of  our  conduct  towards 
them  ?  Does  the  institution  of  Christ  command, 
or  even  permit  us  to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  others  ? 
Is  the  great  rule  which  he  has  given  us,  as  contain- 
ing the  sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  *  What- 

*  soever  ye  find  that  others  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also 

*  so  unto  them?'     Is  it,  *  Remember  to  render 

*  good  for  good,  and  evil  for  evil  to  every  man  ?' 
Has  our  Lord  adopted  the  adage  of  the  Pharisees, 

*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 

*  enemy  ?'     Has  he  said,  *  Bless  them  that  bless 

*  you,  and  curse  them  that  curse  you ;  and  for  them 

*  that  spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  yc^,  be  siu*e 
^  that,  when  ye  have  it  in  your  power,  ye  spitefully 

*  use  and  persecute  them  in  return  ?'     If  this  be 

*   1  Cor.  X.  22. 
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the  language  of  Christ,  I  have  done ;  my  reasoning 
is  at  an  end,  and  I  have  totally  mistaken  the  mat^ 
ter.  But  if,  in  every  article,  it  is  opposite^  if  that 
authority  Tvhich  ought  ever  to  be  held  by  Chris- 
tians, of  all  authorities,  the  most  venerable,  h4s  en- 
joined, not  ^  Whatsoever  men  do,'  but,  *  Whatso- 
^  ever  ye  woidd  that  men  shoidd  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
'*  so  to  them  *,^  if  the  law  of  retaliation  which  says 
Eye  for  eye^  and  tooth  for  toothy  is  expressly  set 
aside  f^  ^nd  his  commandment  is,  *  Love  your  etie- 

*  mies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  bless  them 
'  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 

•  folly  use  you  and  persecute  you:|:/  If  these, 
I  say,  are  the  dictates  of  Christ,  how  indecent,  not 
to  give  it  a  worse  name,  must  any  argument  appear 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  which  subverts  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  the  master  he  professes  to 
serve.  Not  to  mention,- that  there  is  real  injustice  in 
retaliation  on  sects  and  parties,  when  they  are  not 
the  same  individuals  on  whom  we  retaliate  with 
those  who  committed  the  cruelties  complained  of. 
Popery  is  doubtless  a  most  intolerant  religion,  yet 
it  would  be  both  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  deny 
that  there  are  many  papists  who  would  not  perse- 
cute. Protestantism,  from  its  radical  principles,  is 
much  more  tolerant:  it  would,  notwithstanding, 
be  most  uncandid,  rather  indeed  contemptibly  par- 
tial, to  aflBrm,  that  protestants  have  never  perse- 
<5uted. 


*  Matth.  vii.  12.         t  Matth.  v.  38,  &c         %  Matth.  v.  44. 
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I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  Christian  com- 
mentators, who,  by  their  glosses,  elude  the  force  of 
the  plainest  precepts  of  Our  Lord,  nmch  in  the 
way  the  Jewish  rabbies  invalidated  the  command- 
ments of  God.      '  Christ,'    say  such,  '  does  not 

*  mean,  in  those  expressions,  the  enemies  o£  our  na- 

*  tion,  much  less  the  enemies  of  our  faith ;  it  is  only 
^  personal  enemies  he. is  speaking  of  .That  all 
sorts  of  enemies  are  included,  there  is  not'  a  shadow 
of  ground  to  doubt.  But  that  he  had  much  more 
an  eye  to  the  enemies  of  our  religion  than  either  to 
national  or  to  personal  foes,  will  be  evident  to  those 
who  attentively  consider  the  scope  of  this  divine 
discourse.  The  very  kinds  of  injuries  specified,  are 
those  he  had  expressly  told  them  they  would  be 
made  to  suffer  for  his  name's  sake.  And  one  prin- 
cipal view  of  those  sublime  instructions,  is  plainly 
to  fortify  their  minds,  and  prepare  them  for  bearing 
properly  what  they  must  soon  expect  to  meet  with, 
purely  on  account  of  religion. 

But  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  are  best  illustrated 
by  his  example.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while 
to  examine  in  what  manner  he  was  affected  with 
regard  to  the  antipathy  and  mutual  rancour  that 
subsisted  in  his  time  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  These  stood  on  a  footing  with  each 
other  somewhat  similar  (but  incomparably  worse)  to 
that  of  Protestants  and  Papists  amongst  us,  before 
the  late  alarms.  As  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  differed,  Jesus  explicitly  declared  for  his  coun- 
trymen  the  Jews.     *  Ye  worship  ye  know  not 
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*  what,'  said  he  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  *  we 

*  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the 

*  Jews  *.'     Did  he  therefore  adopt  the  passions  of 
his  countrymen  ?     Did  he  bcitray  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  the  malignity  with  which  they  were  in- 
flamed towards  a  people  whose  schism  and  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  he  was  as  ready  to  condemn  as- 
they  ?     Let  his  conduct,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  serve  for  an  answer  to  the  question.     He  enter- 
ed freely  into  conversation  with  the  woman,  and 
did  not  disdain  to  ask  her,  though  a  Samaritan,  to 
supply  him  with  a  little  water.     This   (however 
small  a  matter  it  may  appear  to  us)  exceedingly 
surprised  her,  knowing  the  inhospitable  maxims  to 
which  both  parties,  but  especially  the  Jews,  so  rigid- 
ly adhered.    Nor  did  his  condescension  and  affabi- 
lity more  surprise  this  stranger,  than  they  did  his 
own  disdples  on  their  return,  who  marvelled  that 
he  talked  with  the  woman.     Probably  nothing  less 
than  the  very  great  respect  they  entertained  for 
their  master,  hindered  them  from  being  scandalized 
at  his  moderation,  which  in  any  other  person  they 
would    have    denominated    lukewarmness    in   the 
cause  of  religion,  and  want  of  zeal  against  the 
enemies  of  God's  people.    Ye  know  what  followed. 
He  stayed  with  them  two  days,  and  made  many 
converts. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  he  took  of  show- 
ing his  disapprobation  of  the  intemperate  zeal  of 

•  John  iv.  2^. 
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his  countrymen,  in  regard  to  that  people*  A  law- 
yer once,  to  try  him,  asked,  *  Who  is  my  neigh- 
*  hour  *  ?'  Our  blessed  Lord,  knowing  the  cor- 
rupt explanations,  on  this  head,  current  among  the 
Jews,  especially  among  those  of  this  man's  profes- 
sion, knowing  also  that  a  direct  answer  could  serve 
only  to  awaken  cavil  and  contradiction,  did^  in  or- 
der to  surmount  his  prejudices,  address  himself,  as 
was  usual  with  him  on  all  moral  questions,  directly 
to  the  heart.  Ye  have  his  answer  in  the  well 
known  parable  of  the  traveller  who  fell  among 
thieves,  and  who,  though  a  Jew,  was  overlooked  by 
a  priest  and  a  Levite  his  countrymen,  and  relieved 
by  a  Samaritan;  The  intention,  which  shines  forth 
conspicuously  throughout  the  whole,  was  to  stigmap- 
tize,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  unrelenting  bi- 
gotry, that  inhuman  intolerance,  which,  through 
the  wonderful  influence  of  self-decit,  both  parties 
cherished  in  themselves,  under  the  notion  of  zeal 
for  Gk)d  and  love  to  their  country ;  it  was  to  mollify 
their  minds  towards  each  other,  and  bring  them  to 
admit  a  reciprocal  affection  producing  an  inter- 
change of  good  offices.  If  the  parable  had  repre- 
sented the  sympathy  as  exercised  by  a  tender-heart- 
ed Jew  towards  a  sufiering  Samaritan,  his  purpose 
had  been  frustrated.  The  proud  Pharisee,  un- 
touched by  the  misfortunes  of  people  he  abhorred, 
would  have  remonstrated  that  his  countryman,  in- 
stead of  acting  laudably,  in  assisting  one  whom  he 


*  Luke  X.  29,  &c, 
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would  denominate  an  adversary  of  Grod,  had  acted 
shamefully  and  weakly,  in  allowing  the  nohler  prin- 
ciples of  zeal  and  patriotism,  to  be  overcome  by 
womanish  pity.  But  its  being  represented  bs  ex- 
ercised by  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew,  gave  a  different 
aspect  to  the  whole.  It  laid  open  at  once  the  dig- 
nity and  humanity  of  the  action.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  withhold  approbation.  The  approve!^  nay 
admired  generosity  of  an  enemy  was  too  strong  an 
argument  to  approve  the  like  generous  conduct  on 
the  other  side,  for  one  who  could  make  any  preten- 
sions to  reason  and  justice,  to  resist.  Our  Lord, 
after  relating  the  parable,  appeals  to  the  lawyer 
himself  for    the    answer    to    his   own    queistion. 

*  Which  now  of  these  three,  tibinkest  thou,  was 
^  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? 

*  And  he  said.  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him. 
^  Then  said  Jesus  linto  him.  Go  and  do  thou  like- 

*  tdse.*  Act  thyself  the  worthy  part  which  thou 
canst  not  but  commend  in  another.  Think  every 
man  thy  neighbour,  and  entitled  to  the  offices  of 
charity  and  humanity,  who  stands  in  need  of  thy 
assistance.  Let  no  personal  feud,  no  national  en- 
mity, no  opposition  of  religion,  prove  an  obstruction 
to  the  exercise  of  the  godlike  principle  of  love. 
Surely  then  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  evil  to  those 
to  whom  we  are  commanded  to  do  good. 

On  another  occasion,  after  cleansing  ten  lepers, 
it  did  not  escape  our  Lord's  observation,  nor  (fid  he 
fail  to  make  it  be  remarked  by  others,  that  the 
only  gratefiil  person,  who  returned  to  give  God 
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thanks,  was  a  Samaritan  *,  a  sure  evidence,  that  it 
is  not  always  just  to  conclude  the  badness  of  men's 
disposition  or  practice  from  the  falsity  of  some  oS 
their  religious  tenets.  This  single  heterodox  sec- 
tary had  more  piety  and  gratitude  than  the  nine 
more  orthodox  Jews.  In  general  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  zeal  of  our  blessed  Master,  &r 
from  leading  him  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pulace against  those  who  maintained  erroneous 
doctrines  in  religion,  influenced  him,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  moderate  their  heat,  and  bring  them  to 
make  every  candid  allowance  for  difierences,  even 
gross  corruptions  in  principle,  which,  from  what- 
ever guilty  causes  they  originated,  might  be,  in 
those  who  then  entertained  them,  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  accidental  circumstances. 

A  Pharisee  of  those  days,  a  very  zealous  sect, 
though  their  zeal  was  of  a  difierent  complexion 
from  our  Lord's,  a  fast  friend,  in  his  own  account, 
to  the  Jewish  interest  and  religion,  might  have 
plausibly  exclaimed  against  this  lukewarmness,  as 
he  would  have  termed  it.     *  Would  this  teacher 

*  persuade  us,'  might  such  a  one  say,  *  to  forget 
'  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  su£Pering8 

*  they  endured  from  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  ? 

*  Can  we,  without  uneasiness  for  ourselves,  receive 

*  these  instruments  of  cruelty  into  favour  ?  Are 
^  we  altogether  unconcerned  for  what  may  be  the 

*  fate  of  generations  yet  unborn  ?     Ought  we  ever 

*  Luke  xvii.  16.  &c. 
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to  forget  what  trouble  they  gave  to  our  ancestors 
in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  how  they  exerted  them- 
selves, to  the  utmost,  to  frustrate  their  pious  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  the  house  of  the  Lord  ''^  ?  Is 
this  a  subject  on  which  we  can  be  silent  ?  Must 
we  overlook  all  their  malicious  and  insiduous  at- 
tempts against  our  nation,  the  calumnies  they 
wrote  to  Artaxerxes,  representing  us  as  irrecon- 
cilable enemies  and  rebels,  in  order  to  incense 
that  monarch  against  us,  and  excite  hhn  to  ex- 
terminate  us  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth  ?  Can 
we  ever  cease  to  remember  thdr  insults,  their 
ambushes,  and  their  plots  to  massacre  our  proge- 
nitors, who  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress 
through  their  malice,  insomuch  that  our  builders 
were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  working  in  the 
work  of  God's  house  with  one  hand,  whilst  they 
held  a  weapon  for  the  defence  of  their  lives  with 
the  other,  and  durst  not,  for  fear  of  being  sur- 
prised, put  off  their  clothes  day  or  night  f  ?  Shall 
all  their  treacherous  schemes  to  circumvent  us  be 
for  ever  obliterated,  their  hypocritical  professions^ 
their  lying  rumours,  their  hireling  prophets ;{:  ?* 
This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  materials  for  invec- 
tive which  this  subject  would  have  afforded  to  the 
zealots  of  those  days.  For  many  otha*  such  accu- 
sations, undeniably  true,  might  have  been  brought 
from  the  later  parts  also  of  their  history.  From 
all  which  they  might  have  exclaimed,  much  in  the 

*  Esra  iv.  t  Neh.  iv.  J  Neh.  vi. 
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strain  of  some  late  publications,  and  witli  equal 
plausibility  and  justice,    *  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

*  Are  we  so  degenerate,  as  to  be  persuaded  by'any 
^  man  to  destroy  the  fences  of  our  religion,. to  break 
«  down  our  barriers,  and  hug  Samaritans  in  our 
^  bosom,  to  put  these  enemies  of  God  and  man  on 
^  the  same  footing  with  our  brethren  and  cpuntry- 
'  mm,  and  to  love  them  as  our  friends  and  ^eigh. 
^  hours  ?  The  days  have  been  when  Jews  did  not 
'  need  any  warning  of  this  kind.' 

It  is  but  too  manifest  that  at  the  very  time  that 
our  Saviour  sought  to  cure  his  kinsmen  the  Jews, 
of  that  bitter  ungodly  zeal  with  which  they  were 
affiscted  to  the  Samaritans,  the  latter  had  not  abat- 
ed a  tittle  of  their  ancient  bigotry  against  the  Jews. 
In  proof  of  this,  witness  the  treatment  which  Christ 
himself  received  from  them,  when  passing  through 
their  country  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  near  the 
time  of  the  passover*.  *  When  the  time  was 
^  come,'  says  the  sacred  historian,  '  that  he  should 
^  be  received  up,  he  stedfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to 

*  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before  his  &ce ; 
^  and  they  went  and  entered  into  a  village  of  the 

*  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  him/  Probably 
no  Jew  but  himself  would,  particularly  on  this  oc- 
casion, have  chosen  to  be  their  guest.  But  his 
condescension  and  liberality  of  mind  were  ill  under- 
stood by  that  bigotted  race,  and  worse  requited. 
^  They  did  not  receive  him ;  because  his  face  was 

*  Luke  ix.  51^  &c. 
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^  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusal^n.'    Th^y 
would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him  to  come  under 
their  roo£    Their  reason,  was ;   he  was  going  .to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  passover,  .  This  .was 
matter  of  high  offence.    One  great  article  of  dis-^ 
pute  between  the  two  nations^  was,  whether  Jeru- 
salem was  the  place  which  God  had  chosen  as  the 
seat  q£  his  temple,  where  sacrifice  should  be  offered 
and  the  festivals  kept,  or  mount  Gerizzim  in  Samar 
ria.    His  going  at  this  time  to  the  Jewish:  capitalr 
showed ;  jdainly   his  opinion  on   the   controverted 
points      This  opposition  to  their  judgment,  their 
pride  could  not  brook.    In  all  fiery  zeal,;  if  men 
would  but  be  impartial  with  themselves,  they  would 
find  a  greater  share  of  pride  at  bottom,  than  they 
are  willing  either  to  perceive  or  acknowledge.    ^  And 
*  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  thisr  they 
'  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to 
^  come  down  from  Heaven,  and  consume  them,  even 
^  as  Elias  did  ? '    Ah  !  How  much  did  they  still 
Iretain  not  only  of  the  prejudices,  but  of  the  furious 
zeal  of  the  Pharisees  !    How  little  had  they  im- 
bibed of  the  amiable  disposition  of  their  master  ! 
Nothing  so  like  a  bigot  of  one  side  as  a  bigot  of 
the  other.    Though  they  hate  one  another  mortal- 
ly, they  are,  in  the  internal  frame  of  their  mind,  es- 
sentially the  same.     Their  differences  are  in  com- 
parison merely  circumstantial  and  external.     If  the 
unreasonableness  and   bad    temper   of   one    side^. 
could  justify  the  unreasonableness  and  bad  temper 

of  the  opposite,  this  outrageous  zeal  of  the  two  dis- 
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Gtples  would  make  that  of  the  Samaritans  ^^ppeu 
Tery  moderate.  *  But  Jesus  turned  and  rdbnked 
^  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  «f 

*  spirit  ye  are  o£    For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  oome 

*  to  destroy  men's  lives,  hut  to  sare  them.  And 
'  they  went  to  another  village/ 

This  rebuke  given  to  two  apostles  should,  me- 
thinks,  make  men  a  little  more  modest  in  regard  to 
then:  zealous  fervours,  lest  they  also  be  found,  on 
examination,  totally  to  mistake  the  spirit  they  are 
of  Fride^  which  can  tolerate  neither  opposition 
nor  contradiction,  which  takes  fire  at  every  affiont 
real  or  imagined,  particularly  an  affix>nt  oflfered  to 
the  understanding,  by  an  avowed  difference  of  judg- 
ment, and  that  resentment  which  is  the  natural  off- 
spring of  pride,  are  but  too  apt  to  screen  their  de- 
formity under  the  decent  garb  of  zeaL  This  re- 
buke,  however,  serves  to  teach  us  that  the  destruc- 
tive zeal  neither  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  our  mas- 
ter, nor  is  adapted  to  promote  the  end  of  his  com- 
ing. Pure  and  holy  and  harmless  was  that  zeal, 
that  heavenly  flame  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
Like  that  which  Moses  saw  in  the  bush  *,  it  burn- 
ed, but  consumed  nothing.  *  They  went  to  another 
village,'  says  the  evangelist.  He  pocketed  this 
public  affiront,  as  the  men  of  the  world  would  say, 
and  meanly  left  the  insult  unrevenged.  Had  the 
Samaritans  deserved  this  lenity  and  indulgence  at 
his  hands,  or  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

•  Exod.  iii.  8. 
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Far  firom  it.  But  his  inquiry  was  not  what  (hey 
deserved,  hut  what  it  hecame  him  to  do,  what  suit- 
ed the  cause  of  piety,  humanity,  and  universal  love  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  question,  *  Have  they 
'  deserved  this  favour  ? '  used  in  the  way  it  has 
been  of  late,  savours  very  little  of  the  disciple  of 
him  who  said,  ^  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you, 
^  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans 

*  the  same  ?    And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 

•  what  do  ye  more  than  others  *  ? ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the  many  slanders 
cast  upon  our  Lord  by  his  enemies,  one  of  them 
was,  that  he  was  a  Samaritan.  Calumny,  an  in- 
sidious liar,  seeks  always,  in  order  to  gain  credit  to 
her  lies,  to  give  them  some  sort  of  connection  with 
truth ;  for  this  renders  them  more  efficacious  in  im- 
posing on  the  rabble.  Somewhat  of  this  artifice 
appears  in  all  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  our  Lord. 
It  was  then  impossible  that,  from  such  a  people, 
his  open  disapprobation  of  the  virulence  with  which 
they  spoke  of  Samaritans,  and  the  inhumanity 
which  they  harboured  in  their  hearts  against  them, 
should  not  draw  upon  him  that  ignominious  epithet. 
And  if  things  proceed  but  a  Utde  longer  with  us, 
in  the  train  they  have  been  in  of  late,  may  we  not 
expect  to  see  every  man  of  moderation  amongst  us, 
who  values  a  conformity  to  the  spirit  and  precepts 
of  his  master,  more  highly  than  the  blind  applause 
of  the  deluded  multitude,  branded  as  a  papist,  or  at 
least  a  friend  to  popery  ? 

*  Matth.  V.  46,  47. 
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Some  have  proceeded  so  far,  as  was  lately  observed 
by  an  honourable  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; 'as  to  publish  inflammatory  pamphlets  re<x»n- 
mending  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds  of  sodety 
with  papists.  The  author  seemd  to  have  taken  the 
Jewish  treatment  of  the  Samaritans,  which  oar 
LfOrd  so'  plainly  reprobates,  for  his  model.  I  freely 
own,  tny  model  is  the  reverse  of  his.  It  is  the'  dis- 
position and  sentiments  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  those  who  have  assumed  the  tide  of 
Friends  of  the  Protestant  Interest^  (howevei?  much 
I  disapprove  their  conduct  in  other  respects)  have, 
with  markd  of  disapprobation,  disclaimed  the  un- 
christian performance.  In  regard  to  the  writer,  my 
first  and  most  earnest  wish  is,  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  he  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  become  a  Christian  himself;  for  hither- 
to his  knowledge  has  gone  no  deeper  than  thfe  sur- 
fece.  A  nd  if  that  wish  cannot  be  obtained,  my  se- 
cond is,  that  he  may  no  longer  dishonour  the  name 
of  Protestant,  if  he  bear  that  name,  but  turn  papist 
altogether,  of  which  he  \^  more  than  two-thirds  al- 
ready, and  these  two-thirds  not  the  most  amiable 
part  of  the  character. 

But  to  return ;  if,  with  respect  to  retaliation, 
such  were  the  maxims  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
has  been  represented,  and  such  was  the  pattern 
given  by  him,  can  we,  who  profess  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples, imagine  that  these  ought  to  have  no  in- 
fluence in  determining  our  conduct  ?  Had  the 
Apostle  Peter  any  meaning,  or  were  they  mere 
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words  of  course  that  he  used  in  telling  us,  that  we 
are  specially  called  to  the  imitation  of  Christ,  ^  who, 

*  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  when  he 

*  suffered,  he  threatened  not»  but  committed  him« 

*  self  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously  *.*  Was  it 
meant  to  serve  for  a  lesson  to  us,  or  as  a  vain  boast 
of  his  own  virtue,  and  that  of  his  fellow-apostles, 
that  Paul  exclaimed,  *  Being  reviled,  we  Uess;  be- 

*  ing  persecuted,  we  suffer  it ;  being  defamed,  we 

*  entreat  f .'  But  perhaps  they  did  so,  because  they 
were  then  weak,  and  coidd  do  nothing  better.  They 
could  not  then  retaliate  in  so  effectual  a  manner  as 
to  answer  their  purpose,  and  therefore  thought  it 
prudent  to  submit,  and  make  the  best  of  the  cir- 
ciunstances  which  they  could  not  remedy.  1  have 
heard  that  some  popish  casuists,  when  pushed  by 
adversaries  who  contrasted  their  methods  of  propa- 
gating the  faith  vdth  those  of  the  Apostles,  have 
replied  in  this  manner  :  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  any  protestant  were  capable  of  adopt- 
ing a  casuistry  which  tarnishes,  or  rather  annihilates, 
the  most  shining  virtues  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
of  Jesus,  and  renders  their  example  of  little  or  no 
significancy  to  us. 

Thus,  I  hope,  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  neither  the  example  nor  the  precepts 
either  of  Christ,  the  divine  author  of  the  evangeli- 
cal institution,  or  of  his  Apostles,  authorise  the  use 
of  the  sword  or  any  such  carnal  weapons  for  the  ad- 

*  1  Peter,  ii.  21,  &c.  t  1  Car.  iv.  J  3. 
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vanoement  of  religion ;  that  they  fortify  our  minds 
with  meekness,  fidth,  and  patience  to  bear^  but  in 
no  case  permit  us  to  inflict  persecution,  not  even  in 
requital  of  that  which  we  ourselves  have  finrmedy 
been  made  to  suffer;  that  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  such  unsanctified  measures  is  to  subvert 
the  power,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  ^fitrm,  of 
godliness,  and  to  make  us  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  our 
religion,  that  charity  which  animates  the  whde^  to 
a  mere  lifeless^/^gT^r^. 


^ 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Conclusions  to  which  sound  Policy  would 
lead  ust  in  regard  to  the  Toleration  of  Pa- 
pists. 

As  to  the  propriety,  considered  in  a  political  light, 
of  ^ving  such  a  toleration  to  Papists  in  Scotland, 
as  has  been  already  granted  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is 
a  point,  the  decision  of  which  belongs  properly  to 
the  legislature.  To  me  it  appears  pStiLidyim- 
proper  in  ecclesiastical  judicatories  to  meddle  with 
it.  It  is  a  question  solely  regarding  the  safety  of 
the  body-politic.  If  the  constitution  will  not  be 
endangered  by  such  a  measure  the  principles  of 
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reason,  and  consequently  of  sound  policy,  and  also 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  has  been  shown, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted; 
otherwise,  not.  Now  the  question  in  regard  to  the 
danger  of  the  constitution  is  surely  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  assembldl  in 
parliament. — And  though  every  little  borough-cor-- 
poration,  parish  meeting,  society  of  artificers  and 
others,  corporate  and  not  corporate,  weavers,  coblers, 
porters,  &c.  &c.  presume  that  they  are  wise  enough 
to  direct  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  that 
th^  themsdves  understand  better  what  concerns 
the  interest,  security,  and  government  of  the  nation, 
this  absurd  conduct  cannot  hurt  such  societies.  They 
have  no  reputation  to  lose.  Great  allowances  ought 
to  be  made,  and  will  be  made,  by  superiors,  for  their 
folly  and  ignorance.  But  would  it  become  the  su- 
preme judicatory,  and  representative  of  this  nation- 
al church,  in  imitation  of  such  examples,  to  step 
out  of  their  line,  and  without  the  most  ui^ent  ne- 
cessity, to  obtrude  upon  the  legislative  body,  their 
advice  unasked  ?  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  would 
more  effectually  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  venerable 
courts  There  is  but  one  case  in  which  I  conceive 
there  would  be  any  propriety  in  such  a  measure ; 
and  of  this  I  shall  take  notice  afterwards. 

But  some  will  object,  *  Why  do  ye  talk  of  going 

*  beyond  our  line  ?    Are  not  our  ecclesiastical  as- 

*  semblies  the  natural  guardians  of  our  religion  ? 

*  Who  then  so  proper  as  they  to  give  warning  of 

*  the  danger,  and  to  use  the  precautions  whidi 
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*  ought  to  be  employed,  in  order  to  prevent  it  or 

*  ward  it  off?'  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
meaning  ye  affix  to  the  word  giuirdians ;  but  in 
one  sense  I  certainly  admit  that  both  our  pastors 
and  our  ecclesiastical  judicatories  are  guardians  in 
their  several  spheres.  But  this  implies  no  more 
than  that,  when  they  apprehend  danger,  they  ou^t 
to  double  their  diligence  in  using  the  spiritual  wea- 
pons above  taken  notice  of,  which  the  gospel  sup- 
plies them  with,  for  defending  the  people  against 
seduction  of  every  kind ;  and  that,  if  there  has  been 
any  remissness  in  discharging  the  ministerial  duties 
in  time  past,  there  may  be  more  vigilance  imd 
greater  exertions  in  time  to  come.  But  their  guar- 
dianship, I  imagine,  never  extended  so  far  as  to  en- 
title them,  from  any  fancied  necessity,  to  counteract 
the  very  spirit  of  their  religion,  and,  for  their  mas- 
ter's service,  to  oppose  alike  his  precepts  and  dxam- 
ple.  Yet  such  is  manifestly  the  nature  of  that  re- 
course to  the  secular  arm,  so  strenuously  argued  for 
by  some ;  a  recourse  which  originated  among  pa- 
pists, and  would  have  been  left  with  papists,  if  pro- 
testants  had  been  in  all  respects  consistent  with 
themselves  *. 

♦  Short  view.  Rem.  iii-  '  The  very  name  of  religious  to- 
leration is  justly  dear  to  every  protestant*  He  must  be  very 
shallow  who  does  not  perceive  that  with  such  protestants  as 
-these  writers,  it  is  then  only  the  name  that  is  dear.  '  The  idea 
■*  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake  is  most  odious  and  detes- 

*  table/    Qu.  Have  they  expected  to  be  read  by  none  but 

fools  ? 
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But  however  improper  it  may  be  in  our  judica- 
tories, as  such,  to  interfere  with  the  legislature  in 
this  affair,  we  may  be  permitted  as  individuals  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  quieting  the 
minds  of  well  meaning-people,  freely  to  canvass  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  the  projected  tolera- 
tion. This  is  the  privilege,  if  used  discreetly,  of 
all  British  subjects,  in  regard  to  public  measures. 
I  shall,  therefore,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  su- 
periors, submit  my  sentiments  on  this  head  to  the 
candid  examination  of  the  reader. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  justly,  that  in  every 
state,  as  in  every  individual,  there  is  a  right  of  self- 
preservation,  which  implies,  amongst  other  things, 
that  of  protecting  itself  against  violence  offered, 
either  from  without  or  from  within,  from  foreign 
hostile  states,  or  from  its  own  seditious  and  corrupt 
members,  and  consequently  of  repelling  force  by 
force.  It  has  been  urged  fiirther,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate,  who  is  the  trustee,  and  con- 
sequently the  servant,  of  the  state,  not  only  to  de- 
fend the  community  when  attacked,  but  to  watch 
for  its  safety,  and,  by  every  just  method  which  the 
constitution  empowers  him  to  use,  that  is,  as  far  as  his 
trust  extends,  to  prevent  every  danger  which  may  be 
foreseen,  as  well  as  to  remove  that  which  is  present 
Both  positions  are  in  my  opinion  undeniable. 

Now  on  these,  and  on  these  only,  is  founded  the 
magistrate's  title  to  interfere  with  religious  sects. 
Opinion  is  naturally  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  ma- 
gistracy, whose  proper  object  is  public  peace  or  na- 
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tional  prosperity.  As  this  cannot  be  injured  mr  in- 
terrupted by  men  otherwise  than  by  their  actions, 
these  are  strictly  all  that  are  immediatdy  cognis- 
able by  civil  judicatories.  As  however  it  is  unques- 
donable^  that  opinion  has  great  influence  cm  prac- 
tice, so  the  op^  profession  of  such  opiniims  as  are 
manifestly  subversive  of  the  natural  or  civil  rights 
of  the  society,  or  of  the  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  v^ard- 
ed  as  an  ovort  act  which  fidls  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  magistrate.  It  is  only  in  this  view 
that  qpinion  ought  ever  to  be  hdd,  as  eomii^ 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Considered  in  a  reUgioos 
view,  as  true  or  frlse,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  and 
oonsequentiy  as  aflfecting  our  q^tual  and  eternal 
interests,  it  is  certainly  not  of  the  department  of 
the  secular  powors.  Yet  this  distinction  has  not 
always  been  observed.  And  those  in  power,  from 
conaideiations  of  a  spritoal  nature,  whidi  vrere  to- 
tally without  their  province,  have  thon^t  them- 
adves  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  to  do  all  they 
ooold  for  the  encoun^ement  of  their  own  opinions, 
because  snqpposed  to  be  sound,  and  fisr  the  suppres- 
sion of  every  qpinion  as  unsound,  wfaidi  stood  op- 
posed to  them. 

Hence  that  sqpiiit  of  intolerance  wfaidi  has  tar 
many  centuries  prored  the  bane  of  Onislendoni, 
and  wfaidi  stiU  continues  the  bane  of  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  as  wdl  as  in  other  qoarters  of  the 
g^ohe.  Xollni^  can  be  more  erident,  than  that 
k  the  magbtnte  is  ntided,  nay  oU%ed,  by  aD 
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the  weight  of  \na  authority,  to  crush  opinions^  mere- 
ly because  erroneous^  and  conceived  by  him  pemi* 
dous  to  the  soul,  this  obligation  must  be  inherent 
in  the  office  of  magistracy,  and  consequently  in- 
cumbent  on  every  magistrate.    Now,  as  his  only 
immediate  rule  for  what  he  is  bound  to  cherish^  and 
what  to  crush  is,  and  can  be  no  other  than,  hia 
own  opinions,  and  (the  magistrate  having  no  more 
daim  than  private  persons  to  in&llible  direction) 
as  the  same  variety  of  sentiments  may  be,  nay  m 
different  ages  and  nations  has  been,  in  those  of  this 
rank  as  in  those  of  any  other ;  it  will  be  found,  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  duty  of  rulers  to  suppress  and 
perseeate  in  one  country,  and  at  one  period,  what 
it  is  the  duty  of  rulers  in  another  country,  or  even 
in  the  same  country,  at  another  period,  to  cherish 
and  protect.    This  consequence,  how  absurd  soever, 
is  fairly  dedudble  from  the  aforesaid  prindple,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  held  a  suffident  demonstra- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  that  prindple.    One  of  the 
many  unhappy  consequences  which  has  flowed  from 
the  iniquitous  but  general  practice  of  acting  in  con- 
formity to  that  false  tenet,  is,  that  the  minds  of 
parties,  even  those  whose  differences  in  opinion  are 
merely  speculative,  and  could  never,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, have  affected  the  peace  of  society,  have  been 
exasperated   against  one  another.     Jealousy  and 
envy  have  arisen,  and  been  fostered  by  mutual  iur 
juries.    Every  sect  has  been  led  to  view  in  every 
other  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  a  party  from  which,  if 
raised  to  power,  it  would  have  every  thing  to  dread. 
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And  as  this  almost  equally  affects  both  ades,  each 
has  played  :the  tyrant  in  its  turn.     As  men's  con- 
duct is  influenced  more  by  passion  than  by  cool  re- 
flection, all  have  been  very  slow  in  discovering  the 
&lsity  of  the  principle,  the  magistrate's  right  of 
interfering,  when  there  is  no  visible  danger  to  the 
state ;  this  right,  though  sometimes  controverted  by 
the  weaker  party,  the  prevalent  sect  has  always  af- 
firmed and  defended,  thinking  itself  entitled  to  a 
monopoly  of  the  principle,  as  being  alone,  in  its  own 
account,  on  the  side  of  truth.    The  rememfaranee 
too  of  injuries  received,  instead  of  opening  thdr  eyes, 
and  showing  them  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that 
radical  error,  has  but  served  to  rivet  th^n  in  it, 
and  make  them  avail  themselves  of  it  in  their  turn. 
Nay,  so  inconsistent  a  creature  is  man !  those  who 
but  a  little  before  strenuously  maintained  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  are  no  sooner  raised  to  power 
than  they  obstinately  refuse  that  right  to  others. 
As  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on  the  other 
party  as  enemies,  and  have  been  badly  treated  by 
them,  they  think  they  derive  hence  an  additional 
right  to  persecute  them  from  the  law  of  retaliation. 
This,  I  acknowledge,  renders  religious  sects  in 
another  view,  an  object  of  attention  to  the  magis- 
trate.   A  party  whose  avowed  principles,  consider- 
ed by  themselves,  have  nothing  hostile  to  society, 
may,  from  its  strength  and  habitual  enmity  to 
the  predominant  sect,  endanger  the  public  peace. 
Hence  it  may  happen,  that  civil  governors,  though 
perfectly  indifferent  which  of  two  sects  they  shall 
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favotur,  may  find  it  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  state,  to  give  equal  countenance  to  both.  Per- 
fect equality,  where  there  is  reciprocal  hatred,  could 
not  long  subsist,  without  giving  rise  to  reciprocal 
hostilities.  The  utmost  vigilance  could  not  always 
prevent  this  effect,  which  might,  in  the  end,  over- 
turn the  constitution.  But  where  the  public  tran- 
quillity has  been  long  the  sole  object  of  the  magis- 
trate, there  is  hardly  any  risk  of  his  adopting  those 
measures  which  cause  men's  minds  to  rankle,  and 
produce  in  their  breasts  that  most  unlovely  and 
undnistian  disposition  one  towards  another. 

It  is  admitted,  that  when  the  public  peace  is  in 
danger,  it  is  his  duty  to  interpose.  Sedition  or  re- 
bellion is  not  entitled  to  take  shelter  in  religious 
sentiments,  nor  can  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience 
justly  avail  any  man,  for  invading  the  liberty  or 
property,  sacred  or  civil,  of  another.  So  much  for 
what  appears  to  be  the  original  rights  of  the  civil 
power  in  what  concerns  sects  in  religion.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  many  particular 
drcumstances,  which,  when  they  occur,  ought,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  restrain  the  exertion  of  a  power 
otherwise  warrantable.  When  parties  are  already 
formed,  and  of  long  continuance,  though  their  fimda« 
mental  principles  be  unfiiendly  to  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety, their  numbers,  and  weight,  and  other  consider- 
ations, may  render  an  indulgence,  otherwise  un- 
merited, the  more  eligible  measure,  because  in  its 
consequences  the  less  evil.  It  may  however  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  though  there  be  several 
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prudential  considerations  which  may  render  it  pro* 
per  to  extend  favour  to  those  whose  tenets,  or  tem- 
per, or  both,  show  that  they  but  ill  deserve  it,  no 
consideration  can  give  the  magistrate  a  right  to 
prosecute  any  party  whose  principles,  viewed  in  a 

of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  the  state,  and  whose 
disposition  and  conduct  is  peaceable  and  inoffensive. 
Now  to  apply  the  principles  above  laid  down  to 
the  case  in  hand ;  what  shall  we  say  of  the  tenets 
of  papists  in  regard  to  the  secular  powers  ?  Are 
they,  or  are  they  not  friendly  to  dvU  government 
in  general,  or  to  the  present  government  of  this 
island  in  particular  ?  As  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, all  papists,  it  must  be  owned,  acknowledge 
a  certain  obedience  to  be  due  to  a  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent power,  the  Pope.  And  though  this,  by 
some  of  them  (for  they  are  not  unanimous)  is  said 
to  be  only  in  spirituals,  yet,  in  matters  of  jurisdic- 
tion, it  has  never  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise boundary  between  spirituals  and  temporals. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  doubtful  cases,  super- 
stition inclines  strongly  to  favour  the  claims  of  the 
former.  This^  if  it  should  be  an  error,  the  super- 
stitious always  consider  as  the  safer  error  of  the  two. 
And  in  regard  to  the  second  question,  they  were, 
doubtless,  till  of  late,  in  this  part  of  the  island,  ge- 
nerally disaffected  to  the  present  royal  family.  Nor 
could  any  person  wonder  that  it  was  so,  considering 
the  cause  of  the  abdication  of  James  VII.  grand- 
&ther  to  the  pretender. 
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As  to  the  aspect  which  their  tenets  bear  to  dvil 
sodety,  for  it  is  neither  in  a  religious  nor  in  a  mo- 
ral view,  but  solely  in  a  political,  that  I  am  here 
considering  them,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  to 
sodal  union  their  principles  axe  nowise  adverse. 
Witness  those  kingdoms  and  states  in  fjurope, 
where  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  people 
are  popish.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
the  Romish  religion  is  not  equally  favourable  to  a 
tree  government  as  the  protestant.  But  though 
there  be  something  lik^  a  servility  of  spirit  in  im- 
pKdt  faith,  or  the  belief  of  infaUibiUty  in  any  hu- 
man tribunal,  which  is  more  congenial  to  political 
slavery,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  former  is  incom- 
patible with  civil  freedom.  This  country,  as  well 
as  others,  was  free,  even  when  Roman  Catholic ; 
and  it  would  not  be  just  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  of  that  communion,  eminent  patrons  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

As  to  the  aspect  with  which  the  party  in  general 
(1  speak  not  of  individuals)  eyes  other  sects,  it  is 
certainly  very  unfavourable.  Her  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  spiritual  state,  both  here  and  hereafter,  of 
all  who  dare  dispute  her  decisions,  whom  she  de- 
nominates heretics  and  schismatics,  does  not  tend 
to  cherish  affection  towards  them.  In  this,  how- 
ever, she  is  not  singular.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  all  fanatical  sects.  But  as  temper  is  not 
formed  entirely  by  principle,  but  is  often  as  much 
the  result  pf  habit  and  accidental  circumstances, 
there  are  great  differences  in  this  respect  in  differ- 

Kk 
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ent  piacei?.    In  those  popish  Cotrntries^  where  £hey 
have  none  of  any  diffei^eht  sect  livitfg  amongjthan, 
and  litde  occasion  to  know  any  thing  of  sudibuthy 
the  -representations  of  their  priests^  it  .caimoifbe 
doubted,  that  l^e  people  put  protestants  almost  ia 
the  sanie  class  with  demons.   .  They  consider  them 
as  a  sort  of  devils  incarnate.     I  must  aeknowle^io^ 
that,  in  those  protestaat  countri^,  €fr  those  parts  ef 
protestant  countries  where  they.have  no  papists^ 
and  consequently  know,  nothing  of  them  l^frd^ 
hearsay,  their  judgment  is  equally  un&vourabfe. 
But  &i  those  nations  which  have  long  eifjoy^  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  toleration,  where  protestants 
and  papists  live  together,  as  in  Holland,  whece 
both  are  protected,  and  neither  is  allowed  to  iBJiune 
the  other,  they  come  soon  to  consider  each  oth^  as 
human  creatures  and  brethren,  and  to  contract  mu^ 
tual  friendships  and  intimacies,  scarcely  minding 
the  difference  of  religious  sentiments.     And  even 
in  this  country,  it  is  notorious,  that  in  those  parts^ 
where  papists  are  least  known,  they  are  most  hated 
and  dreaded.    There  is  nothing  which  more  strong- 
ly recommends  toleration  to  a  benevolent  heart,  than 
that  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  humanize  the 
tempers  of  the  most  opposite  sects,  and  conciliate 
them  to  a  friendly  intercourse  of  good  offices  to  (me 
another.    This  serves  to  lay  the  mind  open  to  con- 
viction, by  removing  gently  and  gradually  those 
rooted  prejudices  which  are  the  greatest  obstruction 
to  it. 
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Upon  th^  yfkQle^  the  qu^ion ;  comes ,  to  ^  thi?, 
wh^^er  SQiimQwisi4emble  a.  pairty  X&r  both  in. nwTO- 
b^  of  iiH»ple  and/mv]gropfirty,  tb^ir  pippQytion  i*.  so 
very  «Q[|fkQ:as  npt  to.  be 'With  mfJttlfonmg).of  su^ 
a  character,  aflj  is,  above  delmeated,  (wd  J  h^Yi^  en- 
deavoiiDedi  to  /do  it  mthi.th^^  iktirmt  impaftiaHtyr 

n^thery  exaggi^rating  narreirtenuating;  theirv.fa^ltS) 
qm  be  oi^  aoy  da»ger  to  £be  ooostUjyitloa.  of  this 
Wimtiiy?  i  It  oughtialwayatQiteifokettiflitoconsi- 
itoratiiiQ^  "that  it  13  not  proposed  that:  tb^y  be  ad- 
mtt^  mUKBJky,  eym  tfa«  lowest  vt^m^of  m^gi^^ 
tiaej^or  Jt^alation,  oranyplaoe  ofp^bli^  truat^  |t 
ought  also  to  be  remembered,  .that  ..if  at  any  time 
my  wiforeami  evU  ordanger  shoyJd  arise  ftom  that 
quailfin:^  ther  l^idature*  of  which  theycau  make  no 
part^'and:on;>whiQh^:co]i6ideriag  their  very  great  in. 
f^rkj/m  all  respects,  they  can  have  no  conceivable 
influence^  have  it  always  in  thedr  powier  to  give  a 
ti^nely. check  to  it. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  malign  aspect  of  popery  towards 
seetariefi^  as  she  calls  them,  whom  doubtless  she 
iDonnders  afi  rebellious  children;  has  not  experience 
i&  this  and  other  countries,  fully  evinced,  that  ev^n 
papists  ^an  be  softened  by  good  usage ;  that  lenity 
andi  toleration  deaden  the  asperity  which  the  bare 
name  of  heretic  (till  they  become  fiuniliarized  to 
their  persons)  raises  in  their  minds  :  And  as  to  the 
disaffection  of  which  they  axe  suspected  to  the  reign- 
ing  &nily,  why  should  we  judge  xnoi^  harshly  of 
them  on  this  head,  than  of  those  protestants  amongst 
U8»  much  more  numerous,  who  have  been  known 

Kk2 
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formerly  to  have  the  same  attachments  to  the 
Stuart-family  with  them  ?  I  do  not  speak  thus  to 
raise  an  odium  against  any  party.  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  Britain  to  attempt  it  Besides,  it  is 
evident  to  every  one  who  reflects,  that  we  can  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  nonjurors,  a  party  which 
has  been  sensibly  declining  for  many  years  jmsi 
I  only  mention  them  for  the  sake  of  observing,  that 
if  we  admit  that  many  families,  onoe  in  that  way, 
have,  within  these  last  thirty  years,  changed  their 
political  creed,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  sus- 
pect that  many  papists,  m  the  same  time,  may  not 
have  changed  theirs. 

In  some  respects  the  change  is  less  to  papists 
than  to  them.  The  divine  right  of  monarchi^^ 
vemment  on  the  patriarchal  plan,  as  it  is  caUed, 
and  consequently  the  indefeasible  hereditary  right 
of  the  abdicated  family  to  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
is  no  principle  of  popery.  The  attachment  of  pa- 
pists was  a  personal  attachment,  or  at  most  a  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment,  to  the  cause  for  which 
that  family  suffered.  But  in  regard  to  forms  of 
government,  or  particular  governors,  their  religion 
leaves  them  at  full  liberty.  A  papist  may  be  a  re- 
publican, or  a  friend  to  monarchy,  absolute  or  limitr 
ed.  In  these  matters  he  is  noway  confined  by  his 
religion.  And  that  he  should  change  in  an  attach- 
ment not  founded  in  principle,  is  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. He  may  be  convinced  that  prescription 
takes  place  in  government,  and  for  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, ought  to  take  place,  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
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ters ;  that,  without  admitting  this  principle,  there 
would  be  few  or  no  l^al  rulers  now  existing  in  the 
world,  as  most  sovereignties  may  be  traced  back- 
wards to  manifest  usurpation.  Whatever  judg- 
ment therefore  he  may  form  of  the  revolution,  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  his  being  a  loyal  subject  to 
the  present  royal  family.  And  in  regard  to  such 
as  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  par^ 
liament  for  England,  or  the  like  oath  proposed  for 
papists  here,  I  shall  only  say  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely uncharitable  to  suppose  them  all  peijured. 

But  as  some  things  have  been  plausibly  urged 
against  the  credibility  of  their  oaths,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  bestow,  on  this  point,  a  little  more 
attention.     It  is  said,  *  The  dispensing  power  of 

*  the  Pope,  his  infallibility,  the  principle  that  no 

*  feith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  all  serve  to  inva- 

*  lidate  their  promises  and  oaths,  especially  when 

*  given  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  heretics.' 
That  the  Popes  have  claimed  such  a  dispensing 
power  in  loosing  the  obligation  of  the  most  solemn 
vows  and  contracts,  and  that  many  people  have  been 
Uind  enough  to  credit  this  most  arrogant  and  im- 
pious claim,  it  would  be  to  give  the  lie  to  all  his- 
tory, even  the  most  authentic,  to  deny.  Such  also 
is  the  power  they  have  claimed  and  exercised  of  de- 
posing kings  and  emperors,  and  of  loosing  their 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Such  also  are  their 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  their  corrupt  maxims, 
subversive  of  faith,  given  to  heretics,  in  all  which 
they  have  been  supported  by  hireling  and  prostitute 
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iivl^eTs  ^fftit^g^  ex- 

pectants  bP  pt^fettiiteilt  ill  the  )6hui*ch.  But  'to  toy 
thii8(  thii^fa  is  ond  thifdg,  abi  io^]^  that  theine  pditito 
are  received  tiniirersally^  id  dcietrinies'  of  ^  the  chun^h 
is  atiothelr*  We  Ought  to  bi^  jtfst  e^fl  td'efh^ies. 
In  re^atd  f6  the  l^t  of  the  alioVe'  iKliucitos,  that 
faith  is  1^  to  be  kept  to 'heretii[$s,  tho^h  it  was 
never  assorted;  in  so  itt^y 'WOrds,  by  aiiy  eoundl,  it 
id  unquestionable^  ^idt  the*' council  of  Ooiistatice 
came  s6  near  giving  it  their  'dati(^ttOn,  in  the  decree 
they  pronounced  for  the  eiase  of  the  emperor'^  con- 
science^ Ivhom  they  had  sednced  to  act  a  most  per- 
fidious' part,  ad  well  as  in  the  Whole  of  tlieir  in- 
famous proteedlngs^  With  regard  to  Huss,  that  though 
it  caniibt  be  called  an  established  principle  of  their 
rfeligion,  it'lias  received  that' edtmtetiance  from  the 
spiritual  powers  among  them,  which  furnishes  but 
too  good  a  handle  for  the  clamours  and  jealousies 
of  protestatits.  And  I  will  acknowledge,  in  pass- 
ing,  that  ad  I  ctould  put  no  ddhfidence,  where  reU- 
gion  is  concerned,  in  the  faith  of  a  man  who  would 
vindicate  a  pi'ocedure  so  subversive  <rf  that  security 
in  engageitfents  which  is  the  most  essential  bond  of 
society,  so  I  can  never'  consider  that  man  as  dan- 
gerous, who,  in  this  age  and  country,  has  the  egre- 
gious folly  to  attempt  the  vindication.  But  in  ge- 
uerali  when  recourse  is  had  to  experience,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, there  is  no  ground  to  consider  it  as  a  maxim, 
so  prevalent  in  that  party,  as  to  destroy  all  faith  in 
their  promises.  If  its  prevalence  were  so  great, 
what  hindered  thenfi  in  England,  from  taking  the 
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oath  of  supremacy,'  ov  the  formula  in  Scotland  ? 
Tl^se  would  have  secured  them  against  many  in- 
eonveniencies  to  which  their  religion  exposed  them. 
And '  if  there  be  ^ome  instances,  of  their  swearing 
-fels^ly,  from  the  temptation  of  interest,  can  we  say 
that  peijury  is  absolutely  unexampled  amongst  our- 
sehres  ?  It  is  well  khown  that  in  England,  papists 
had  it  in  their  power  to  relieve  themselyes,  by 
means  of  certain  oaths,  before  the  passing  of  the 
late  anct.  But  those  oaths  were  different  from  that 
now  enacted.  Now  a  man  who  thinks  he  may  take 
oaths,  and  be  under  no  obBgation,  or  who  thinks  he 
has  it  in  his  pbwer  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from 
that  obligation,  has  no  reason  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  one  oath  and  another.  The  dispense 
ing  power  serves  equally  for  all.  Now  that  those 
in  England,  who,  on  no  consideration,  could  be  in- 
dnced  to  take  the  oaths  formerly  required,  do  not 
hiesitate  to  take  that  required  by  the  late  act,  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  a  reasonable  p^^on,  that  they 
consider  this  as  what  they  may,  with  a  good  con- 
sdence,  take,  but  not  the  former. 

*  But  how  is  it  possible,'  some  will  object,  *  that 

*  they  ean  conscientiously  abjure  so  many  high  pre- 

*  r^atives  of  the  sovereign  pontif,  the  successor  of 

*  Saint  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ?     Such 

*  are  his  dispensing  power,  his  supremacy  in  tem- 
^  porals,  and  his  infallibility ;  isitice  it  is  unques- 

*  tionable  that  these  prerogatives  he  has  both  claimed 

*  and  pretended  to  exercise  ? '  To  this  I  can  only 
^swer^  that  it  is  a  known  &ct,  that  Roman  Ca- 
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tholics  themselves  are  not  unanimous  in  regard  to 
the  justice  of  those  claims.  For  example,  it  is  a 
tenet  universally  held  hy  them,  that  the  church  is 
infdlihle.  But  in  the  explanation  of  this  tenet 
they  differ  exceedingly,  as  well  as  in  the  directions 
they  give  where  we  ought  to  seek  for  her  unerring 
oracles.  Some  send  us  to  the  pope,  with  whom 
alone,  according  to  them,  this  amazing  privil^e  is 
lodged ;  some  to  the  pope  and  ecumenical  council 
acting  in  conjunction ; .  some  to  the  council,  though 
without  the  pope;  some  to  the  church  universal, 
that  is,  to  whatever  opinions  universally  obtain  in 
those  they  term  catholic  countries. 

So  notorious  it  is,  that  even  among  papists  there 
are  that  are  more,  and  there  are  that  are  less,  pa- 
pistical. Accordingly,  some  even  of  their  writers 
denominate  those  Pontificii  papists,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction,'  who  defend  all  the  exorbitant  claims  of 
the  papacy.  Nay  so  certain  it  is  that  the  Roman- 
ists themselves  are  greatly  divided  on  this  head, 
that  the  famous  council  of  Constance  above  referred 
to,  as  well  as  the  council  of  Pisa  that  preceded  it, 
asserted  its  own  superiority  above  the  pope  in  the 
most  express  terms,  and  indeed  acted  in  an  entire 
conformity  to  this  doctrine  *;     It  is  not  just,  there- 

*  I  cannot  help  observing  here  a  ridiculous  blunder  in  the 
writers  of  the  Short  View,  &c.  Rem  ii.  Speaking  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Huss^  they  add^  ^  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of 
'  an  infallible  pope/  &c.  They  have  certainly  derived  aU  their 
knowledge  of  that  affair  from  Dr  VT.  A.  D.'s  letter  to  Mr  G. 
H.    This  should  prove  a  caveat  to  those  who  pick  up  their 
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fore,  (for  our  religion  does  not  permit  us  to  speak 
deceitfully  even  for  Gk)d)  *  to  talk  of  the  pope's  in- 
fallibility, dispensing  power  in  respect  of  oaths,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  perfidy  to  heretics,  as  doctrines 
universally  received  in  the  church  of  Rome«  These, 
and  several  such  absurdities,  will  be  found,  from  a 
proper  attention  to  ecclesiastic  history,  to  have  eb- 
bed and  flowed,  in  that  church,  with  knowledge 
and  ignorance.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  in- 
creased, those  opinions  lost  credit ;  as  ignorance  in- 

informaticm  in  this  manner^  not  to  venture  a  single  step  beyond 
their  authority.  That  council  acknowledged  no  pope^  at  the 
time  that  Huss  was  condemned.  P.  John  xxiii.  who  called 
them  together^  they  deposed^  on  an  accusation  of  the  most 
shocking  crimes^  concerning  which  I  shall  only  observe^  that 
heresy  and  schism  were  in  the  number.  Of  the  other  two  pre- 
tenders to  the  popedom^  (for  there  had  been  no  fewer  than 
three  ever  since  the  council  of  Pisa)  neither  of  whom  they  ac- 
knowledged^ Gregory  xii.  resigned^  and  Benedict  xiii.  they 
afterwards  deposed^  and  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
Martin  v.  The  council  of  Constance  are  justly  chargeable 
with  many  things  atrocious  and  tyrannical.  But  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  pope's  infallibility  they  are  entirely 
guiltless.  The  blunders  of  these  writers  in  reasoning  are  not 
less  remarkable  than  their  misrepresentations  of  fact,  and  mis- 
applications of  ScHpture.  Let  It  serve  as  one  out  of  many  in- 
stances of  their  extraordinary  tnode  of  arguing  about  oaths. 
An  oath,  say  they^  Rem.  iv.  renouncing  certain  principles,  im- 
plies that  they  were  the  man's  principles  before ;  and  as  an 
oath  alters  not  one's  principles,  they  are  his  principles  still* 
By  this  'Wonderful  method,  if  a  man  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  cannot  give  surer  evidence  that  he  is  disloyal,  and  his  tak- 
ing the  abjuration  demonstrates  him  a  Jacobite. 
*  Job  xiii,  7» 
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creased,  they  gained  credit  Whatever  i 
authority  may  have  on  weak  minds,  in  mating  spe- 
culative dogmas,  however  nonsensical,  be  received 
with  veneration,  there  is  a  principle  in  human  na- 
ture, which,  till  the  mind  is  whoUy  immersed  m 
superstition  and  darkness,  will  effectually  prevent 
such  moral  absurdities  from  being  generally  assent- 
ed to.  Nay,  a  principle  of  honour,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  right,  go  far  to  check  the  progress  g£  those 
di^raceful  maxims. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  above  remarks,  that  even 
in  r^ard  to  those  whose  conformity  to  the  civil 
establishment  may  not  be  so  cordial  as  could  be 
wished  (for  that  there  may  be  some  sudi  instances 
who  can  deny  ?)  it  vriU  still  have  this  good  effect 
viewed  in  a  political  light,  that  it  will  be  a  chetk 
both  on  their  actions  and  on  their  conversation. 
Principles  openly  and  solemnly  abjured,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  men,  especially  those  of  a  sacred 
character,  vriU,  for  their  own  sakes,  not  be  for- 
ward to  avow,  and  still  less  to  inculcate.  There  is 
therefore  here  a  real  accession  of  strength  to  the 
civil  establishment,  without  the  smallest  prejudice 
that  I  can  perceive  to  the  protestant  interest. 

But  the  incompetency  even  of  the  British  par- 
liament for  making  such  a  change  in  the  laws 
wherein  religion  is  concerned,  has  been  boldly  as- 
serted. The  establishment  of  the  present  presby- 
terian  church  of  Scotland  was  declared  January 
1707,  a  fundamental  article  of  the  imion  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  not  to  be  altered  afterwards  even  by  the 
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joint  le^slature  of  both.  In  the  act  declaring  this, 
there  is  a  clause  perpetually  confirming  the  5th 
act,  pari.  1690,  which  was  the  act  establishing  pres- 
bytery, and  ratifying  the  eonfession  of  faith.  In 
this  there  is  a  general  ratification  of  all  former  acts 
made  against  popery.  But  the  acts  now  proposed 
to  be  in  part  repealed,  could  never  be  comprehend- 
ed in  that  clause,  because  they  were  not  former  but 
posterior  acts.  The  writers  of  the  Short  view* 
argue  in  a  way  entirely  their  own.  *  The  acts,* 
say  they,  *  directly  relating  to  this  one,  and  conse- 
^  quently  ratified  with  it,  and  unalterably  establish- 

*  ed,  are  chiefly  three,  act  2d  pari.  1700,  act  8d, 

*  1702,  act  2d,  1703.'  Now  that  these  acts  are 
related  to  act  5th,  1690,  ^s  they  all  relate  to  re- 
ligion, nobody  will  dispute ;  but  that  they  were 
ratified  by  an  act  ten  or  twelve  years  before  they 
were  made,  these  gentlemen  have  the  whole  honour 
of  discovering.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  acts, 
though  posterior  to  the  act  1690,  were  prior  to  the 
act  1707.  Yet  this  act,  fi)r  the  security  of  religion 
at  the  Union,  passes  over  those  more  recent  acts  in 
i^ation  to  popery,  and  only  declares  perpetual  an 
act  tnade  so  niany  years  befere  them,  thereby  plain- 
ly leaVitig  the  intermediate  acts  to  the  wisdom  of 
t^e  British  legislature,  to  confirm,  repeal,  or  alter 
at  any  time,  as  they  should  find  expedient,  and 
only  giving  perpetuity  to  the  act  that  first,  after 
thb  Revohitiott,  established  the  presbytman  form 

♦  Rem.  1. 
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of  government,  and  ratified  the  confession  of  £iith. 
This  argument  (shall  I  call  it?)  by  which  these 
writers  say  modestly,  their  *  averment  is  surely 
^  proved  to  a  demonstration ;'  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  exposing,  because,  in  a  certain  event, 
it  is  capable  of  being  made  a  very  bad  use  of  among 
the  people. 

^  But  whatever  be  in  the  competency  of  parlia- 
^  ment,  must  not  the  proposed  repeal  be  highly 

*  prejudicial  to  the  protestant  interest  ?'  say  thpse 
who  consider  themselves  as  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  that  interest,  *  Will  it  not  throw  down  all  our 
^  fences,  open  the  door  to  Jesuits,  seminary  priests, 

*  &c.  and  give  liberty  to  the  open  profession  and 
'  exercise  of  Romish  idolatries,  as  well  as  give  fiill 

*  scope  to  their  vile  artifices  for  the  perversion  of 
'  our  youth  ?'  All  this  appears  specious  to  those 
who  do  not  reflect,  and  consider  things  severally 
and  attentively.  First,  they  may  profess  their  re- 
ligion openly  and  safely.  Be  it  so.  I  cannot  see 
how  that  circumstance  alone  can  contribute  to  their 
increase.  The  quakers  (a  most  harmless  race)  have 
long  enjoyed  that  privilege ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  been  increasing.  I  think  the  con- 
trary has  been  the  fact.  But  if  one  were  to  devise 
a  method  for  giving  consequence  to  those  of  that 
way,  and  producing  a  change  favourable  to  theii 
increase,  he  could  not  devise  a  better  than  to  get  all 
those  laws  against  papists  enacted  against  quakers, 
especially  if,  by  high  premiums,  wretches  were 
bribed  to  turn  informers,  and  contribute  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 
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The  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  influenced  by 
their  passions,  in  forming  their  opinions,  than  by 
reason.  Render  people  objects  of  our  compassion, 
bring  us  once  heartily  to  sympathise  with  them  as 
with  persons  oppressed,  not  for  any  crime,  but  for 
what  they  cannot  remedy,  their  opinions,  and  ye 
have  gone  a  great  deal  to  make  us  turn  proseljrtes, 
and  go  over  to  those  whom  we  cannot  help  pitying 
as  persons  suffering  under  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
injustice.  If  the  sufferers  should  display  some 
patience  and  fortitude,  they  wiU  need  no  stronger 
arguments  to  persuade  spectators  more  remarkable 
for  sensibility  of  heart  than  acuteness  of  under- 
standing, that  they  must  have  truth  upon  their 
side.  They  wiU  reverence  them  as  saints.  Wo  to 
that  nation,  whose  laws  every  sensible  and  honest 
heart  must  be  convinced  there  is  greater  virtue  in 
disobeying  than  in  obeying !  This  is  the  case  with 
persecuting  laws,  though  the  persecutors  should 
have  truth  upon  their  side.  If  men,  through  fear 
of  the  punishments  ye  enact,  belie  their  conscience, 
and  in  so  doing  sin  against  God,  abjure  what  they 
believe,  and  profess  what  they  think  damnable  er- 
rors, ye  compel  them  to  destroy  their  peace  of  mind, 
make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience. 
They  sin  heinously ;  '  for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
^  is  sin.'  And  ye  legislators  and  judges,  authors, 
promoters,  and  executors  of  such  iniquitous  laws, 
ye  who  ought  to  be  the  terror  of  evil  doers  and  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well,  ye  are  their  tempters^ 
seducers,  and  corruptors.    The  generality  of  men 
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have  a  feeling  of  this^  though  they  cannot  reason 
upon  it  or  exphdn  it,  and  such  a  feeling. has  great 
influence  among  the  people. 

The  only  way  I.know  of  preventing  this,  ig  hy 
steeUng  the  heart  against  aU  compassion,  re$olviiig 
steadily  to  persist,  and  stick  at  nothing,  till  the 
end  is  attained.  <  There  is  nothing  so  ridiculous,' 
says  a  late  writer  *  ^  in  respect  of  poUcy,  as  a  mg- 
'  derate  and  half-way  persecution.  It  only  frets 
^  the  sore;  it  raises  t^e  ill  humour  of  mm)Miid; 
^  excites  the  keener  q^irits ;  move&  indignation  in 
^  beholders;  and  sows  the  v^ seeds.,of  sdbdsin  in 
^  men's  bosoms.  A  resolute  and  boldr£iced  perse- 
^  cution  leaved  no  time  or  scope. for  these  eng^oder- 
^  ing  distempers,  or  gathering  iU  humours.  It  do^ 
^  the  w(n:k  at  once,  by  extirpation,  banishment,  or 
^  massacre.'  It  is  indeed  a  fact  well  authenticated 
by  history  and  experience,  that  persecution  can 
never  do  service  to  a  cause,  unless  it  be  carried  the 
utmost  length  possible,  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Now,  if  such  a  thing  were  practicable  in  this  coun- 
try (as  blessed  be  Gk>d,  it  is  not),  will  any  protestant 
stand  forth  and  say  it  would  be  desirable  ? 

Yet  that  any  thing  less  does  unspeakable  hurt 
to  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve,  might  if  neces- 
sary, be  verified  by  a  doud  of  witnesses,  such  as 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  the  reformation 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  I  shall  however  at  this 
time  go  no  farther  for  evidence  than  to  what  hap- 

«  Charact.  Mis.  2.  Ch.  3. 
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pened  in  this  country  in  the  last  century.  When 
the  episcc^al  form  of  church  government  was  est^ 
blished  at  the  Restoration,  if  our  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tic rulers  had  had  any  share  of  moderation,  prudence, 
or  common  humanity,  the  minds  of  men  would^ 
without  great  difficulty,  have  been  pretty  generally 
conciliated  to  the  establishment  then  made,  as  nei- 
ther in  doctrine  nor  in  form  of  worship  (for  they 
used  no  liturgy)  could  the  difference  be  called  ma- 
terial. But  the  spirits  of  our  governors  at  that  time 
were  such  as  bear  no  contradiction,  and  brook  no 
delay.  Their  immediate  recourse  was  to  penal  sta- 
tutes, the  first  thing  always  thought  of  by  men  of 
strong  passions,  but  weak  judgment.  Statutes  were 
accordingly  enacted  breathing  vengeance  against 
all  who  would  not  conform  in  every  thing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  model  that  had  been  erected.  They 
too  pleaded  the  right  of  retaliating.  And  it  would 
be  doing  them  great  injustice  to  deny,  that  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  had,  on 
this  head,  supplied  them  with  plenty  of  matter.  A 
persecution  accordingly  was  commenced,  and  furi- 
ously carried  on.  Numbers  of  unhappy  men  (in- 
fatuated, as  some  would  call  them)  who  never  meant 
to  be  criminal,  but  who  could  not  be  brought  to 
think  it  their  duty  to  profess,  through  fear  of  hu- 
man punishment,  what  they  did  not  believe,  were 
daily  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  their  still  more  in- 
&tuated  rulers.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Did 
they,  by  these  means,  stop  the  progress  of  schism^ 
as  they  call  it,  and  effect  the  so  much  desired  uni- 
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fonnity?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  tyranny  of 
the  ruling  powers  alienated  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple; insomuch,  that  at  the  Revolution,  wherever 
the  persecution  had  heen  hpttest,  the  friends  of  pres- 
bytery  were  the  most  numerous :  On  the  contrary, 
in  those  parts  where  the  people  had  been  blessed 
with  pastors  and  rulers  that  were  men  of  moder- 
ation  and  of  a  Christian  spirit,  there  was  a  very 
general  conformity  to  the  established  model. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  *  We  do  not  seek  to  per- 
secute ;  ^  we  desire  only  that  things  may  continue 

•  as  they  are. — ^Papists  were  not  persecuted  before 
^  the  proposed  repeal ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  they 
^  should  ask  any  indulgence  beside  what  was  so  ge- 

*  nerally  granted  them.'  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  indulgence  they  had  was  merely  by  connivance  ? 
It  was  no  legal  toleration.  And  is  it  agreeable  to 
any  body  to  remain  on  so  precarious  a  foot,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  every  body  ?  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
law  was  rarely  executed,  in  consequence  of  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  the  lenity  of  our  government.  Yet 
there  are  some  instances  of  its  having  been  execut- 
ed. And  what  was  the  reason  that  it  was  not  of- 
tener?  It  was  the  conviction  which  men  have, 
when  their  minds  are  not  inflamed  by  fanatic  zeal, 
that  the  law  was  too  severe,  and,  when  self-defence 
does  not  render  it  absolutely  necessary  (which  God 
be  thanked  is  not  our  case)  not  reconcileable  with 
the  principles  either  of  humanity  or  of  justice  (it 
was,  I  say,  this  conviction)  that  prevented  its  exe- 
cution.   Nay,  so  strongly  do  men  seem  to  be  per- 
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suaded  of  its  injustice,  that  many  who  are  against 
the  repeal  declare  solemnly  that  th^y  would  never 
give  information  against  a  papist,  or  take  any  con- 

•  cem  in  the  execution  of  that  law.     Now  if  it  was  a 
just  and  necessary  law,  why  startle  at  the  execution 
which  ought  to  he  esteemed  a  public  service  ?  Why 
were  not  papists,  not  for  any  wilful  or  intended 
crime,  hut  for  what,  through  the  misfortune  of  their 
education  (which  might  have  been  our  own  case) 
they  believed  in  their  conscience  to  be  their  duty ; 
why  were  they  not  informed  on,  dragged  before  the 
magistrate,  stript  of  their  property,  driven  naked 
from  their  families  and  homes,  banished  into  foreign 
coimtries  to  beg  or  shift  for  bread,  it  may  be  in  their 
old  age,  among  strangers,  the  best  way  they  could ; 
and  if  they  returned,  why  were  they  not  hanged  with- 
out mercy  ?  for  this,  we  are  told  coolly,  is  unavoid- 
able*, to  make  the  law  effectual.   But  if  acting  thus 
would  be  unjust,  why  suffer  a  law  to  remain  in 
force,  which,  if  it  answer  no  other  purpose,  will  at 
least  answer  this  bad  purpose  of  being  a  reproiaph 
on  the  nation,  and  a  severe  retort  against  eveiy 
protestant,  who,  in  arguing  with  a  papist,  urges 
the  different  spirit  of  the  two  religions  ? 

*  But  just  or  unjust,'  say  some,  *  it  is  better  to 
^  have  it  as  a  rod  over  their  heads.    That  is,  in 

•  other  words.  Though  we  have  no  mind  to  do  in- 

•  justice  at  present,  we  wish  to  have  it  in  our  power 

*  Short  View.     Note  on  the  extracts  from  King  William'i^ 

act. 
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^  to  be  li^juit  with  impm^ty^  wfaeti  we  pleue^  ha; 
'  to  Ibiilbe  othetB  Ui  be  viikuas  (fer  Ite  Uw  gives  ft 

*  high  ^WaM  to  informers)  ihtA  tbooe  wbo  have  na 
^  tA¥gi(bn  at  ItU,  no  sietise  idf  virtue  or  hoiHmr»  wlio 
^  tieithe^  fe^*  God  HM*  r^aid  man^  may  be  t^npfced 
^  by  avatiee.*  I^  this  a  law  beeomitig  a  Chiialitti 
tMwTti  ?  Is  it  sueh  as  it  would  becene  the  minigleEi 
of  teligiOB  to  inteirpose  fer  eitlier  pres^rvii^  or  in- 
foMang?  *  Wo  to  hiai,*  saith  the  prophet  ♦;  *  tki4 
^  )e!sftablisheth  a  city  by  inii^iiity/  And  i&all  the 
dty  <)f  Grod  i1»elf»  his  '^Brob»  his  csmno,  the  <Mim 
6f  tnHth  "atod  purity,  be  estaUisbed  by  such  ^looftrsed 
ti^i^abs  ?    Are  we  pretegtants  ?     And  do  we  say» 

*  L»et  us  do  evil  that  good  ttiay  come  ?'  Yet  ei  mxk 
the  apostle  telts  us  f ,  thaft  their  ^  damnatieii  is  Just' 
I  have  ev^r  been  taught^  as  a  Christian  prine^le^ 
ftttA  a  protestant  principle,  that  a  good  eause  <hi|^ 
to  he  promoted  by  lawful  means  only ;  and  that  it 
^as  in  the  true  spirit  of  popery  to  think  that  the 
^d  would  justify  the  means.  We  are  now  adopt- 
ing all  their  maxims,  ^d  making  them  our  ovm. 
We  seem  resolved  that  we  s^all  have  nothing  on 
^s  head  to  reproach  papidts  with.  A  great  out- 
cry has  beeli  raised  of  late  about  the  progr^s  of 
pop^.  I  join  in  the  complaint.  I  see  her  pro- 
cess where  I  least  expected  it ;  and  I  lament  it 
'hea&'tily,  the  more  especially  as  she  comes  in  so 
qtieHiondhle  a  sfutpe.  If  we  must  have  popery,  I 
would,  above  all  things,  have  her  retain  her  own 
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likene^^     The  devil  is  never  so  dfangcrous,  b»  wliei» 
he  transfofms  himself  into  an  angel  (flight. 

Besides,  boff  grossly  impolitic,  as  well  bb  itnjust, 
is  tjb^  praposed  opposition  ?  if  we  bav  any  negard 
to  our  protestant  brethren  in  popish  eotmtries,  shaH 
we  liiroii^  the  nrlipg^  powers  tbere^  with  a  plai»si- 
ble  pretext  ^r  perseeuting  tbem  ?  '  See/  say  tbey, 
referring  to  the  presbyterian  ehureb  of  Scotland^ 
^  m  w^t  manner  wi^  sboidd  be  treated,  if  these  our 
'  oopoptiytnen  of  the  same  prineiples  wkh  them 
*  ^kevM  ever  arrive  at  power.'  'Kiis,  W0  all  know, 
is  the  Gommoa  way  of  arguing.  It  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  just  way ;  for  a  coneurrenee  in  doctrine  does 
not  neeessarily  imply  a  coneurrenee  in  the  methods 
to*  be  ^mjdoyed  in  defending  it.  But  we  need  the 
less  w;9nder,  that  o^rs  shoidd  argue  thus,  when 
we  argue  thus  ourselves.  The  Papists  in  Paris  a- 
boiit  two  huqcbred  years  ago  massaered  the  Parisian 
protectants ;  and  the  papists  in  Ireland  aeted  the 
like  tragedy  in  the  last  century  on  Irish  protest- 
ants  ;  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  punish  for  those 
oxecrable  deeds  the  papists  of  the  present  age  in 
this  country,  however  guiltless  of  those  murders, 
however  harmless  in  their  life  and  conduct  we  have 
hitherto  found  them ;  though  we  can  charge  them 
with  no  crime,  but  that  they  are  papists.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  law  amongst  our  clans  in  ages  of 
barbarity,  that  when  a  person  belonging  to  one  dan 
murdered  a  man  belonging  to  another,  the  mur- 
derer, if  found,  was  to  be  hanged  as  he  deserved ; 
but  if  he  could  not  be  found,  the  first  man  of  the 
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same  dan  that  could  be  found,  should  be  hanged  m 
his  stead.  There  is  such  a  similarity  in  this  to  the 
mode  of  retaliation  on  sects,  that  both  must  certainly 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  the  same  origi- 
nal code  of  natural  right ! 

But  whencesoever  this  principle  has  arisen,  it  is 
certainly  but  too  prevalent  in  most  religious  sects. 
And,  if  we  resolve  to  act  upon  it,  we  do  what  we 
can  to  establish  persecution  every  where,  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  We  plead,  that  we  persecute  papists^ 
because  they  J^rsecute  us;  and  they  plead  that  they 
persecute  us,  because  we  persecute  them.  Our  con- 
duct will  at  this  time  be  the  more  unjustifiable,  be- 
cause not  only  in  protestant  countries,  but  even  in 
some  popish  countries,  the  rulmg  powers  are  great- 
ly  relaxmg  in  this  respect.  ShaU  we  then  give  a 
check  to  their  humanity,  by  teaching  them,  from 
our  example,  to  account  our  brother-protestants  a 
more  pernicious  and  dangerous  race  than  they  for- 
merly imagmed  them  to  be  ? 

God  forbid  that  I  should  put  on  a  foot  of  equali- 
ty the  disposition  of  any  in  this  country,  with  that 
of  inquisitors  and  crusaders.  I  will  not  allow  my- 
self to  think  so  badly  even  of  the  most  violent 
But  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  when  once  we 
are  in  this  train  with  any  adverse  sect,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  far  we  may  think  ourselves  obliged 
to  go.  The  same  plea  of  necessity  to  render  for- 
mer measures  effectual,  may  carry  us  such  lengths 
as  in  the  beginning  we  should  have  looked  on  with 
horror. 
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But  to  return :  The  repeal  can  never  do  hurt, 
because  it  is  the  repeal  of  a  statute,  which  seems, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  our  antagonists  on  this 
question,  to  have  done  no  good.  So  far  from  oc- 
casioning the  decrease  of  the  number  of  papists, 
they  have  been,  we  are  told,  increasing  for  many 
years  backwards.  And  this  perhaps  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  inefiicacy  of  a  law  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  repeal  of  it.  That 
act,  though  severe,  is  not  severe  enough  to  extir- 
pate papists ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  too  severe, 
considering  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the 
times,  for  any  but  persons  of  no  character  to  assist 
in  executing  it.  Thus  it  gives  papists  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  plausible  plea  of  suffering  persecution, 
without  being  materially  hurt  by  actual  persecution. 
In  some  other  countries,  where  Romanists,  though 
not  of  the  establishment,  have  enjoyed  for  centuries 
a  legal  toleration,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  clamours 
about  their  increase,  or  of  any  dread  of  danger  a- 
rising  from  them.  Why  then  should  not  this  na- 
tion, since  we  have  so  strong  evidence  that  severi- 
ty will  not  answer,  be  induced  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  more  humane 
and  more  christian-like  policy  of  other  nations  ?  In 
many  instances,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  best 
writers  on  jurisprudence,  the  unconscionable  severi- 
ty of  laws  has  rendered  them  useless,  nay  made 
them  serve  to  promote,  instead  of  checking,  the 
growth  of  those  evils  against  which  they  are  pointed. 
They  make  those  very  persons  screen  offenders,  who 


\H^ld  4[)th^4<ise    ^s»i^  ih  tkmvk«^   tb^A;      So 

I  ^kll  btti^  tab  tii^  fr^^atihi  to  «oilrtd^  A  iktfe, 
iMth  ill  resist  t6  hi]^  ecx;l^nli«6)Ml  ftUp^HMis^  fbe 
^i^riety  »f  their  int^tftriii^  tii  thils  bu)$hlfed6.  I 
tetis  ^6  yijglit  lb  &t  dkytm  ^liles :  ^t  ii6  ^  brot^r 
:2khd  ieUbw-'fiiitiiBtien  I  ciffcnr  rny  ^^Ai&k  «n  k  t&fi(e  in 
«v^ch  the  ^uile  ^  reli^io^  i!A  ^n^H  «Ud  tte  chft- 
lict^):  bf  ihiM^teh^  bf  the  gdspA  in  pi&iticiilar^  ^e 
^ciGfiiicern^.  I  faatie  iy^  thte  ir^etelit  Vrin^  Ih&t 
)4tiy  nsgartl  ibiiy  be  paid  W  "My  judginenit^  further 
thto  ijs  dikie  to  Ithe  rea^olryft  hy  wfaleh  it  »s  «Up^e!rtelcL 
It  Uras  ohi^irVed  beft^^  that  t^e  questi^im  <tf  the  f^- 

^e  ^ttbfit:,  i*  i^  prcyp^ly  bf  ttie  department  ctf  wir 
jMdk^txifriei^.  The  <mly  qtiei^lt^M  that  ca^  Mrittly 
he  ^M  "M  e^ftae  taider  thar  k^ogUii^sa^ce  ii^  ehttreh 
rO(M»1;8,  is  that  discnssed  in  Ithe  former  chapter,  wl^- 
ther  ti*e  tdJemtirtft,  6r  tl*e  jiiersectttion  of  toch  peo- 
fde,  ^  m^^st  k^onformaUe  tk)  the  spirit  :ai^  laws  of 
vmiar  holy  tdigyn.  There  are  e^raoi'danary  casses 
iu  t^ich,  I  acknowledge,  it  may  be  ^doBable,  per- 
haps commei^dable,  iti  1^  piastors  to  istep  aside  a 
little  t(fr  the  sake  of  dmng  tsodJie  dignal^ervioe,  Mvhere- 
by  the  ca;tise  they  «re  engaged  in  may  be  advaiifced, 
and  the  honotir  of  the  master  whom  tliey  serve,  pro- 
moted. Let  >tts  see  whether  an  application  from 
the  representative  of  this  ehnrch,  of  the  kind  that 
was  proposed  ait  the  last  meeting  of  the  General 
.Asseml4y,  and  will,  in  all  probability,    be   again 


moved  ^t  th^  WWilPfc  wquW  w^wer  these  i^ppyt- 

a«t  endft,  Wftviflfg  the  »vguments  ajr^y  used* 
and  wbicb  ta  ina  ^ppeiMr  wwf werable^  I  s}ia(U  (m^y 
berq  advent  to  twp  tjhiRgJSi,  fir$t»  tP  wh^  wits  the 
miwterial  <dbaracter  to  do ;  wd  secondly,  to  whg^t 
wUl  prohobbly  be  thfi  consequences  of  the  me^^re 
proposed  in  the  Inst  ^semWy,  if  it  shall  now  b§  ^ 
dopted. 

In  regard  to  the  former^  it  is  th^  pbsejrvation  pf 
#n  ingenious  niodern,  that  the  magistrate  and  tbe 
pai3ter  are  both  d#nomin;^ted  God's  nnnister^j  but 
in  ¥ery  di;Serent  senses.  Th^  magistrate  is  the  n>i- 
pieter  <^  diyi^  jui^ico ;  fche  pastor  is  the  ininii^ter 
(of  divine  goodness  and  gr^Q^.  A  wost  just  and 
pertinent  observation.  Tbie  form^  acpordii^y 
boaretb  not  tim  sword  in  v^n ;  the  letter  cometh 
announqng  peace  through  Jesus  Christ  ew  Lord. 
The  service  be  is  engaged  in,  is  <tyl^  tfce  n^inii§itry 
,i^  reconciliation.  The  former  oper^^tes  chiefly  by 
fear,  being  the  terror  of  evil  doe]cs ;  the  latter  chiefly 
by  loyq,  in  tbe  dijq^Jay  he  miakes  of  the  tender 
mercies  of  God  and  the  love  of  Jesus.  Thei^e  is  a 
beauty  in  preserving  consistency  of  character,  and, 
on  tbe  contrary,  there  is  something  singularly  shook* 
ing  to  men  whose  taste  is  not  totally  d^raved,  in 
a  gross  violation  of  character.  Sanguinary  mea- 
sures are,  on  certain  occasions,  very  suitable  in  the 
oflBcer  of  justice ;  but  it  ill  becomes  the  messenger 
a(  peace  to  breathe  out,  like  Saul  the  Pharisee  (un- 
converted indeed,  but  not  the  less  zealous),  thre^t- 
enings  and  slaughter.     The  sense  of  what  became  a 
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minister  of  the  New  Covenant,  a  preacher  of  good 
will  to  men,  was  so  strong  on  the  minds  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  that  when  our  religion  came  first 
into  favour  with  the  magistrate,  it  was  looked  on 
universally  as  a  becoming  action  in  the  ministers 
to  use  their  good  offices,  in  behalf  of  an  unhappy 
creature  who  had  exposed  himself  to  the  stroke  of 
public  justice,  wherever  any  favourable  circum- 
stances could  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  his 
crime.  But  in  no  case  whatever  was  it  thought 
suitable  that  he  should  interpose  to  call  for  ven- 
geance. That  the  servant  of  the  prince  of  peace 
should  prove  a  peacemaker,  mediator,  and  inter- 
cessor, was  entirely  consonant  to  the  nature  of  his 
office :  but  that  he  should  interpose  as  an  avenger, 
or  as  an  instigator  of  others  to  vengeance,  or  to  vio- 
lent and  vindictive  measures,  was  considered  as  a 
practical  denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  who 
came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ; 
and  as  what  suited  more  the  character  of  that  be- 
ing whom  they  called  the  adversary  and  accuser  of 
the  brethren. 

If,  by  some  means  or  other,  bur  legislature  had 
been  incited  to  think  of  imposing  new  restraints, 
or  inflicting  new  pains  and  penalties  on  papists,  or 
on  dissenters  of  any  denomination,  it  would  have 
been  excusable,  nay,  on  account  of  the  motive,  might 
have  been  thought  praiseworthy  in  the  ministers  of 
religion,  to  represent,  with  all  due  respect,  that  they 
hoped  by  the  use  of  arms  more  evangelical,  the  end 
might  be  attained,  and  the  public  sufficiently  se- 
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cured  from  danger.  But  the  interposition  proposed 
at  present  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  To  what 
shall  I  compare  it  ?  A  culprit  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal  stands  before  his  judge.  The  sword 
is  unsheathed  and  ready  to  strike.  Several  hu- 
inane  persons  intercede,  mention  every  alleviating 
circumstance,  propose  taking  security  of  the  convict 
that  he  shall  behave  himself  properly,  and  beg  that 
the  sword  may  again  be  sheathed.  The  magistrate 
relents,  and  is  on  the  point  of  complying,  when  a 
person  of  a  grave  aspect  interposes,  who,  though  he 
carry  the  olive  branch,  the  ensign  of  peace,  in  his 
hand,  with  a  countenance  more  stem  than  meek  to 
the  surprise  of  every  body,  cries  to  the  officer  of 
justice.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  No  security 
can  bind  that  wretch ;  and  no  where  can  the  sword 
of  justice  be  sheathed  at  this  time  so  properly  as  in 
his  bowels.  This  parable  I  leave  to  the  reflection 
of  my  readers. 

I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  consequences  of 
the  application.  I  admit  that,  if  made,  it  will  pos- 
sibly be  successful,  not  from  any  conviction  of  the 
propriety  of  making  it,  or  of  the  iitness  of  what  is 
asked.  But  a  flame^  little  to  our  credit,  has  been 
raised  in  the  country ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that 
yielding  to  the  humour,  however  reprehensible,  and 
granting  what  is  asked,  is  a  less  evil,  than  a  posi- 
tive refusal  might  prove,  especially  considering  the 
state  of  public  affairs  at  present.  But  the  question 
of  greatest  moment  is,  In  what  light  will  the  appli- 
cation represent  the  spirit  of  our  people  in  general^ 
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and  this  national  diurch  in  particuiai^  to  the  con- 
stituent branches  of  the  British  senate  ?  It  dbould 
be  remembered  how  different  the  &te  of  the  like 
bill  was  in  England,  and  even  in  Ireland,  where 
that  sect,  with  wme  colour  of  reason,  might  have 
been  accounted  dangerous.  But  here  I  where  oom- 
parativdy  they  are  so  inoonsidaraUe  both  in  num- 
ber and  property, — I  could  say  a  great  deal,  but  I 
fcH-bear.  I  will  not  dii^semlde.  I  am  both  ashamed 
and  grieved,  that  there  should  be  occasbn  to  say 
any  thing  on  such  a  subject. 

In  what  light  will  our  conduct  appear,  when  oon- 
trasted  with  that  of  the  English  and  Irish  bishops, 
whom  it  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  undiaritable  to 
accuse  of  indifference  in  such  a  cause,  and  who,  ^ 
members  of  the  legislature,  readily  concuned  in 
granting  the  relief  desired  in  their  countries  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  of  us  are  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that,  with  judicious  persons,  the  compari- 
son will  redound  to  our  honour  ? 

Yet  amid  so  many  grounds  of  mortification,  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  in  the 
last  assembly,  a  most  respectable  assembly,  and  far 
the  most  numerous  I  ever  witnessed,  (and  I  have 
witnessed  many)  a  motion  for  an  application  of  this 
nature  was  thrown  out  as  altogether  improper  and 
unbecoming,  by  a  very  great  plurality  of  voices. 
It  ought  also  to  be  attended  to,  that  this  happened 
when  men  had  nothing  to  influence  their  judgment 
but  the  merits  of  the  question,  not  a  single  person 
that  I  know  of,  having  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
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tsueb  a  motion  till  it  was  made  in  the  bouse.  Tu- 
multuous conrentions  and  mobs  and  oth^r  lawless 
excesses  had  not  then  been  artfiiUy  produced  to 
terrify  those  who  could  not  be  convinced.  I  had 
never  before  so  distinct  an  idea  ^f  what  is  called  in 
ecclesiastic  history  pteaching  a  crusade ;  at  the  same 
time  I  must  r^et  that  I  should  ever  have  acquir- 
ed additional  knowledge  on  this  subject,  from  any 
thing  to  be  seen  in  this  protestant  land. 

I  beg  it  may  also  be  observed  that  popery  is  not 
the  only  adversary  we  have  to  struggle  with.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  opposition  we  are  expc^ed  to  from 
other  Beets  much  more  numerous.  I  speak  of  the 
infidelity,  tile  scepticism,  the  open  profani^ess,  and 
contempt  of  all  religion  that  so  much  abound  in 
this  age  and  country,  a  far  more  formidable  foe 
than  popery.  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to 
uts,  how  our  conduct  may  affect  this  evil,  either  by 
adding  strength  to  it,  and  ftimishing  libertines  with 
new  arguments,  for  fortifying  themselves  in  their 
impiety^  or  by  acting  isuch  a  part  as  must  tend  to 
fiiience  and  oonfute  lliem  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
persons  of  t^is  stamp  are  the  dedared  enemies  of 
our  order.  Let  ^uas  try  to  draw  instruction  from 
the  reproaches,  and  even  the  aspersions  of  our  ene- 
mies. Amongst  othar  things,  they  arraign  all 
clergymen  of  whatever  sect,  fen:  a  pride  which  takes 
fire  at  the  least  otmtradiction,  for  an  ambition  or 
lust  of  power,  which  makes  ail  rivalry  insupporta- 
ble, and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  these,  for  a 
persecuting  spirit,  which  all  possesses  against  the 
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common  enemy,  and  every  single  sect  possesses 
against  every  other.  The  common  maxim  of  these 
men  is,  '  Priests  of  aU  religions  are  the  same.' 
That  the  character  which  they  draw,  is  done  with 
much  exaggeration  and  malevolence,  no.  impartial 
person  will  deny.  Nor  will  it  he  denied  hy  such, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  unamiahle  spirit  too 
often  displayed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
not  only  defenders,  but  patterns  of  religion,  has 
given  too  great  scope  for  such  accusations. 

It  was  lately  proposed  in  Sweden,  a  Lutheran, 
and  therefore  a  protestant  country,  to  give  a  tolera- 
tion to  all  dissenters.  This  measure  would  have 
chiefly  affected  Calvinists,  and  next  to  them,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Papists.  The  clergy  opposed  it.  But, 
as  the  other  estates  of  the  kingdom  approved  the 
measure,  it  took  place.  Should  we  now,  like  the 
Swedish  clergy,  interpose  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
gracious  intentipns  of  the  legislature,  would  it  not 
contribute  to  confirm  the  irreligious  in  their  errors  ? 
Could  we  be  surprised  that  they  should  exclaim  in 
triumph,  '  It  is  precisely  as  we  thought.     They 

*  are  all  the  same  thing  at  bottom;  Papist,  Lu- 

*  theran,  Calvinist,  &c.  &c.     Theit  differences  con- 

*  sist  in  a  few  trifling  ceremonies,  or  unintelligible 
'  logomachies,  but   the  same  spirit  pervades  the 

*  whole,  the  same  pride,  the  same  intolerance,  the 

*  same  inclination  to  domineer,  and  to  crush  all 

*  that  oppose  them  ?'     I  know  it  will  be  said, 

*  What  have  we  to  do  to  mind  the  speeches  of  the 

*  profane  and  graceless  ?     They  neither  do  nor  will 
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*  favour  us,  whatever  part  we  act/     I  imagine  that 
even  the  profane  and  graceless  ought  not  to  he  de- 
spaired of,  and  consequently  that  their  sentiments 
and  speeches  ought  not  to  be  altogether  disregard- 
ed.     Such  are  not  always  irreclaimable.     Much 
less  ought  we  to  furnish  them  with  what  may  serve 
not  only  to  confirm  them  in  their  pernicious  course, 
but  to  prove  the  instruments  of  gaining  over  others 
to  their  party.     The  apostle  Peter  did  not  think 
the  sentiments  even  of  heathens  were  to  be  despised 
by  the  disciples,  and  therefore  enjoined  them  to  be 
careful  that  their  conversation  might  be  honest 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be  ashamed 
who  falsely  accuse  their  good  conversation  in  Christ  *. 
And  the  apostle  Paul  makes  the  opinion  of  infidels 
of  so  great  consequence,  that  he  expressly  requires, 
that  regard  be  had  to  it,  even  in  the  election  of  a 
bishop.     *  He  must  have  a  good  report  of  them 
*  which  are  without  f .'     Shall  we  then  think  it  a 
matter  of  no  moment,  that  we  give  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme  ?     Does  it  appear  to 
us  a  thing  absolutely  indifferent,   that  the  good 
ways  of  the  Lord  are,  by  our  means,  evil  spoken  of 
among  them  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?     Is  it  all 
one  whether  fools  be  recovered  by  us,  or  confirmed 
in  their  folly  ? 

I  conclude  with  my  most  fervent  prayers  to  the 
God  of  grace  and  father  of  mercies,  that  he  would 

*  1  Pet  ii.  12.  iii.  l6.  t  1  Tim.  iii.  7. 
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be  pleased  to  direct  the  great  ootmeil  o£  our  cfaurcb, 
as  on  every  oocasioD»  so  particularly  on  the  present, 
that  he  would  inspire  them  with  the  amiable  ^rit 
of  their  Master,  with  the  wisdom  that  is  froa» 
above,  which  is  not  like  the  wisdom  of  the  world- 
ling,  earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  but  first  pwe,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
merey  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  with* 
out  hypocrisy ;  that  we  may  all  know,  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  firuit  of  righteousness  is  sofwn  m 
peace  for  them  that  make  peace. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  proper  and  Christian  Expedients  for  pra^ 
moting  Religious  Knowledge,  and  repressing 
Error, 

XT  requires  but  little  art  to  make  ign(»*ance  jealous. 
The  multitude  every  where  are  ignorant,  and,  by 
consequence,  easily  enflamed  with  jealousy.  It  re- 
quires but  few  (sometimes  a  single  person  has  be^i 
sufficient)  of  those  in  whom  the  populace  confide, 
to  suggest  that  there  is  danger,  and  they  are  hi- 
stantly  alarmed ;  they  ask  neither  evidence  nor  ex- 
planation. As  the  flame  spreads,  its  influence  on 
every  individual  increases.  Each  is  actuated  not 
only  by  the  fervour  originally  excited  in  himself, 
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but  by  that  whkh  is  as  it  were,  reflected  from  every 
countenance  around  himr  When  the  fury  of  the 
people,  from  a  notion  of  gross  injury,  is  worked  up 
to  a  certain  pitch,  they  are  no  kmger  capable  of 
eontroul.  They  encourage  one  another  by  their 
number  and  rage.  There  is  nothing  which  they 
do  not  think  themselres  able  to  eflFect.  They  run 
headlong  into  the  most  vident  excesses.  What- 
ever be  the  cause  they  contend  for,  they  have  not 
so  much  as  an  idea  of  any  other  expedients  than 
such  as  are  dictated  by  fury.  It  happens  then  al- 
most invariahly  that  they  over-shoot  the  aim  of 
those  who  first  raised  the  alarm,  and  awaked  their 
jealousy.  And  when  they  interpose  to  restrain 
them,  they  generally  find  it  impracticable.  For  the 
people  then  have  no  ears  for  any  language  but  that 
of  their  passions.  In  vain  are  they  reminded  that 
more  moderate  methods  were  pointed  out  to  them 
from  the  beginning.  If  the  rabble  are  to  be  set  to 
work,  they  must  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  their  own 
way.  They  have  neither  capacity  nor  patience  for 
pursuing  moderate  methods. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  not  be  consonant  to 
justice  to  charge  the  effects  of  the  popular  frenzy 
wholly  on  1;hose  who  at  first  were  active  in  alarming 
them.  As  little  would  it  be,  on  the  other  hand^ 
wholly  to  exculpate  the  first  instigators.  That  they 
did  not  foresee  the  fires  that  would  be  kindled,  and 
the  destruction  that  would  ensue,  and  were  there- 
fore not  the  intentional  causes  of  the  particular  out- 
rages, justpice  as  well  as  charity  require  us  to  admit ; 
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but  that  any  one,  ^ho  inflames  the  minds  of  iiie 
multitude,  must  be  sensible,  that  he  endangeifa  the 
peace  of  his  country,  as  wdl  as  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore^  by  all  the 
principles  of  law,  is  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
cannot  be  denied.  And  even  on  the  principles  of 
sound  morality,  he  is  so  £ai  answerable,  as  the  con- 
sequences actually  were,  or  might  have  been,  fore- 
seen by  him.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  this  case  to  find  an 
apology  for  the  heart,  that  is  not  at  the  expence  of 
the  understanding. 

But  we  can  say  the  less  in  behalf  of  those  from 
whom  the  evil -originated,  because  their  more  mo- 
derate methods  are  as  really  unjustifiable,  on  the 
maxims  of  the  gospel,  as  the  more  violent  methods 
of  the  multitude.    The  difference  between  them  is 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree.     The  introduc- 
tion of  force  into  the  service  of  religion,  whether 
applied  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  the  mob,  has  evei 
proved,  and  will  prove  the  bane  of  true  religion. 
It  is  the  establishment  of  the  profession  of  religion 
on  the  ruins  of  its  spirit.     It  is  attempting  to  sup- 
port Christianity  by  undermining  virtue.     It  pre- 
sents the  strongest  temptations  to  what  every  one 
who  reflects,  whatever  be  his  system  of  opinions, 
must  admit  to  be  the  grossest  crimes.     It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  corruptions  of  Antichristian  Rome,  the 
spiritual  Babylon,  and  the  source  of  most  of  her 
other  abominations.     I  may  add,  it  is  a  sure  evi- 
dence, that  we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  in- 
toxication  occasioned    by   the   envenomed   cup  of 
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which  she  has  made  all  nations  drink,  when  we  so 
entirely  adopt  her  sentiments,  and  speak  her  lan- 
guage. Ill  does  it  befit  in  particular  the  shepherds 
of  Christ's  flock  to  recur  to  such  unsanctified  expe- 
dients. *  To  what  expedients  shall  we  then  recur, 
*  when  an  immediate  danger  threatens  ? '  To  such 
only  as  are  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
congenial  to  the  service. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  always 
danger  when  the  cry  is  raised.     There  is  no  more 
real  danger  here  at  present  to  protestantism  from 
popery,  than  there  was  in  England  to  episcopacy 
in  Queen  Anne's  time,  from  protestant  dissenters, 
when  the  like  cry  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  from 
a  cause  as  trivial,  excited  such  tumults  throughout 
that  nation,  or  than  there  was  to  Christianity  itself 
not  thirty  years  ago  from  Judaism,  on  occasion  of 
the  naturalization  bill,  or  Jew  bill,  which  put  all 
England  in  a  ferment.      The   mode  of  arguing 
adopted  at  that  time  in  England,  in  regard  to  Jews, 
was  remarkably  similar  to  that  now  used  in  this 
country,  in  regard  to  Papists.     If  Jews,  it  was  said, 
were  allowed  but  liberty,  they  would  soon  become 
possessed  of  power.     If  they  were,  in  any  case,  per- 
mitted to  acquire  real  (or  what  we  commonly  call 
heritable)  property,  they  would  soon  be  proprietors 
of  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  entire  freedom  were  given 
to  their  religious  profession,  Judaism  would  soon 
become  predominant ;  circumcision  in  less  than  a 
century  would  be  established  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  our  churches  would  all  be  converted  into  syna- 

M  m 
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gogues.  Then  would  cominenee  the  persecati<nt 
of  Christians.  And  for  this  purpose  crosses,  not 
crucifixes^  would  be  erected  in  every  market  town. 

By  I  know  not  what  infatuation,  it  happens  al- 
most every  where,  that  the  bulk  of  the  pec^le  seem 
disposed  to  think,  that  if  any  sect^  how  insignift- 
cant  soever,  were  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  in  its 
religious  profession  with  those  of  the  establishmeftt^ 
though  without  any  share  of  power,  it  would  qnidc- 
ly  be  preferred  by  every  body,  and  the  established 
worship  would  be  totally  deserted.  One  would 
think  that  at  bottom  there  lurked  some  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  established  model  is  of  all  religious 
professions  the  most  unpopular  in  the  country,  or 
would  soon  become  so,  if  any  competitor  tvere  ad- 
mitted ;  that  consequently  they  imputed  the  pre- 
ference given  it  by  the  people  isolely  to  their  ig-- 
norance,  and  were  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  on  a 
fair  examination,  it  would  prove  the  most  irration^ 
and  the  most  unscripturaL  They  act  as  thotigb 
they  thought,  that  without  its  legal  prerogatives, 
particularly  without  the  signal  advantage  of  penidi 
statutes,  suppressing,  or,  at  least,  checking  other 
sects,  it  would  not  have  so  much  as  an  existence. 
Now  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  the  people 
who  seem  to  be  actuated  by  such  imaccountabfe 
suspicions  are  not  those  who  think  most  un&vonr- 
ably  of  the  establishment;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  commonly  the  greatest  sticklers  for  iti^  absdlute 
perfection  in  every  article.  I  do  not  accuse  one 
national  church,  or  one  sect  in  particular,  of  this 
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absurdity.    It  is  pretty  common  to  all :  In  this  re- 
spect popery,  prelacy,  presbytery  are  the  same. 

Now  of  all  religious  parties,  the  papists,  to  do 
them  justice,  are  the  most  excusable  in  entertain- 
ing these  suspicions.  The  reason  is  evident.  No 
party  can  worse  bear  being  brought  to  an  open 
trial.  Error,  like  vice,  shuns  the  light.  Virtue 
and  truth,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  it.  To 
the  latter  it  is  as  beneficial,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  for- 
mer. It  was  in  the  night,  while  men  slept,  in  the 
decline  of  all  useful  knowledge,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  that  the  tares  of 
popery  were  sown  by  the  enemy  among  the  wheat 
of  the  gospel,  that  good  seed  which  had  been  sown 
by  the  Son  of  Man.  What  was  nourished  by  ig- 
norance, and  could  have  been  nourished  by  it  only, 
must  be  hurt  by  knowledge.  No  wonder  then  that 
p6p€?ry  should  dread  inquiry,  should  admit  no  com- 
petition,  should  not  give  so  much  as  a  hearing  to 
an  adversary  wherever  she  can  avoid  it.  Keason  is 
against  her.  Scripture  is  against  her,  nay  aritiqulty 
(which  with  those  uiversdd  in  history,  never  with 
the  knowing,  she  i^  fond  to  plead)  is  against  her. 
Whit  has  she  then  to  trust  to,  but  the  tjrrant'iS; 
iron  rod  ?  But  for  protestants  to  show  the  like 
illiberal  suspiciousness  is  to  betray  their  own  cause, 
and  dn  against  th^  majesty  of  truth.  Truth  r^- 
quireii  but  the  light;  because,  in  regard  to  her,  to 
be  known  is  to  be  loved;  error  screens  herself  in 
darkness,  b^ing  conscious,  that,  in  regard  to  her,  to 
b^  seen  is  Mb  be  h^t^d.    It  is  the  common  sign  of  a 

Mm  2 
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bad  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  itself,  and  to  avoid  a 
fair  inquiry.  This  is  one  of  the  many  evil  sjrmp- 
toms  which  strongly  mark  the  cause  of  Rome. 

But,  in  order  to  a  fair  inquiry,  some  things  are 
previously  necessary.     Such  are  the  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  means  of  support  to  those  employed 
in  conveying  knowledge.     In  these  days  we  have 
no  ground  to  look  for  miraculous  assistance.     The 
church,  now  arrived  at  maturity,  is  largely  supplied 
with  all  necessary  evidence  within  herself,  and  no 
longer  needs  those  props  and  supports  she  was  ob- 
liged to  lean  upon  in  her  infant  years.     But  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  those  miracles  still  remain  with 
us  as  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  account,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress,  the  most  memorable  events,  the  establish- 
ment and  the  defection  of  the  church,  which  in  the 
early  days  they  could  not  have,  amply  supply  to  us 
the  want  of  present  miracles.     If  we  use  properly 
the  spiritual  weapons  suited  to  this  spiritual  war- 
&re,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  success. 
That  human  means  ought  to  be  employed  none  but 
the  merest  enthusiasts  will  deny.     Only  let  them 
be  such  human  means  as  suit  the  cause  of  truth 
and  chmty. 

If  popery,  as  has  been  contended,  has  been,  in 
some  places,  on  the  increase,  it  will  be  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  it  has  been  only  where  the  people  un- 
happily are  far  removed  from  the  means  of  know- 
ledge. The  evil  itself,  which  is  ignorance,  points 
out  the  cure.    Introduce  the  light,  and  the  dark- 
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ness  is  dispelled.  In  lai^e  and  extensive  parishes 
in  the  Highlands,  they  often  recur  to  popish  teach- 
ers, because  they  have  no  other.  Where  there  is 
gross  ignorance,  there  are  also  no  doubt  barbarity 
and  superstition.  And  wherever  these  are,  the  ab- 
tsurdities  of  popery  are  better  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  people,  than  the  doctrines  of  a  more  rational 
religion.  Now  that  in  parishes  in  the  Highlands 
and  Western  Isles,  some  of  sixteen,  some  of  twenty- 
five,  some  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five 
to  seven  in  breadth,  some  containing  near  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  they  have  but  one 
protestant  pastor,  how  can  they  escape  being  per- 
verted to  popery  ?  This  must  appear  a  necessary 
consequence,  when  we  consider  the  uncommon  zeal 
which  papists  have  always  shown  for  making  pro- 
selytes, 

Now  for  redressing  this  grievance  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  know  only  two  methods,  compidsion  and 
persuasion.  If  we  recur  to  the  first,  and  after  it, 
though  by  no  means  a  Christian  method,  the  ge- 
neral hankering  seems  to  be,  what  will  our  penal 
laws  signify  in  those  islands  and  tracts  of  land  where 
the  papists  in  number  compared  with  the  protes- 
tants,  are  already  by  the  accounts  that  have  been 
given  ^f  as  thirty  to  one  in  some  places,  in  others 
as  twenty,  in  others  as  ten  ?  Or  what  end  would 
it  answer,  though  we  should  get  laws  ten  times 

*  See  the  account  published  by  the  Society  for  propagat- 
ing Christian  Knowledge  in  1774. 
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more  wevere  than  those  in  foree  at  pieeent  ?  Gm 
we  imagine,  that  any  peiaon,  however  well  inelined 
to  the  work,  would  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt,  in 
tiiose  districts,  to  execute  the  laws  ?  Sanguinary 
statutes,  in  such  cases,  do  hut  show  the  impotenoe 
4^  the  l^islative  power,  and  embolden  people  the 
more  openly  to  set  it  at  defiance.  They  will  have 
this  additional  motive  in  a  cause  like  this,  that  the 
more  daring  their  transgression  of  oiqr  laws  is,  the 
greater  wiU  be  their  merit  with  their  pairty,  becaiw 
done  for  the  interest  of  the  church.  Can  any  per- 
son, who  reflects,  be  so  in&tuated  as  to  think,  that 
in  this  way  any  service  will  be  done  to  prptestan- 
tism  ?  That  such  fruitless  attempts  will  do  it 
great  disservice,  one  must  be  totally  blinded  by  his 
prejudices  not  to  perceive.  The  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple will  more  than  ever  be  alienated  from  us ;  their 
numbers  will  strengthen  their  resolution ;  and  their 
success  will  ensure  their  perseverance.  To  me  it  is 
manifei^t  that  in  such  parishes  at  Ipast,  the  repeal 
proposed  will  be  favourable  to  the  other,  and  the 
only  Christian  method  of  persuasion,  because  it  will 
be  of  great  use  to  us  for  gaining  their  confidence, 
and  bringing  them  without  suspicion  to  join  with 
us  in  other  cNrdinary  affairs.  If  we  will  not  admit 
persons  who  offer  themselves  as  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  and  accept  such  service  from  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  as  they  think  they  can  in  a 
consistency  with  their  duty  give  us,  we  in  a  man- 
ner force  them  to  combine  with  one  another,  for 
iheir  own  defence,  against  us.     We  gain  to  our- 
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sekes,  besides,  all  the  odium  of  being  persecutors, 
withoul;  gaming  any  thing  to  the  o^use.  They 
will  have  all  the  advantage  of  tb^  ple^  of  being  perr 
secuted  for  consdeOiCe  sake,  without  su^aiping  any 
loss  by  parseeution.  We  airm  their  minds  with 
prejudices  against  us,  and  derive  ouFJselvies  of  the 
power  of  eyer  gaining  on  them  by  soft^  methods. 
In  brief,  if  nothing  will  please  but  the  apjtiehristian 
plan  of  converting  by  tliQ  sword,  m^  if  we  are  now 
ao  unaccustomed  to  evangelical  weapons  that  we 
should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  usie  them,  we 
have  no  chance  at  all,  on  that  plan,  if  we  set  aboiit 
the  work  in  a  faint-hearted  manner,  and  adopt  the 
measures  of  Antichrist  by  halves.  We  shall  but 
expose  oursdves,  and  be  found  in  the  end  to  havo 
done  more  ill  than  good. 

*  Well,  if  we  are  not  to  go  faintly  to  wcwt,'  it 
may  be  asked,  *  what  is  the  stout-hearted  method 
^  you  would  prc^ose  ? '  I  answer.  What  woul4 
the  papists,  our  admired  masters,  in  this  motely 
^irituS  temporaJ  warfare,  have  d^e  in  the  UkJ 
case  ?  For  though  m  words  we  loudly  condemn 
their  conduct,  we  are  ever  rjecurring  to  their  exam- 
ple for  a  pattern,  and  to  serve  as  a  justification  of 
ourselves.  I  should  rather  ask.  What  did  they 
when  heretics  were  so  numerous  that  penal  laws 
could  have  no  effect  ?  Their  aim  was  then  to  sub- 
due them  by  the  sword.  They  instituted  a  cru- 
sade, and  made  war  upon  them  as  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  This  was  their  method  with  the  Albi- 
genses.     Soldiers  were  inlisted  in  Christ's  Jiame ; 
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for  those  pretended  servants  would  fight  for  him, 
in  spite  of  himself  An  army  was  accordingly  sent 
to  convince  the  heretics  of  their  errors,  after  the 
military  fashion,  and  convert  them  at  the  point  of 
tJie  sword.  Those  who  were  so  obstinately  unrea- 
sonable as  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  weighty  ar- 
guments, were  butchered  without  mercy,  Christ's 
kingdom  had,  in  their  hands,  totally  changed  its 
character.  By  his  account,  it  was  not  proper  for 
his  servants  to  fight,  unless  his  kingdom  were,  what 
it  was  not,  a  worldly  kingdom.  By  their  account, 
nothing  was  so  proper.  But  the  mystery  is  un- 
ravelled when  we  reflect  that  the  kingdom  they 
fought  for  was  in  fact  a  worldly  kingdom,  mis- 
named Christ's.  Now  if  we  are  capable  of  adopt- 
ing the  like  measures,  and  in  order  to  grace  the 
annals  of  Scotland  for  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
to  institute  a  protestant  crusade,  we  are,  I  am 
afraid,  but  ill  furnished  (admitting  we  obtain  all 
the  assistance  we  can  expect  from  the  secular  arm) 
with  the  means  of  executing  such  a  plan.  The 
pope  is  much  better  provided  in  resources  for  an 
undertaking  of  this  sort.  His  soldiers,  beside  all 
temporal  advantages,  receive  out  of  the  church's 
inexhaustible  treasury  plenty  of  pardons  and  in- 
dulgences, and  a  sure  passport  to  heaven,  in  case 
they  should  die  in  the  cause.  We  have  abandoned 
all  pretensions  to  such  trumpery,  and,  however  con- 
venient it  might  be  for  us,  I  question  whether  it 
would  be  in  our  power  now  to  resume  it. 
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There  is  no  exaggeration,  or  hjrperbole,  in  what 
I  say ;  I  insist  on  it  seriously,  that  if  the  popish 
and  not  the  Christian  mode  of  conversion  is  to  be 
adopted,  there  is  not  a  step  on  this  side  the  utter 
extirpation  of  those  that  will  not  yield,  at  which 
we  can  stop,  without  doing  the  cause  of  protestan- 
tism more  injury  than  service.  Now  it  is  only  in 
those  Highland  parishes  that  I  find  any  complaints 
of  the  incre^e  of  popery.  The  smaUest  degree  of 
attention  to  the  above  mentioned  accounts,  publish- 
ed by  the  society,  makes  it  evident  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  neither  by  the  want  of  penal  laws,  nor 
by  a  failure  in  the  execution,  for  in  both  respects  they 
were  on  the  same  footing  with  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  by  the  want  of  instruction.  The 
places  that  we  deserted,  they  occupied.  Can  we 
wonder  at  this?  Would  we  have  the  people  be 
atheists  ?  If  we  will  give  them  no  Religion,  can 
we  blame  them  for  accepting  one  from  those  that 
are  willing  to  give  it?  In  the  Lowlands,  which 
are  far  more  populous,  where  the  parishes  are  much 
less  extensive,  and  generally  well  supplied  both  in 
ministers  and  in  schoolmasters,  we  find  no  reason 
for  such  complaints.  In  regard  to  people  of  rank, 
we  have  been  rather  gaining  ground  than  losing  it. 
The  only  places  where  there  is  immediate  occasion 
for  a  check  are  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles ; 
and  in  these  it  is  plain,  that  any  coercive  methods 
which  have  yet  been  thought  of,  would  prove  total- 
ly ineffectual.     It  would  be  impossible  in  that  way 
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to  answer  any  valuable  purpose,  unless  we  were  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities,  as  I  hope  (notwith- 
standing the  ugly  appearances  of  late  in  some  of 
our  principal  cities)  we  have  not  retained  so  nauch 
of  the  spirit  of  popery  as  to  he  able  to  think  of. 

If  it  ii;  vain  then  to  recur  to  the  weapons  of 
Babylon,  let  us  be  induced  to  betake  ourselves  to 
the  arqnoury  of  Christ.     Had  we  buf  half  the  zesl 
that  we  may  be  Christians  ourselves,  which  we  have 
that  others  may  not  be  papists,  there  would  be  no 
occasion   for  arguments  on   this  head.     Nothing 
can  be  more  manifest  than  that  th6  great  cause  of 
the  evil  complained  of,  is  the  want  of  protestant 
teachers,  both  pastors  and  schoolmasters.     And  the 
principal  causes  of  this  deficiency  are,  the  immo- 
d^te  extent  of  parishes,  and  the  want  of  livings. 
If  a  proper  method  could  be  devised  for  supplying 
this  defect ;  ^f  new  erections  were  made  from  time 
to  time  where  most  needed,  and  the  new  ^ected 
parishes  suitably  supplied,   there  would  be  great 
giround  to  hope  that,  in  process  of  time,  a  considera- 
ble change,  in  respect  of  Christian  knowledge,  might 
be  effected.     We  shall  be  convinced  of  this  truth, 
if  we  but  reflect,  that,  in  the  Highlands,  popery  and 
ignorance  are  always  found  to  go  together.     And 
even  where  the  measures  proposed  may  have  little 
effect  at  first,  in  surmounting  prejudices,  and  pro- 
ducing conversions,  it  will  not  be  without  its  use, 
in  preventing  further  seductions. 

But  the  great  difficulty  lies  here.  How  are  the 
teachers  to  be  supported  ?     Where  are  our  fiinds  ? 
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Great  zeal  has  appeared  of  late  for  the  {^otestant 
interest.  In  o|der  to  opppse  any  parliq,mentary  jre-  «. 
lief  to  papists,  money,  I  am  told,  has  been  ega* 
tributed,  and  subscriptions  given  to  a  consid^rabte 
amount.  Some  noted  boroughs  and  corpoi^ttons 
have  evep  gone  so  far  as  to  engage  lawyers  for  im- 
posing it  in  parliament.  I  should  be  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  convince  these  people,;  of 
what  is  a  most  certain,  and,  in  my  judgment,  a 
most  evident  truth,  that  the  money  thus  contributr 
ed  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  cause  which  they 
wish  to  promote,  if  given  for  raising  a  fund  for 
supplying  the  Highlands  properly  with  teacherSy 
of  which  there  is.  still  such  manifest  need.  I  ap- 
peal to  those  zealous  persons  themselves,  if  they 
can  but  reflect  coolly  on  any  thing,  whether  this  be 
not«  beycmd  all  coi^aparison,  a  more  feasible  way 
(and  let  me  add,  a  more  creditable  w^^y)  of  serving 
the  cause  of  protestanism^  than  to  throw  money 
away  on  lawyers,  in  prder  to  prevent  the  repeal  of 
a  law  which,  by  their  own  confession,  has  not  heexk 
of  the  smallest  utility,  for  checking  the  evil  com- 
plained of. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  such  an  appli'* 
cation  of  the  money  were  agreed  to  by  the  contri* 
butors  and  subscribers,  it  would  go  but  a  short 
way,  perhaps  not  farther  than  the  endowment  of  a 
single  parish,  if  even  so  far.  This  however  would 
be  something.  But  what  I  have  yet  mentioned  is 
not  the  whole.     There  are  many  in  the  country. 
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not  only  private  persons  but  communities,  who 
highly  disapprove  the  proposed  opposition  to  the 
repeal,  who  think  it  would  be  not  only  dishonoura- 
ble, and  unbefitting  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but 
even  prejudicial,  though  attended  with  success,  who 
nevertheless  would  gladly  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  contributing  to  advance  the  cause  by  Christian 
methods,  and  of  demonstrating  to  the  world,  that 
they  are  not  (as  they  have  been  misrepresented  by 
persons  whose  zeal  far  outstrips  their  judgment) 
people  who  care  for  none  of  these  things.  Let  but 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  be  set  on  foot,  and  more 
perhaps  will  be  given  than  is  at  present  imagined. 
It  will  be  said,  *  Was  there  not  a  collection  made 

*  by  order  of  Assembly,  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  piu*- 

*  pose  now  mentioned,  which  amounted  to  a  very 

*  small  matter?  We  have  not  great  encouragement, 

*  then,  to  expect  much  in  his  way.'  To  this  I  re- 
ply, 1st,  The  generality  of  mankind  are  apt  to  be 
remiss  and  inattentive  to  things  of  this  nature,  till 
some  remarkable  event  happen  to  rouse  them. 
The  alarms  lately  raised  have  supplied  us  with 
such  an  event.  2dly,  The  example  of  the  li- 
berality of  those  communities  and  individuals 
who  had  intended  the  same  good  end  (though  by 
means  we  think  neither  judicious  nor  justifiable) 
might,  it  would  be  hoped,  excite  emulation  in  others 
who  would  choose  to  show  that  they  are  not  inferior 
in  their  ardour  for  the  protestant  cause,  when 
its  advancement  is  not  pursued  by  "Romish  expe- 
dients.    3dly,  It  may  not  be  improper,  if  it  shall 
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seem  meet  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors in  the  ensuing  assembly,  to  recommend  to 
synods  or  presbyteries  to  choose  fit  persons,  both 
ministers  and  elders,  for  receiving  subscriptions  from 
persons  of  rank  and  others,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  beside  appointing  a  collection  to  be 
made  in  the  parish  churches  from  the  common  people, 
and  to  recommend  also  to  the  Koyal  Boroughs, 
which  are  all  represented  in  the  Assembly,  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  their  respective  corporations  for  a  service 
that  in  every  view  should  be  admitted  by  protest- 
ants  to  be  pious,  charitable,  and  Christian,  in  re^ 
spect  both  of  the  end  and  of  the  means.     Were  a 
plan  of  this  kind  to  be  adopted,  I  should  not  doubt 
of  our  getting  liberal  assistance  from  many  wealthy 
persons  in  England,  from  Scotchmen  abroad,  and 
even  others  well  affected  both  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     The  money 
collected  ought  doubtless  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  whose  known  inte- 
grtiy  and  zeal,  as  well  as  their  acquaintance  with 
the  state  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles,  ren- 
der them  of  all  persons  the  fittest  for  such  a  trust. 
I  had  the  first  suggestion  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind 
from  a  gentleman  of  this  place,  who  thinks  as  I  do, 
in  regard  to  our  late  alarms ;  but  who,  if  a  method 
becoming  Christians  and  protestants  be  agreed  to, 
I  have  reasons  to  believe,  will,  as  well  as  many 
others,  contribute  liberally.     If  measures  of  this 
kind  should  be  adopted,  I  think  it  would  not  be  a 
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-difficult  matter  to  evince  that  the  proposeid  repeal, 
iiistead  of  doing  hurt^  would  be  of  siervice,  in  Inore 
Wtt^s  than  one.    But  to  conclude : 

Is  th^e  not  at  least  sbihe  probability,  that  if 
this,  or  something  of  the  kind,  were  done,  a  refor- 
niation  in  the  Highlands  might  in  part  be  eflfected  ? 
But  what  do  they  themselves,  that  espouse  measures 
4if  coeta.cn,  say,  is  to  be  expected  in  their  way  ?  I 
tball  suppose  they  succeed.  The  act  of  King  Wil- 
liam, about  which  the  dispute  arose,  remains  as  it 
watif.  And  what  will  the  Cause  df  protestantism 
gain  thei^by  in  the  Highlands  ?  O  t^hat  will  the 
^aose  of  papery  lose  ?  It  woilld  b^  easier  to  point 
oiit,  on  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the  probable 
loss  of  protestantism  and  gain  of  popery.  The  mea- 
sures pursued  will  prove  a  good  handle  for  \^orking 
up  what  at  present  is  no  more  than  a  passive  coiiK 
pliance  with  popery,  as  being  the  only  religion  th^t 
is  rendered  accessible  to  them,  into  aU  active  zeal 
for  the  cause,  and  an  implacable  hatred  of  those  whom 
they  ^11  bfe  made  t6  coti^ider  ai^  not  only  their 
eiciemies,  but  the  enemies  of  God.  And  what  eflfect 
th€l  a^fpearanee  of  persecutiOitf  may  hav€f>  in  places, 
abounding  with  papists  on  Weaik  anfd  ill  instriictdd 
pnfbiestants>  I  mil  not  say.  Fe¥  my  part,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  my  dislike  to  ,  popely^  is  so  gifesii, 
tliat  I  would  iie^^er  do  it  so  much  hofiout  ats  td  give 
i«  ^ther  mariyrisf  oi"  confessors  to  boasft  df^  The 
Method  I  propose  bias  a  direct  tendency  t6  l?emove 
the  evil,  without  exasperating  meii'i  mieA^i  mA  &t 
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from  bringing  a  disgrace  upon  our  church  and  na- 
tion, it  will  redound  greatly  to  our  honour. 

Indeed,  I  can  conceive  but  one  objection  against 
it,  which  is,  1  own,  as  times  are,  a  great  one,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  Christian  method.  For,  to  say  the  truth. 
Christian  methods  of  conversion  are  become  so  obso- 
lete in  Christendom,  that  it  looks  rather  romantic 
to  propose  them.  This  makes  me  fear  much  lest 
that  objection  alone  prove  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
project.  We  are  very  zealous  without  doubt,  and 
so  are  the  papists.  And  what  does  their  zeal  most- 
ly, and  ours  too,  amount  to  ?  Just  to  this,  that  we 
can  be  persuaded  to  do  any  thing  for  Grod'^s  sake, 
except  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of  all 
tasks  this  is  the  hardest.  For  the  sake  of  God  men 
will  divest  themselves  of  humanity ;  and  to  advance 
their  church  wiD  sacrifice  every  remain  of  virtue, 
vdll  even  turn  assassins  and  incendiaries.  But  how 
few  in  comparison  can  be  persuaded,  for  God'& 
sake,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  pride,  of  their  re- 
venge, of  their  malice,  and  other  unruly  passions  ? 
Who  can  be  induced  to  be  humble,  to  be  meek,  to 
be  humane,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  forgiving,  and  ta 
adopt  their  Master's  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  to  them. 

Permit  me,  then,  my  dear  countrymen,  fellow- 
christians,  and  fellow-protestants,  to  beseech  you,  by 
the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  that  ye 
would  maturely  weigh  this  most  momentous  busi- 
ness, and  not  suffer  your  minds  by  any  means  ta 
be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 
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Remember,  Oh  remember,  that  if  ye  would  serve 
God  indeed,  ye  must  serve  him  in  his  own  way. 
We  show  an  absolute  distrust  in  him,  and  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  principles  for  which  we  pretend  to 
be  zealous,  when  we  cannot  restrain  ourselves  to 
those  means  only  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause, 
which  are  warranted  by  his  word.  God  grant  you 
understanding  in  all  things. 


FINIS. 
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P.  Nfill,  Printer. 
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